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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
#8 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, German 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desising to 
study with me to be Eregene’. 3 by A 
(Signed) PROF B. *LAMPERTIL. 
June 17, 1890 Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ANTHONY 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. 
TENOR 


H. RIEGER, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 








WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, 





New York, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


Mr. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Raritone—Concert, Oratorio and Ope Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, eu York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of nfs Wes and Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th dnscrbeiie New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


ra. 
Thursdays. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


Singers 
731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


cert. Studio: 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


48 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 


; Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 








GEORGE SWEE y 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street. New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Dethinthis 


Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Cee Instruction. 
1 Kast 78d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone, 


Company _ Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Asthatine’ teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
$14 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 186 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
Lafayette Avenwe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 








CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 Hast 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 

Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, O 

Studios: is West 59th Street, New York. 

* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ra. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 1ith Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or ees and Oper- 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c., addre: 
West 59th Street, Sow York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction, 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 83d Street, New Y ork. 


esi MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STupDIo: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. ; 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory anda Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection ; f 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 


H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 


For lessons, terms, &c . apply at 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE MEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not in the world.”"—New York Tribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ sazetnts Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





MISS VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
STUDIO, Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York. 





OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


MME. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “* The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BKLAUVELT, 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 
Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
limited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festivals Address 29E. 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 

“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 89th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


128 West 89th Street, New York. 
BERTHA MAY FOX, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address: 157 East 36th Street, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENC#, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 








Paris. 


Paris. 


London, England. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L‘AVENIR. 





MMe, “EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 
MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


1 Rue de cede ua rapt, FRANCE 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DossEeRT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs. ExizaBeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
” “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


"BE. A. PARSONS, — 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 








ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


§3™ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 








Instruction. 
FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicHEeR ArT OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lomoert?s | pat technical d 


voice produc’ a 
Hevamaa Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. FLORENZA d’ARKONA. 

ertificated graduate of her ** Special Teachers 

Course.” Instruction. 124 Hast 44th Stree , New 
York ; Lauter Butlding, Newark, N. J 

A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ, 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 














MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Pure Italian Method, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish, 
314 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, DVeclamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 











(Parc Monceau.) 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faick« 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 








Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course, Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation. _lenemaeee, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 








3865 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SHASON 1895-96. 








The Virgil Piano School 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 


and School of 
Public Performance. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 and 29 W. 15th St., near Fifih Avenue, NEW YCRK, 





MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—Pane 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light, 











Boston. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Karel 
Opera, Coen and Or 
ACHER ¢ OF SINGING, 
190-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR anos yt 


BASSO—Concert, Orai 
21 Masta Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 














F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOGL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1 
Princifal—Sin JOSEPH soa 

All ereneies of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught 

Improvisation, Achompeny tate es a Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 148, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Sp erp many Prospectus and 
full particulars of the secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood; N. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Eari’s Court, S. W., London. 

















MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON 


A, B, C. Code, Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF 


Germany: Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879, 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subseri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin, 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 
Applyifor Catalogues. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to tne Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenua, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, sist 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is s goceqnjace authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon age 4 philosophical princi- 
ples.” —7he Lance: 

18 her's Court Square, London, S. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR., 
136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

Telegraphic address: Plowitz, London, 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. Mons. and Mme, Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts ‘n England. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour's 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall in London, 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porehester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising conyiiieg: connected with 

















—_ =e land, Ireland and ee sage copies pose 
hy oe a icaticn C. 
offices: 19 Berners St. °  ENGLAN 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY Newsrarer ror Musicians. Established 1962. 
Enlarged = R Capers 2 . Ph. a, inde- 

PEN sae! w Witt in Great tain. 


E ny b t, 2d. 
Annual ep eace . —, ! Rad peasty. 9s. 3d.; 
abroad, 8s 9d. per ye cae "STANDARD gives por- 
4, musicians of the day ; gives 
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CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germay), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Voca; 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano), 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($90.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and a'l orchestral instru- 
ments}; second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c ,&c. Teaching 

consists of Gagtwe teachers. 
1 begin April 1; Winter Term, September 16; next entrance examination takes 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, 
marks ($100) 
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Symphony Concerts in connection with 
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fine organ tone forming a grand foun- 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal! Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director 
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Training for the Stage SEMINARY: Special Traini for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, OR- 
CHESTRA SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZ (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Theory, Musical History), FELIX DREY- 
SCHOCK, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof FRIEDR. GERNSHFIM, A. PAPENDICK, E, E. TAUBERT (Piano), 
Prof RICHARD HAN=MANN (Jank6-Fifigel, Harmonium), OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Or- 
gan), Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, FLORIAN Zajic (Violin, O. HUTSCHENREUTER ('( ello), &c., &c. 


Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark). 


23" Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
ost . Pupils received at any time Consultation hours from 11 A.M, to 1 P.M. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, l 
8 RuE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, March 20, 1896. } 


NOTICE. 





Announcements, cards, subscriptions, changes 
of address, irregularities in receiving papers, 
&c., attended to immediately by addressing as 
above, 8 Clement-Marot. 

Controversics, suggestions, musical news and 
thoughts of interest solicited. Help and counsel 
cheerfully given. 





SUGGESTIONS. 





(Continued from last week.) 





In order to become rich, think what other people need, not 
what you want. 


HAT is most needed in the world to-day is to 
make nations acquainted with each other. 

War has heretofore been the only means of introduc- 
tion: but war is evidently going out of fashion ; some 
other means must be invented. 

With all the traveling and writing that are done and the 
pictures that are made, it is most astonishing how in the 
dark people are as to other people’s spirit of action. 

The trouble is that people who attempt to tell about a 
country make such an effort to be ‘‘artistic,” ‘ pic- 
turesque,” ‘‘ dramatic,” “interesting,” that in order to 
inflate themselves they pump all the life out of their sub- 
ject. They pick out a few exaggerations of custom or 
people or event; group them, insist upon them, and so 
create a caricature if good; if bad, a senseless daub. 
Those who imagine they are looking at a portrait are 
misled, misdirected and left to find out truth for them- 
selves as best they can. 

For this poor Paris, for instance, they give a butcher boy 
looking like a prince in impossible costume, drinking milk 
at impossible stands at 5 o’clock in the morning ; flower 
girls in high heeled shoes, fluted apron pe yets, a locket 
and ribbon cap, selling buttonhole bouquets out of a basket 
like a communion plate ; glazed carriages with high step- 
ping horses carrying pointing passengers about among 
tombs and chfteaux ; children like dolls eternally feeding 
swans, men like Mephistophelic dancing masters, and 
easels and long-haired artists in the open streets. 

Then they ‘‘ throw in” a mélange of Napoleon—or rather 
an overcoat and hat with a man in it, looking as if it slept 
in its clothes and never took them off—Richelieu, Marie 
Antoinette, Louis XIV., Josephine, a guillotine, a Duc de 
Guise, a Tuileries drenched in fountains, a Carnot and 
an Arc. 

For morals they give us Zola and Guilbert, for manners 
stupid American “ladies” standing around ‘ American 
bars ” on féte nights ‘‘ 'cause it’s Paris, you know,” for oc- 
cupation a never ending Mardi Gras on stagy ‘‘ boulevards,” 
and for music Lecocq and Audran, with a ballet skirt in the 
distance, a sort of chandelier opera house hanging in space, 
Mascot and Faust on the stage together, the Mephis- 
topheles gentlemen gaily chatting with half nude ladies in 
elegant boxes during the music, and a harem of fifteen prima 
donnas in a sort of Champs Elysées behind the scenes. 

They mark this portrait (?) ‘‘ Paris,” put their own dis- 
tinguished adopted names on the bias on a lady’s satin 
train in woodsy words, inclose the card of some bizarre 
“ baroness” as certificate of their tremendous progress in 
art, ship the thing to America (C. O. D.), we look at it— 
and there we are. 

To attempt to give any idea of the preconceived idea of 
America in the mind of the average French person would 
be to seem to make the people out devoid of common intel- 
gence and the teller devoid of common sense of truth ! 

‘Time was when they did not care. America was outside 
the walls of Paris, so what did it concern them? 

All that is change '. The best French artists have been 
making fortunes by the hour over there in these latter days. 
Not only that, but they come back alive and still civilized. 
Reports are brought in their own tongue of a condition of 
things other than lynchings, Indians, needle houses and pork 
packings. Curiosity is awake, interest excited, disbelief 





has changed to surprise and is fast merging into a desire to 
know more. 

There is a fortune in Paris to-day for anyone who could 
place American life before the French properly. 

The best means of modern instruction combined with 
interest is the lecture with projected illustrations. It 
is quick, comprehensive, impressive, short, much in little, 
memory stamping, and of absorbing interest for all classes 
and ages of people. 

But the talker must not be an old man with coat tails, 
beard, gums and apologies, fumbling ana mumbling and 
losing his place and his pointer. 

He must be a nice new, fresh, clean man, who stands up 
and talks to 100 people as if talking to one, and to one per- 
son as if talking to 100. He must talk everyday, not Sun- 
day, sort of talk ; his voice must be outside of his mouth, 
not in his nose or throat, and he must tell things as if we 
wanted to hear them, not he to tell them. His picture ma- 
chine must be without jogs or clogs or breaks, the views 
coming as if belonging to the talk. 

These pictures must not be from “ artist sketches.” When 
you want truth shun those ridiculous artist ‘‘sketches” 
as you would poison, and take your good photographs, 
which say what they say well. 

Take the musical side of this subject, which properly be- 
longs to this paper. 

In listening to these Old World chansons of all types 
here, and watching the absorbing interest which season 
after season they maintain over the people, simple little 
song tunes, talkative, neat and dainty, and sung in sim- 
ple soprano, without part or harmony, one is led to exclaim : 

‘* What would they do if they ever heard our American 
songs?” Songs with the four delicious parts, songs of 
meaning and stir and life and dramatic interest. Songs 
with melody and harmony, and with all the poor ones 
killed out; for Americans know a good song when they 
hear it, and there is no reverence for grandfathers in their 
discrimination. 

By American songs I do not mean those made by Amer- 
icans. Not by any means. I mean the songs that are 
sung in our country. Songs that have been brought to- 
gether by the peculiar and unique coming together of all 
nations of the earth in our States. Songs that are culled 
and selected by the laws of natural selection and that have 
become the warp and woof of our life and thought and 
home. 

1. Patriotic songs. 

2. College songs. 

3. Songs ot sentiment (only the good ones—a mass of 
gems). 

4. Irish, Scotch, German and English ballads—selected. 
A solid mass of delicious music, well written and of um- 
versal effectiveness. 

5. Negro songs. 

6. Comic songs, as types. 

Imagine groups taken from these half dozen styles sung 
by a good quartet with solos, duos, trios, &c., and the song 
and chorus unknown here. 

Imagine this musical effectiveness being woven into our 
peculiar and charming life—for music is woven into the 
everyday life in America in a way undreamed of in France, 
the so-called musical seat of the world. 

Imagine bringing our real, natural life into Paris by 
means of this music, with the beautiful pictures to second 
the influence by their incontrovertible lines of truth, and a 
clever man’s intelligence to direct the whole. 

Take our college songs as a subject, for instance. Try 
to imagine for a moment the astonishment of these people, 
who imagine this to be the one seat of all that is intellec- 
tual and artistic, at sight of our public school system, its 
houses, rooms, grounds, teaching, musical training (even 
such as it is), our Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wellesley, 
Vassar, &c., with the songs interspersed and the views— 
what amazing views! What a revelation! What a lesson 
to Old World conservatism ! 

Take our songs of patriotism, with our lack of barracks, 
soldiers and uniforms ; our wars and the manner of them, 
and our peace, our anniversaries, elections, our bands and 
their uses—unknown here. 

Our comic songs with their droll origins, the insight into 
theatre life, and the bridge they have formed into the 
home, not forgetting the whistling boy—unknown here—the 
gentleman at his club who loves them, and the enforced 
absence of all vulgarity! The negro songs with plantation 
scenes, and the new negro life. 

Talk about interest! One could fill by the year first the 
Bodin '‘¢re, then the Ch&telet, and then the Trocadéro, with 
this thing properly done. 

Not only would the appeal be to French curiosity and in- 
telligent comprehension, but to the thousands of Americans 
here who are starving for such a feature. 

Yet with all this wealth of resource, season after season, 
whining and beggarly students sit down here in the dumps, 
shabby and sad eyed, waiting for somebody to come “ give 
them of their substance that they may be fat,” or inflicting 
upon people their thin musical travesties of bad Italian, 
worse French, impossible German, their own half-baked 
executions and that of others hauled in by the neck for the 





occasion, 





Of course this sort of thing would have to be well done 
and by intelligence. It could not be done by a‘ Jimmy 
Fresh,” who knew only Suwanee River and The Old Oaken 
Bucket, who believed in doing things ‘ton the spur of the 
moment,” and whose watchwords were ‘‘ well enough” and 
** good enough.” 

It should be taken hold of by one who knew all the songs 
in order to be able to make selections, a man of real music 
love, with good manners, nice clothes, respect for every- 
body in his actions, a speaking voice, enthusiasm and any 
amount of common sense. 

Somebody try it. And meantime do not forget the 
‘* Student Opéra Troupe ” suggested. 

(To be continued.) 
** *# 

The poor beheaded Conservatoire goes on the even tenor 
of its way without a word. Of course so long as there are 
no examinations and that no unusual subject presents itself 
for decision, the demand for a chef is not imperative. 
Thought is calm on the matter ; if anyone is worried he 
does not show it. Massenet seems tacitly to be accorded 
the position. But then a young and fecund composer can- 
not be expected to be chained to an empty desk in Paris, 
with Berlin, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Milan, and who 
knows but New York, clamoring for his presence at repe- 
titions in order to create immortality for his works. At 
least the struggle between duty and self would be exceed- 
ingly severe, more perhaps than one ought to ask of a 
human—especially of acreativehuman. Being a ministre, 
of course leave would always be granted; but then should 
he take it? and so it goes. 

M. Bourgault Ducoudray. There’s a man; beloved, 
savant ; heart and soul for music; large ideal, enthusiastic. 
What a splendid directeur! But he is not a strong man, 
and nervous, oh, so nervous! Even his lectures wear on 
him. It would be scarcely humane to endow him with the 
frequently perplexing duties of the first music school of 
the world. 

M. Th. Dubois. Nothing better, not a flaw; distin- 
guished, straight as gospel, musician to the core, already 
professor and versed in Conservatoire detail, loved and 
respected beyond telling, academician, composer, stayer at 
home ; in looks and values Mr. Th. Dubcis would be a 
model Conservatoire head, but—one must be very rich to 
accept it. He must renounce all other means of gaining ; 
the emoluments are not very great—10,000 frs. a year I be- 
lieve—and naturally much expense attends the position. 
M. Dubois makes more than that without cares of office or 
expense, but then again—the honor, and so it goes. 

*# 2 * 

Yes, Chaminade has long meditated a visit to America, 
and is charmed at the near prospect. You will find in 
her a woman of clear cut intelligence and able to express it 
—in French. I pity anyone who will be deprived of the 
pleasure of conversation with her. 

The favorite song composer does not live in Paris, but 
about two hours’ ride from here, in a pretty nest of a town, 
Le Vésinet. An ideal French suburb, looking as if it came 
on with the ark, but yet nota loose hinge, a stray plank or 
a nail out of place in the whole town. It is all trim and 
neat, hale, tranquil and sweet, as a dear little old lady 
whom life has sweetened while ripening. 

Her home isa “ flat iron” sort of a park, opening on a 
Richfield Springs avenue, bordered by long, sleepy, lacy 
trees. The house is a romance, use and art united about 
as well as they can be. The studio upstairs is a model ; 
the outlook from the window alone an inspiration—to idle- 
ness. Two pianos in the parlor, where you might find her 
‘**conducting ” musicians who have have come for a study 
of some of her works. 

Her sister, a gentle, womanly person, who was wife of 
a celebrated composer, lives there with her, and her 
mother, a great music lover, takes an active interest in the 
musical doings. America is to the good lady about as 
Palestine used to be to us children. 

See Tue Musica, Courier of January 22 for musical 
thoughts by Chaminade. 

Another French artist, a ’cellist, of Bordeaux, a man of 
distinction in his line, M. Hekking, purposes making a 
tournée in America before long. This young man’s excel- 
lent performances in Paris concerts have been already 
commented upon, so he needs no introduction to Ameri- 
cans. More later. 

M. Risler, the French pianist, may also be heard in 
America before long. 

A new American star is talked of for the Opera, but of 
co ‘tse it is a secret yet. She is probably studying French. 
If so the secret is in no danger of immediate disclosure. 

Miss Adams, of Boston, sang /w/iette recently with suc- 
cess. 

At a musicale yesterday at the studio of M. Marcel none 
but the songs of Mlle. Augusta Holmés were sung. The 
composer was present and played all the accompaniments. 
She looked handsome as ever in a neat dark blue suit with 
white shirt front, one of her favorite styles of dressing. 
The concert lasted three hours, and in all that time there 
was not sung a homely or banal song. The accompani- 
ments were charmingly suitable, each to the other. 

At the close Mlle. Holmes was persuaded and sang, with 
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dramatic fervor that would put many a full fledged prima 
donna to shame, Le Chevalier de la Guerre. 

M. and Mme. Madier de Montjau, Miss Edith Dresser, of 
Philadelphia (or New York); Miss MacMaster, a Mlle. 
Magnan and a M. Louis Battaille were among pupils of 
merit who interpreted the works. Mme. de Montjau was 
especially applauded. 

Coming over on La Touraine, when M. Guilmant returned 
to France from his concert tour, were four young ladies, 
sisters, with their chaperon, little white doggies and lots 
of trunks, who came to the French capital just to sit around 
A commentary on the art activity 
of the place is that all four girls were before a month 
caught with the spirit of improvement, and ever since have 
been working away like little beavers—two at music, one 
in the Julian art studio, and one reading. They have all 
improved in looks, spirit, animation and naturally in their 
The Miss Edith Dresser spoken of above is 
They are living in an elegant apartment 
and are as sweet, soft mannered, ladylike 
girls as you might wish to meet. 


and have a good time. 


chosen lines. 
one of them. 


near the Arc, 


Jean de Reszké to be married, and to a widow at that! 
Est-ce possible? 

At a religious service at Frangois-Xavier this week this 
program was sung wholly by the blind chorus from the In- 
stitution for the Blind, Boulevard des Invalides : 

SRC SIE Oe BEDES, . cocccsnasenrecedabeantiensdnceseccones Gounod 
O Salutaris Saint-Saéns 
Que est ista César Franck 
Tues Petrus Th. Debois 


Tantum Arthur Coquard 


The organist of this church is entirely blind and is teacher 
of organ at the institution. 

The band of the Garde Républicaine has been invited to 
go to Russia for the coronation. 

Mme. Roger-Miclos played at the Lamoureux concert on 
Sunday a concerto by M. Gabriel Pierné. The pianist won 
merited applause for the vigor and charm employed in the 
work. 

The address of Mme, Christine Nilsson has been asked 
for. It is 8 Rue Clément-Marot, Paris. The sweet singer 
is at Nice at present. By the way, she was one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers of Emma Eames in her appearance 
as Desdemona in Otello at Monte Carlo. 

‘ My dear,” she said, embracing her, ‘‘1 was perfectly 
I did not see a thing that I should have done 


” 


satisfied. 
differently had I been in your place ! 

She dwelt especially upon the warmth of emotion that 
had come into Mme. Eames’ playing. 

It is remarkable but true that Beethoven was exception- 
ally successful with the key of C minor. There is the 
heaven born symphonie, a quatuor, op. 19, No.4; a ae for 
piano, violin and violoncello ; a sonata, op. 30, No. 2; a trio 
for violin, alto or viola and ’cello, and part of “ibe I 
think first part of third act. 

As teachers are always wanting new songs I inclose the 
names of the Augusta Holmés chansons spoken of above. 
They are all good : 

Hymne a Eros, 

Soirs d’Hiver. 
Chanson lointaine. 
Fleurs des Champs. 
Noél. 

Kypris. 

En Chemin. 

St. Patrick. 

Chevalier de la Guerre. 
Fleur de Neige. 

An interesting feature of the studio work of M. and Mme. 
Ritter-Ciampi is an ensemble class trained as a chorus by 
M. Ritter. The work done is serious and thorough; the 
compositions of the best. From time to time at the regu- 
lar concerts of the school this choral society forms an agree- 


able and novel feature. Among choruses given recently 
were : 

DAMON 6s 5 cai k i isdd0cveveccnees 

Les Esprits du Nil 

Chorus of Nymphs, from Psyche 

Chorus of Nereides and War Song, from Achille.. 

Hymne ala Vierge 

Chansons Napolitaines. 

Mme. Ritter-Ciampi is sister of the well- known com- 
poser of that name. 

The work on How to Study Music, &c., by Della Sedie, 
is to be found at Schirmer’s, New York. Were I a singer 
I would not sleep till I had it in my possession. 

See card of Madame Hammer, page 3, just what you are 


looking for ! oe 


POUR LES FRANCAIS. 
OrRGANISTES A Paris. 
(Suite.) 

On croit généralement chez nous, qu’il y a a peu prés 
huit organistes éminents 4 Paris. La vérité est que s'il y 
en a 4 peu prés huit qui nous paraissent éminents, il y en a 
un bien plus grand nombre qui sont d’admirables musi- 
ciens dans toute la force du terme. 

Quelques uns n’ont pas le génie qui compose les chefs 
d’ceuvres, d’autres, l’habilité, la hardiesse, ou la fortune 
nécessaire pour faire connaitre leurs ceuvres au public. Mais 
je n'ai dans aucun article cité un seul organiste qui ne fifit 
un musicien marquant dans toute l’acception du mot. 

J'ai déja donné de nombreux détails sur leur vie, et sur 
les travaux quiles forment. Je voulais surtout montrer au 
lecteur intelligent, quelle souplesse la discipline donne a un 
tempérament, comme on peut étre poussé loin quand on a 
été bien commencé, et de combien peu en est capable 
quand on s’est fait soi-méme. 

La somme colossale du travail effectué par un musicien 
d’une force moyenne 4 Paris, a été pour moi, des le premier 
jour, une cause de profond étonnement. 

Il y ala toute une vie de travail dans chacun des sept 
domaines ou s’étend l’activité du musicien—l’étude, 1’exé- 
cution, la mise en lumiére de son talent, la composition, 
l’enseignement, la lecture des maitres, le service actif. 

Par ‘‘ service actif” j’entends faire part des sociétés ou 
des écoles, étre professeur, maitre de chapelle, etc., et 
contribuer aussi aux progrés de la musique. Dans leur 
‘‘enseignement ” tous les organistes donnent des legons de 
piano aussi bien que d’orgue, car le travail du piano est ici 
la base des études d’orgue, comme la grammaire est la base 
de la rhétorique. On ne peut étre un organiste sans étre 
d'abord un pianiste. 

Ici on compose énormement. Vous me direz qu’une 
grande partie de ces compositions sont indifférentes, et 
sans attrait. Soit, mais pensez 4 la masse ennuyeuse des 
ceuvres sans intérét qu’on trouve dans celles de Brahms, 
de Schumann, de Wagner, et de Rubinstein. 

Ils ne composent pas seulement des valses et des im- 
provisations, mais des concertos, des symphonies, des 
opéras, des ballets, des méthodes, des piéces d’orchestres, 
etc., et la plupart de ces ceuvres ont eu l’approbation des 
meilleurs juges frangais. Aucun homme ne pourrait tant 
écrire et tre en méme temps obligé de lutter avec les diffi- 
cultés de l’harmonie et de la composition, s'il n’avait regu 
dés le début une instruction bien appropriée. 

Par ‘‘mise en lumiére ” j’entends le travail qui consiste 
(aprés l’achévement d’une excellente culture musicale) a la 
présenter au public, de fagon a forcer son respect. Il n’est 
pas ici question de présenter de bons ouvrages et non de 
matuvais. Ils doivent étre bons dés ce moment; mais, il 
faut montrer dans ses ceuvres une personnalité qui classe 
le musicien et. le met 4 son rang. 

Par ‘‘ exécution” j’entends l’effort par lequel le musicien 
met la théorie en pratique, et exprime la finesse de ses 
conceptions par celle de son jeu, et ce n’est pas une tache 
facile. 

Dans l’étude a Paris, le musicien n’a pas pour but de 


faire de son mieux, mais de faire mieux qu’un autre. 
Toutes les épreuves sont des concours. La lutte n’est pas 
entre les habiles et les sots, mais entres les habiles. Le 
sot n’est pas du concours. Méme quand le jeune musicien 
réussit, la vanité ne l’envahit pas; elle a été chassée par le 
sérieux de la lutte. 

Un éléve qui vient ici pour trois et quatre mois, pour se 
perfectionner, et pour prendre des legons particuliéres avec 
un maitre, qui ‘fait de son mieux en égard aux circon- 
stances,” ne peut se faire une idée de l’importance que l’on 
attache au premier prix d’orgue, au premier prix de com- 
position, et d’harmonie, au premier prix de piano, au 
premier prix de solfége, etc., toutes choses qui font le bon 
organiste. 

L’homme qui peut montrer des résultats positifs obtenus 
dans ces sept parties fondamentales de la musique ne peut 
étre un musicien ‘‘ quelconque,” méme s’il n'est pas un 
musicien éminent. Fannig Epcar THomas. 








Richard Burmeister. 
ICHARD BURMEISTER, whose picture ap- 
pears on the first page of this issue, and who has 
made his home in Baltimore, Md., since 1885, is a piano 
virtuoso and composer of the first rank. 

Mr. Burmeister has appeared in all the musical centres 
in this country, and in 1892-3 made a successful European 
tour, playing at the leading centres, such as Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Leipsic, Vienna, London and Paris, evoking the 
highest praise from the critical press of those cities, one of 
which is herewith quoted, as it deals with Mr. Burmeister 
as composer and pianist : 

‘‘ His concerto in D minor was just as interesting in re- 
gard to orchestration as in consideration of its melodious 
ideas. Mr. Burmeister as pianist belongs to that school 
which places the musical expression in the front rank, and 
never sacrifices it to mere artificial skill ; but no one denies 
that he commands the finest technic. The greatest difficul- 
ties he surmounts without display or affectation and always 
places the general impression higher than mere technic.” 

Mr. Burmeister has done more than any pianist who has 
ever lived in Baltimore to educate the musical public to a 
higher appreciation of the vast amount of music that has 
been written for the piano. His series of, recitals every 
season cover every era of piano music and include every 
composer of renown. His repertory is simply marvelous. 

His private musicales this season have enabled the pub- 
lic to fully appreciate his ability as instructor, introducing 
his pupils in a series of programs that would do credit to 
pianists of greater pretensions. Mr. Burmeister is and has 
been a factor in the development and appreciation of the 
literature of the piano in Baltimore. His reputation as 
composer deservedly rests upon his D minor concerto, The 
Chase After Fortune, and the revision of the F minor con- 
certo of Chopin, played by Mr. Paderewski, who after see- 
ing Mr. Burmeister’s version abandoned his intention of 
making one himself. 

The few opportunities afforded Mr. Burmeister of direct- 
ing his own compositions prove him thoroughly painstak- 
ing and capalile, with the requisite temperament and mag- 
netism that must ultimately place him at the head of a per- 
manent orchestra in the city of his adoption, and which 
that city so sadly needs at present. 





Farmington Musical Soiree.—An interesting and suc- 
cessful piano and violin recital by pupils of Mr. Bern. 
Boekelman and Mr. Sinsheimer was held at the school of 
Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow, of Farmington, Conn., on 
Wednesday evening, March 18. The program was excel- 
lent. 

Willett Song Recital.—A song recital was given by 
Mr. William A. Willet, baritone ; assisted by Miss Mary 
Willing, piano; Mr. Samuel R. Gaines, tenor, and Mr. D. 
Stanley Crains, peoomeoan, on Tuesday evening, March 
24, at hian Castle, Toledo, Ohio. 
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For the use of Vocalists, the Clergy and all Public Speakers. 
“MIND AND VOICE.” A Practical Study of Devel ent 
. BARNARD BAYLIS. (1s. 6¢. and 75 cents, of NOVELLO, EWER 
., New York and London). Resulting in CLEARNESS, POWER 
NTENANCE of voice without fati igue Instruction given 
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HE musical life of any large city is rather a com- 
plex affair ; a few leading attractions are apt to over- 
shadow all other local efforts, and yet it is due to the many 
smaller organizations that the real love for music is fostered 
and that genuine artistic atmosphere is created which is so 
indispensable an adjunct to the amateur and student. 

The successful teacher in America finds himself con- 
fronted with many difficulties and problems; among his 
large class there are many members from outside points 
and smaller communities who come to the city alone and 
should enjoy the counsel and society of other students ; 
others again are victims of that great bugbear of almost all 
players, stage fright, and want opportunities for overcom- 
ing the same by playing before musical audiences ; all of 
them desire to hear good music well performed and need 
that atmosphere which their own home surroundings and 
resources could not afford them. 

To meet these and other equally essential requirements 
‘* The Liebling Amateurs ” were organized in March, 1888 ; 
of the original charter members three are yet active mem- 
bers, Miss Flora Starr, Mrs. Leoline Whipple Stidd and 
Mrs. Claudia Hough. An entry in Miss Starr’s diary of 
March 9, 1888, is as follows : ‘‘ To-day Mr. Liebling gave me 
a list of names and addresses, and I am to send them word 
about the club and its first or preliminary meeting at our 
house March 22.” And again on April 2, 1888: ‘*‘ The club 
has had two meetings, March 22 twelve were present ; at 
the second, on March 28, ten were present, and a very in- 
teresting program was presented. The name is the Lieb- 
ling Amateurs, and Miss Sophie Richardson, of Memphis 
Tenn. [now Mrs. Newmayer, of Cleveland], is the presi- 
dent.” 

From this small beginning the faithfulness, loyalty and 
unselfish interest of the members have built up an associa- 
tion which has been of incalculable benefit to them and be- 
come quite a potent factor in Chicago musical affairs. 

During the first few seasons the meetings were held in 
private residences, but the growth of the club soon de- 
manded more ample accommodations and it has for years 
found a home at Kimball Hall, where so many of Chicagos 
most important musical interests centre. 

At the present time the meetings are of a twofold charac- 
ter ; a public meeting is held once a month down town and 
social gatherings at private houses are given also at regular 


intervals. The first program presented on March 28, 1888, 
was as follows : 
BabsSG BO VIRRG soo ccsdcccccsesccctovscccesvesccepeebtece Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Harding. 
RGRGR-GOGCTROEO oo iisicin cs ssh dadddddbecdés cbavbdsic (ca céeise Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Hough. 
Krebberiamn, He. Bo cccsesteccscaccencecedsogegvesccscccvctoces Schumann 
Mrs. Norton 
Gomada, op. SF, We. B. rcacocesevvasssdveosetées decesdccvicnt ens Beethoven 
Mrs. Robertson. 
Westarne, Op, 0, Me. G...crcccsoccecsstpececsncecececcccesecesscoess Chopin 


Miss Sherman. 

The serious aim and high aspirations of the association 
are exemplified in the above. 

The club in its present organization is incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois, and has its regular 
constitution and by-laws. The present officers are Miss 
Maude Jennings, president ; Miss Flora Starr, vice-presi- 
dent ; Miss Elsie A. Catlin, treasurerand secretary ; these, 
with Mr. Liebling, form the executive committee, to which 
Misses Durand and Ledward are added. 

Many of the concerts have been embellished by the 
assistance of leading vocal and instrumental artists. Since 
its inception the club has had several hundred members, 
and asa mere matter of statistics it can easily be caleu- 
lated how much music has been performed and heard by the 
active members when we remember that the last recital 


on March 21, 1896, was the 138d consecutive meeting. At 
an average of only eight selections for each concert, nearly 
the entire literature of piano music has been performed, 
and at an almost uniform stage of excellence and musical 
intelligence. 

This last program included the Persian March, Strauss- 
Gruenfeld (Miss Perry); Chopin Preludes (Miss Bing) ; 
Danse d’Etoiles and Idilio, by Lack (Miss Peters); some 
Haberbier études (Miss Ledward) ; Nocturne and Mazurka, 
op. 3, by Karganoff (Mrs. Stidd), and Beethoven's sonata, 
op. 90 (Mr. Brune). 

The happiest results have been gained by these meetings, 
a genuine esprit de corps exists among the members, no 
petty jealousies are engendered, and the much needed 
musical atmosphere which so many go rainbow chasing to 
Europe for is furnished. Many of the performers have made 
a signal success on the concert stage since they joined. 
The club also has the privilege of attending the lectures 
given by the guiding power, Emil Liebling, to whom the 
organization owes its existence and to whose indomitable 
energy and perseverance much of the success is due, 

The social features are by no means the least enjoyable. 
The club has on several occasions been handsomely enter- 
tained both in Chicago and elsewhere, and isin constant 
communication with many other women’s clubs, who have 
done so much to foster a more serious aspect of music in 
America. The public concerts of the Liebling amateurs 
are invariably well attended. 

At the meeting of amateur clubs held during the World’s 
Fair, the importance of the club was recognized by an in- 
vitation to participate. The program following was pre- 
sented and gained the rare distinction of this honorable 
mention : 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
CHICAGO, May to October, 1893. 


Bureau oF Music—THeoporr Tuomas, Director. 


This certifies that the Liebling Amateur Club of Chicago was 
recommended for special honors by the expert musical jury selected 
by the Bureau of Music, because of the high standard of performance 
maintained by its representative musicians at the National Conven- 
tion of Women’s Amateur Musical Clubs held in June, 1893, at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 

Attest ; (Signed) 

Joun T. DICKINSON, Musical Director. 
Secretary. T. W. PALMER, 

President World’s Columbian Exposition Commissioners. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 





Triple Concerto...........++. depncedbans thapvecemibegonsnndiyresoste Bach 
Misses Starr, Minzesheimer and Pick. 


perenne Rha oe Sen odd TR, Emil Liebling 


Florence Valse... } 
Miss Jennings. 
Scherzo, from concerto Op, 104.......cceseseeeeeees seecceeeee +++++Litolff 
Miss Fisher. 

The club was the first one started in Chicago under the 
inspiration of a teacher ; since then many similar attempts 
have been made, but none have reached the standing and 
importance of the Liebling Amateurs, who are second to 
none in influence, ability, earnestness of purpose and ar- 
tistic achievements. The complete roster of the present 
membership is as follows: Mesdames L. W. Stidd, E. Weil, 
J. Kroger, O. H. Schildback and C. Hough; the Misses 
F. Starr, M. Jennings, J. Wood, H. Durand, N. Ledward, 
B. Minzesheimer, R. Greenhoot, M. McDuffee, B. Perry, 
J. Richardson, L. Kramer, S. Bing, C. Huber, B. Moe, B. 
Adams, M. Fisher, J. Munn, E. A. Catlin, K. McNulty, G 
Robinson, B. Crozier, B. Peters, B. Mayers and L. Cush- 
ing, and Messrs. A. Brune and Robert Law, Jr. 

Honorary Mempers—Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Miss 
Adelaide Harding, Signor Janotta, Messrs. J. H. Kowalski, 
Harrison M. Wild, Geo. Du Moulin, Geo. J. S. Collins and 
Dave Livingston. 

The club pin is in the shape of a metronome in white 
enamel and gold, and religiously worn by the members on 
all state occasions. The future career of this association 
will be watched with much interest by THe Musica. 
Courier and the Chicago public. 


Corinne Moore-Lawson. 


HE following press notices obtained by this ex- 
cellent songstress testify to her sympathetic talents: 


A very pretty and interesting song recital was given on Tuesday 
afternoon in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall by Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson. The program was arranged with skill, two factors being 
especially noticeable as expressing a high and cultivated taste. 
These were the presence of a set of Franz songs anda set of gypsy 
songs by Dvorak, none of which are frequently sung, though well 
known to those inhabiting the inner courts of the temple of art. 
Songs of Bishop and Purcell—admirably given, by the way—by 
Chaminade, Henschel, Kjerulf and Paderewski filled out the scheme, 
if we expect one which is worthy of separate mention, a Norwegian 
shepherd song of the sixteenth century, with which Mrs, Lawson 
made the distinguishing success of her afternoon. This was due 
principally to the presence in the music of some extraordinary and 
effective calls or yodels, which served to display Mrs. Lawson's par- 
ticular excellence, her high head tones. ‘These are in her voice at a 
state of great beauty and perfection, so that she is especially fitted 
for singing brilli nt pieces which require force and clearness in 
the upper register; not coloratur music, but such things as this 
beautiful Norwegian song, Handel’s Oh, Had I Juval’s Lyre, Let the 
Bright Seraphim, and the like. 

Mrs. Lawson has an extremely agreeable personality, evidently 
sincere feeling, and she is besides much more charming to look upon 
while she sings than most persons are. 

Her audience was in thorough sympathy with the young artist, 
and unquestionably derived great enjoyment from her entertaining. 
—New York Sun, March 17. ; 

Song recitals do not draw such large audiences as orchestral con- 
certs, especially when t e admission prices are almoat identical; yet 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson had a considerable number of hearers 
at Chamber Music Hall yesterday afternoon, and what is more, they 
applauded her singing most cordially. Mrs. Lawson deserves thanks, 
in the first place, for singing half a dozen of the beautiful songs of 
Robert Franz. Their reception by the audience must have convinced 
her of the wisdom of not following other singers in their strange 
neglect of these fine lyrics. Her voice was shown to excellent ad- 
vantage, also, in Bishop’s Should He Upbraid, two songs of Purcell 
and a Norwegian shepherd song of the sixteenth century which was 
sung most charmingly. Mrs. Lawson has tones in her voice that are 
pure gold, tones that remind one of Lilli Lehman at her best, and if 
she can equalize her voice by hard work, as Mme. Nordica has done, 
she will be one of the best concert and oratorio singers of the coun- 
try. Of the other songs given special mention is due to Paderewski’s 
quaintly fascinating Wandering Along, and George Henschel’s 
cheery Spring song filled with glad bird voices—voices that suggest 
countries where spring does not mean snow and siush.—New York 
EBuening Post, March 17. 


Corinne Moore-Lawson gave a song recital at Chamber Music 
Hall yesterday afternoon and won immediate public favor. She has 
a mezzo soprano voice, slightly veiled in the lower register. 

She sang a Bishop roundelay in an exquisite manner, a pastoral by 
Purcell with great verve, a fascinating spring song by Henschel and 
a group of Lieder by Franz.—New York World, March 17. 





Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano, gave a song recital yester- 
day afternoon at Chamber Music Hall, with the assistance of Victor 
Harris, accompanist, and scored an emphatic success. She showed 
herself equally at home in old English ballads and in such essentially 
modern pieces as Dvordk’s gypsy songs. She hasaclear and sweet 
voice anda facile execution, and she infuses great tenderness and 
feeling into her singing. The songs of Paderewski, Henschei and 
Kjerulf were particularly well done.—New York Mail and Express, 
March 17. 


It was a courageous thing for Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson to come 
out ofthe West to this musically overburdened metropolis to give a 
song recital. It was not an attempt which in the nature of the case 
could be expected to call out the musical public in large num- 
bers, but there was a very considerable audience present to hear her 
in Chamber Music Hall yesterday afternoon that was rewarded with 
an extremely agreeable entertainment. Mrs. Lawson had arranged 
a program of striking attractiveness—a program that of itself was 
calculated to predispose the judicious music lover in her favor. It 
included six songs by Franz and Dvordk’s remarkably fine set of 
seven gypsy songs; also others by Bishop, Purcell, Paderewski, 
Henschel, Kjerulf and Chaminade. Mrs. Lawson sang them with 
taste and intelligence for the most part, especially in those of lighter 
mood. Her voice is light, flexible and bright in color, and is under 
skillful guidance. Its clearness was dimmed yesterday before the 
end of the program was reached bya growing veil of huskiness. 
Mrs. Lawson is evidently heard at her best in a hall of small dimen- 
sions, and in lyrics in the vein of grace or archness, or gentle senti- 
ment, The audience was appreciative, and gave every indication of 
enjoying Mrs, Lawson’s performance highly.—Vew York Tribune, 
March 17. 
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PO ppeoced so much attention of late in the musical world.” 


“FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD.” 


MACDONALD SMITH’S 
System for Touch and Technique. 


As acquired and in daily use by Professiunals and Amateurs at the 
leading acgdemical institutions of London, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, in the United States, Canada, Australia, &c. 
including holders of degrees of Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., and o 
diplomas of A. R. A. M., A. R. C. M., F. R. C. O., &c., &e 





“We make no comparison, but say simply, from personal experi- 
a that Mr. Smith’s system of training does all that he claims for 
i . oe 
_ “The interest it immediately excited, and still «ustains, bears 
witness to the value of Mr. Smith’s researches in the science of 
physiology for the benefit of musicians.”— Wusical News. 

“Wonderful work is being done by as Macdonald Smith in the 
application of his new system. He is givin, ne of 
lessons by mail with the very best resuits.””— nsdoad Courier, 





Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, 3 Guineas ($15.00 ). 


Enlarged prospectus, 16 pp., post free. 
Lecture at Musical Association, Trinity College, &c., post free, 
seven stamps (4c. stamps). 


MACDONALD SMITH, Steinway Hali, Londoa, W. 
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D’Arona’s Advice to Students. 
RTICLES have appeared in THE MusicaL 
Courier from time to time touching upon points of 
such vital interest to the student that they are worth tak- 
ing up and explaining by a teacher, although what is so 
much everybody’s business can with difficulty belong to 
one person : 

Let any would-be prima donna consider these facts well. Others 
fully as gifted intellectually and physically, with just as high am- 
bitions and ideals, with just as much pluck and capacity for hard 
work, have tried, and not one in all these years has succeeded. 

It is maintained that the logical inference from these facts is that 
something is the matter—more here, but only a little less abroad. 
And it is submited that the matter is with the teaching. 

Not every great artist has had a great teacher ; infact many 
have had very poor ones, and 1m disgust have taken their 
voices in their own hands. How have they reached the 
top? By their great musical intuition, which distinguishes 
right from wrong, beauty from distortion, ease from labor, 
&c. The existence of charlatanism is the great demand 
there is for it. 

Impostors could not thrive if only the specially gifted 
sought their instruction, and what becomes of the rest? If 
they are so unmusical (I use the word separated from am- 
bition) that they cannot /ee/ and Anow after taking a few 
lessons from a teacher that a tired sore throat is death to 
the voice, that physical strain is radically wrong, that the 
tones thus produced are unmusical, therefore do not belong 
to the singing voice, such people, I say, must of necessity 
suffer for their own blindness and pay the penalty of their 
vanity. They have permitted their longings to be fanned 
into the flame of ambition by the unscrupulous, who are 
ever laying in wait for the ignorant and easily duped. But 
does this not happen every hour of the day in other callings 
besides the teachers’ profession? Is the world not full of 
tempters and the tempted, swindlers and the swindled, in 
any and every line of life under the sun ? 

One teacher tells a pupil to do one thing, another the direct op- 
posite. Both cannot beright, Therefore one at least is doing for the 
pupil that which must contribute more to failure than to success. 

If a pupil (I now speak of a wise one, consequently one 
whose musical sense of the fitness of things predominates) 
finds after taking a quarter’s lessons, or less, that she is 
not getting any nearer her ideal tone, and the teacher’s 
tones (as given in illustration) are far from perfect, let her 
leave at once. One quarter is sufficient to prove the logi- 
cal reason and the result of such reason in her teacher’s 
voice and her own attempts. Remember, a teacher's in- 
ability to sing a few tones with perfection there is and 
cannot be any excuse for. A voice is never developed 
until one is past thirty, and should last as long as one has 
health enough for speech ; if it does not, the reason is man- 
ifest. 

The following is a true incident. A young girl of excep- 
tional voice and musical temperament, but lacking self- 
appreciation (a great factor when one #nows they are cap- 
able), after studying three years in Vienna, and having 
sung to enthusiastic audiences (I was present frequently), 
came home to America without being heralded, and on her 
first appearance was carelessly mentioned by the news- 
papers. A teacher heard her sing, and realizing the situa- 
tion was quick to propose she should come and study with 
her for a few quarters, and she would launch her before the 
public in grand style, as her pupil. The young girl fool- 
ishly consented. The consequence was some fault had to 
be found, and it happened on points that had been lauded 
by the critics in Europe. 

The girl was discouraged, lost command of her beauti- 
ful tones, went to another teacher in desperation to get her 
voice back, found this teacher was trying to restore the 
tones the other teacher had said were faulty, and in a fit 
of despondency gave up singing altogether, and is now a 
typewriter in a downtown office, 

Many a girl when ready for public work takes it into her 
head that she needs more finish, and going to thefinishing 
teacher is kept a year or two on folly; then another finish- 
ing teacher and another. 

My advice to you students is this: Put the greater part 
of your time on acquiring beautiful tones with a teacher 
you feel and know is steadily developing and putting 
you in command of. Leave pieces alone—remember, one 
piece perfectly studied and every note in that piece cor- 
rectly emitted to its best possible beauty, is every piece 


done and advances you just so much toward your desired 
goal. Do notsing for people while studying any more than 
you would go to live inan unfinished house. Do not harp 
upon what you desire to follow, either the platform or the 
stage, any more than you would go every day into the finest 
stores and fret and worry about what you will wear when 
you become rich. Put ambition aside (except for vocal per- 
fection) until ready to come to a decision warranted by the 
development of your voice and the character it has as- 
sumed through cultivation. 

Dont waste time (if you mean business) by taking part 
in amateur performances (which at best can be no credit to 
you until you are master of your voice). If you want con- 
fidence before people, remember one thing—consciousness 
of your imperfections won’t bring.it, no matter how often 
you sing in public. Get confidence in yourself first, and 
all else will follow. Don't listen to criticism, except from 
your teacher, until you have rea//y put yourself in pos- 
session of her or his method and use it in the most ap- 
proved of manner (how many pupils sing with their 
teachers methods or properly represent them ?) ; then you 
will know how to profit by the most trivial remark from 
the most stupid person without undoing any previous good 
work, and gain thereby a general recognition of your 
excellence. 

Bear in mind that there is nothing on the face of the 
earth people give their opinions about so lavishly as the 
subject of music, and that there is nothing they need more 
knowledge about or should use greater care how they dis- 
courage and plunge into the depths of despair the honest, 
capable student whom they flippantly deprive of their very 
bread and butter by their ignorant words. ‘It is the 
empty vessel that makes the greatest sound.” When the 
bowl is filled there is no more noise. Anyone can talk ; so 
can parrots, ‘‘It is the beautiful in Art which our menials 
consider the most frightful.” Aim high, but let your steps 
be thorough and unshaken when once you are convinced 
you have every qualification for a public career. 

Too little time is devoted to voice placement ; too little 
attention is paid to it by the public. It likes one artist and 
dislikes another, likes one voice and despises another, and 
yet there is no such thing as a// good and al/ bad, It 
looks for finish, style and expression, and by that standard 
it judges. A perfectly placed voice without the polish gets 
not the faintest appreciation. They remark, “ Yes, a 
lovely v-ice, but that is all,” and consider shat was the 
gift of God. Polish up a faulty voice, and they say: 
** Good style and lots of expression, but it is not resonant, 
and somehow I don’t like it or its quality (if the critic has 
any love and taste for good singing); or he will say: ‘It 
is superb, magnificent (if only caught by the selection and 
interpretation). The why and the wherefore of it all are 
rarely understood. Yet were it a difference between a 
piece of rickety old furniture, highly polished, and a sound, 
superb piece of workmanship without any, he would not be 
slow to discriminate, and would snow that the latter was 
worthy and capable of a much Aigher and finer polish than 
the former, and no firm could or would attempt deceiving 
him. 

So keep to your tone placement and development until 
perfect, even if it takes the greater part of three or four 
years; six months’ good work after that will fit you for the 
first step of a long and successful career. At the end of 
good work done, say from three to four years (or as long as 
is realized to be necessary), with a thorough teacher, with 
the last two yearsin earnest study of the languages, diction, 
gesture, pose, positions and effective climatic situations 
(that belong exclusively to the grand operatic stage, and 
which your vocal teacher should give you a good drilling in 
herself, with a view to special individual points of effective- 
ness), then /eave the studio and never be persuaded to en- 
ter another. You have outgrown it now, and need and 
must have awider scope and field to expand and show 
what your years of work have done for you. As\ong as 
you confine yourself to studios and teachers you are a 
pupil, dependent upon some one else to do yourthinking for 
you, and therefore limited, An artist needs scope, life 
freedom, the stage, cities, worlds, and she must have them, 
and have them shé will. 

Shake yourself loose from people and conventionality. 
Be above it all. What do youcare for opinions now ! If you 
do care, you will be engulfed ; if you don’t care, but soar 
above them, you will soon find how the tide will change, 


and what abject slaves these very would-be good advisers, 
counselors and critics will become to your slightest whim. 
As an appendage to my advice I add the good old saying 


‘« Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
FLORENZA D’ARONA, 


124 East Forty-fourth street, New York city. 
(To be continued.) 
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SCHOOL FOR OPERATIC STAGE PRACTICE, 
TUDENTS must understand the special prov- 
ince of Bertin’s work in Paris. 

He is, so far as can be learned, the only man in that city 
who teaches operatic stage action as separate from singing 
and in class. He supposes that your voice is trained and 
that you have a repertory. 

He has aregular stage in a regular hall, where, twice a 
week for several months or seasons as you like and can, 
you have the opportunity of acting and singing, with several 
other students of the same advancement as yourself, the 
operas which you have learned in the schoolroom. 

The stage is large and spacious, so is the hall ; the accom- 
paniment is sufficient and accurate. You become accus- 
tomed to walking and moving about, kneeling, sitting, 
laughing, fainting, dying, dancing and—to working in 
connection with others. Your thought is broken up, inter- 
rupted, corrected, directed in relation to the other members 
of the cast till you get to lose yourself, to forget timidity, 
to think and act unconsciously, to imagine instead of 
repeating. You begin to act. 

There is no stage decoration, there is all stage oppor- 
tunity ; for imagination is being trained to create its sur- 
roundings. You become loose jointed, easy minded, supple 
in face and figure. You begin to represent thought by 
suitable action instead of moving about helplessly or awk- 
wardly, batting your eyes, flirting your skirt folds and 
wriggling about without intention. 

You become accustomed to yourself, to your voice, in a 
hall, to others’ thought and action, to being looked at and 
listened to—acting. You begin to think through your 
body. 

This is not all. You are made to look at yourself, to see 
the ridiculous gestures, to judge between true and false 
interpretation, to see yourself as others see you. And you 
see others doing the same and being corrected, and you 
get used to it all, which is the secret of ease and grace and 
power. 

Then you begin to get unconscious, then you begin to 
act, and after that you begin to think while you act, and 
then you begin to make an impression, and not before. 

Girls go into these classes like sticks, but they do not 
come out that way. It isimpossible. It is simply wonder- 
ful the improvement that is made. 

M. Bertin follows your work with the score interleaved 
with the stage business gotten from composers or from 
tradition of the best school. Talks are had and ways dis- 
cussed. Although liberty is given to individuality in action 
each one is made to know the accepted ways and also the 
most logical and artistic. Nobody is left in the dark and 
there is practice, practice all the time. 

During the session you take part in sections of three or 
four different operas, with the different casts belonging to 
each. Each of the others has the same privilege. During 
the moments that you are not on the stage you are watch- 
ing those who are, receiving their corrections, seeing their 
faults and qualities and deciding for yourself. After two 
or three weeks of this you begin to feel as if you were 
doing something. 

Then there are certain days when the empty seats are 
filled with friends and relatives and—managers seeking 
stars. They recognize talent, discover what they want to 
fill their bills for the season, and contracts are signed. 
Never was a more just way of making them. In this way 
nine of the class were engaged last year for theatres 
throughout France and Belgium. 

M. Bertin knows what he is talking about ; he has been 
a singer at both Opéra and Opéra Comique. His address is 








PROF. DR. ERNEST JRDLIGZKA. 


OF BERLIN, GERMANY, 


intends to come to the United States in June next 
and will remain in Milwaukee, Wis., for a period of 
three months. Former pupils of his and new but ad- 
vanced students of the piano who would like to take a 
quarter's finishing lessons, especially in Schumann, 
wee gow Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky playing, should 
send in applications at once. Lessons, $160 for the 
quarter or $10 for single lessuns. 
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AM greatly perent ed and not a little mortified 

to find that the people in America have dropped onto 
the latest and most novel advertising racket invented by 
father Koszalski. Finding that his handsome and tal- 
ented, but by no means phenomenally gifted, boy is rapidly 
losing his drawing powers upon the public with advane- 
ing years, the ingenious father, who is working his Wunder- 
kind for all and more than it is worth, first tried to work 
the composer’s racket, but as this has been done before, 
and as Raoul Koszalski is by no means a second Mozart, 
and even along way off from being a second Josef Hof- 
mann, the novelty of seeing the boy in knickerbockers con- 
duct an orchestra which played an alleged suite of his 
own soon wore off, and something else had to be invented 
to get up renewed and possible increased interest for the 
prodigy, now a prodigy no longer. 

This time father Koszalski really hit upon a new idea, 
and he seems to have marked it well, at least as far as the 
United States is concerned, which happy and prosperous 
country is to be the next scene of action of the Koszalskis, 
father and son, if these lines don’t prevent it. 

Speculating, not unjustly, upon the morbid curiosity 
which such a statement would be likely to produce, father 
Koszalski, by the aid and abetment of a reporter for a third- 
rate daily paper at Cologne (the Kdlnische Zeitung would 
surely have refused to print the article), got up a sensa- 
tional feuilleton in which he changed the sex of his own 
son and made out of the now fourteen or fifteen year old 
comely boy a young lady in disguise and in her teens. Of 
course everybody went to the next recital at Cologne in 
order to see, if possible, whether the boy was a girl or the 
girl was a boy. Copies of the newspaper containing the 
said article were sent in the meanwhile with magnanimous 
copiousness to the different Berlin and, as it now appears, 
also to the various papers in the United States. The effect 
was a different one here from over there. The Berlin 
papers, which are wary in dealing with sensational news 
and whose music critics had seen and heard the doy Raoul, 
refused to reprint, even with credit, the said article, a fact 
which redounds greatly to their credit. Some American 
papers, however, went in for it heart and soul, and I know 
that the Berlin representative of a San Francisco paper re- 
ceived cable orders to wire 300 words about this all-impor- 
tant subject. Why it should make a difference at all to 
readers in the United States whether Raoul Koszalski is a 
boy or a girl I am at a loss to understand, and can put 
down this curiosity only to the credit of the managerial 
fatherly forethought of the elder Koszalski, who, as I said 
before, intends to invade the United States next season 
with his son Raoul. 

That Raoul is really of the male sex and not a sweet 
young lady I can assure you without further and ocularly 
convincing proof, and I think you can safely trust me for 
knowing a young Jady when I see one, even if she should be 
masquerading in boy's clothes, But if there be any among 
you who mistrust my accuracy of judgment in so delicate a 
matter, I can only refer them to that classic witness in 
your own country, Henry E. Abbey, of New York. 


It was during the exhibition of 1889 at Paris that Henry 
E. Abbey, in search of another Josef Hofmann, was 
brought face to face with Raoul Koszalski, who was then a 
little shaver of seven or eight years. The child's father and 
Mr. Charles Wolff, the Berlin manager, were present when 
little Raoul played for Mr. Abbey. The little fellow was 
then so sickly and looked so weak that Mr. Abbey knew 
tight away that Mr. Gerry would not allow his public ap- 
pearance in the United States ; therefore he stopped Raoul 
after the first piece he had played, handing him in his 
wonted generous and amiable way a 20 franc gold 
piece. If Raoul was a boy then, he must certainly be a boy 
still, and I have no doubt that if you interview Mr. Abbey 
he will testify to the correctness of my above statements. 

What vexes me more than anything else is that I should 
have been made an innocent particeps criminis in this 
bamboozling advertising racket in the United States, for in 
the article in the New York Sunday Journal are alleged 
quotations from my last year’s criticism on Raoul Kos- 
zalski’s piano playing, which have been doctored to suit 
the purpose, and which, detached from their surroundings, 
give an entirely different idea from the one I meant to con- 
vey and actually expressed. All I can do, however, in this 
latter matter is to object most strenuously against such 
proceedings on the part of the Berlin correspondent of the 
Journal, for | don’t want to have my reputation as a critic 
jeopardized by a possible and even probable failure of 
Raoul Koszalski’s coming up to the expectations which 
such misrepresentations and doctored articles are liable to 
raise. 

#2 # 

On Tuesday night of last week, a week ago to-day, two 
American artists were heard here at Berlin in two different 
concerts. The first one of these took place in Bechstein 
Hall and was the joint affair of Miss Gertrud Heinrich and 
Mr. Edmund Munger. 

The lady, who has one of those hypertrophically fat, 
paté de foie gras,cod liver oil and entirely indigestible 
vocal organs, ought not to have sung at all on this occasion. 
She was suffering from hoarseness, Nevertheless, she at- 
tempted Beethoven's Ah perfido aria, which she could not 
sing at any time, and for which evil she ought to have been 
sent in guesta tomba to see if the old man had turned 
around in his grave in the Waehring cemetery at Vienna. 

On the other hand I was much pleased with the piano 
playing of Mr. Edmund Munger, who is a native of Xenia, 
Ohio, and who after having nearly finished his studies with 
Professor Jedliczka, is on the eve of returning to the 
United States, where he intends to settle down as a teacher. 
From his playing, which sounds clean cut, intelligent and 
intellectual rather than brilliant or particularly warm, he 
seems well fitted to do so; and I think I can safely recom- 
mend Mr. Munger, who appears like a very gentlemanly 
young fellow, to one of the numerous better class conser- 
vatories in the United States. I heard from him the F 
minor prelude and fugue from Bach's Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord and d'Albert’s suite, op. 1, as well as in immediate 
succession the following seven études: Henselt’s in C 
minor, Moscheles’ in A flat, Thalberg’s in E major and 
Chopin’s A flat, E minor and C sharp minor study from op. 
25 and C minor one from op. 10. In the various styles of 
technic demanded for a clean performance of these differ- 
ent studies Mr. Munger demonstrated that he was well 
taught and that he has a perfect command over the key- 
board as well as variety of touch and tone. 

*# en # 


The second American artist I heard that night was Mr. 
Fritz Spahr from New York, now residing at Leipsic, who 
took part, and as it seemed to me the principal though not 
the most extensive one, in a concert given at the H dtel de 
Rome by Misses Marianne Millde, a Stockholm vocalist, 
and Henny Ruben, a Berlin pianist. The latter young lady 
is a former pupil of Professor Xaver Scharwenka and she 
pleased me through her musically interesting and techni- 
cally finished delivery of Beethoven’s thirty-two variations 


in C minor. She also had performed the piano part in 
Grieg’s F major sonata, for piano and violin, but this I did 
not hear on account of the simultaneous above mentioned 
concert. 

Of Fritz Spahr I have frequently spoken before, and ail I 
can say now is that he greatly improves on each further 
hearing. He is an excellent violinist who satisfies all de- 
mands one could lay claim to in a modern virtuoso in the 
way of technic, brilliancy and dash of bowing, and who be- 
sides plays with rare taste, clean intonation and beautiful, 
musical tone. As a composer Mr. Spahr appeared on the 
program with three pieces, of which the Pavane is in the 
strict form of that stately old dance, and is well written 
from a musician's standpoint, the Berceuse is melodious and 
very taking, and the G minor Polish Dance is fresh ( forseh, 
as Tappert expresses it), and original as well as striking. 
Spahr was much applauded by the audience, and was no 
less successful with his critics, among whom the usually 
severe Tappert is the most enthusiastic one. 

Of Miss Millde I don’t need to write, although she sang 
some of her Swedish national songs with a trifle better 
results than she did on the occasion of her first appearance 
at Bechstein Hall. But on the whole she has neither voice 
nor style, and therefore she ought to stop singing in public. 

**# # 


Another one of Professor Jedliczka’s pupils appeared in 
public in Bechstein Hall on last Wednesday night. His 
name is Alfred Schmidt-Badekow, and though some years 
younger than the American I mention above seems even 
more advanced and,I should judge, also more talented. 
He played the rarely heard and difficult variations and 
figure in F minor for piano, op. 17, by Fr. Kiel, in an ex- 
emplary manner as far as technic and clearness were con- 
cerned, and with a musical variety of conception in each 
individual case which lent to these scholarly but somewhat 
dry variations an interest and even a certain charm of 
which one would hardly believe them possessed. To even 
more enjoyable artistic results led the performance of 
Beethoven's E flat sonata quasi-fantasia, op. 27, No. 1, 
which was interpreted in a most genial and much promis- 
ing manner. I shall look for Mr. Schmidt-Badekow among 
the coming pianists of the next decade. 

22 # 

Again and for the third time in succession the fair vocal- 
ist who appeared at this concert was a sorry specimen of a 
lady singer. Her name on the program was given as Adda 
Terrato, but I doubt whether this is not a pseudonym, for 
it seemed to me that ona former occasion I have heard 
this same young lady as a pianist under a different name. 
This, however, is not a case of a rose which under a difer- 
ent name would smell as sweetly, but it seems more of the 
case of a bad pianist gone to be a worse singer, to judge by 
the horrible way in which Miss Terrato staggered through 
the well-known Proch variations with which. she vainly 
tried to stagger the audience and the critics. 

*#* *# 

From Bechstein Saal I rushed to the neighboring Phil- 
harmonie, where on the same evening the efficient and 
well hked young concertmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra had his soloistic night of honor. As Mr. Anton 
Witek is very popular with the habitués of the popular 
concerts it was no wonder that they turned out in full force, 
and that, moreover, the audience, among whom I noticed 
a great many American students of music, lavished upon 
their idol all the applause he so richly deserved. Mr, 
Witek played in the three portions of the program three 
different violin concertos, all of them in the key of D major. 
He began with the Brahms violin concerto, the performance 
of which I was sorry to have missed ; then he gave the 
Beethoven concerto, which only a few days previously I 
had heard at the same place from Leopold Auer, and he 
wound up with the Paganini concerto, which he played with 
abundant technic and flawlessly clean intonation. As for 
the performance of the Beethoven concerto, I can pay Con- 
certmaster Witek no higher and no more deserved, as well 
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as more flattering, compliment than by stating that I 
greatly preferred it to Auer’s rendering of the same work, 
and yet I don't doubt that Auer, who is Mr. Witek’s senior 
by many years, is at present still a greater, just as he is a 
maturer, artist. But Auer evidently is not a classic player, 
while Witek’s ideals are incorporated in Beethoven and 
Brahms, and the younger man brings to his task an enthu- 
siasm and a sacred fire which seem to have been cooling 
down a bit in the riper artist. 

I spoke before of Witek’s command of technic and fine 
musical ear, and I must add that in the Beethoven concerto 
he had a breadth of style and sweep of bowing which were 
commensurate with the contents of the composition. The 
tone produced by him is, however, not quite as big as one 
might have expected, but what there is of it is sympathetic, 
sweet and of pure quality. Altogether the young man has 
a certain charm of personality, coupled with modesty of 
demeanor and an evident nobility of conception, which makes 
him a valuable man at the head of any orchestra. 

** # 

Thursday night I spent part of my concert time at a 
piano recital given in Bechstein Hall by Miss Hedwig 
Iwanowska-Zaleska, of Warsaw. She is another one of the 
many flourishing young pianists of the Rubinstein school. 
This does not necessarily mean that she is a Rubinstein 
pupil, but she plays or attempts to play in that master's 
style and manner. There are lots of talent heaped up in this 
young lady with double compound fracture your jaw name 
and she plays “like a house on fire,” but there is also much 
wanting in her playing, above all artistic repose and finish. 
Her technic is by no means reliable. Still I was pleased 
with her interpretation of some Rubinstein pieces, the bar- 
carolle in A minor and a little polkain G. Also Moszkow- 
ski's Caprice Espagnol in A was not badly played, but the 
Liszt Campanella revealed a considerable lack of technic. 
The early part of the program, on which figured the Chopin 
F minor fantasia and B minor sonata, as well as some 
smaller works by Paderewski, Godard, Stratkowski and 
Liadow, I was obliged to forego on account of a simulta- 
neous concert at the Singakademie which I attended first. 

sn # 

This was a joint affair of Miss Adelina Herms and 
Eugen Sandow. Of both of these artists I have written 
before, and thus only need to reiterate that the lady is one 
of the best of Berlin's leading contralto Lieder singers and 
the gentleman a cellist of merit, but not an overpower- 
ing artist. I heard from him a ‘cello concerto in D 
minor by Heinrich Hofmann which has a very sweet, 
slow movement, and is generally speaking an agree- 
able but not a striking or particularly original work. 
It was received with applause by a large audience, and the 
composer was present and seemed to enjoy the interpreta- 


tion of his work. 
sene 


Miss Herms gave first three standard Lieder (Weber's 
Heimlicher Liche Pein, Schubert’s Memnon and Schu- 
mann’s Mit Myrthen und Rosen), and then, after Mr. San- 
dow had interpolated a Bach adagio for violoncello, the 
lady gave us some novelties for which I had come to the 
concert, These were E. E. Taubert’s Gebet, a stately and 
really imposing Gesang ; Es muss was Wunderbares sein, 
composed once more by F. Fies, which song was re- 
demanded. For this I saw no good reasonexcept perhaps, 
because the glaring appropriation of the opening bars to 
Schumann's Mondnacht which occurs in Ries’ Lied pleased 
the public. Otto Lessmann's song Harren is quite s/zm- 
mungsvoll, and has an artful accompaniment. Bungert’'s 
forcedly comic song, Nimm mich doch, was cleverly sung 
and took despite its vulgarity of text and musical invention. 
Two manuscript Lieder by A. Naubert were not interesting. 

* 2 # 

On Friday night no less than six concerts were given in 
Berlin, among which a performance of Judas Maccabzeus, 
by Handel, by the Berlin-Potsdam von Wagner Society at 
the Emperor William Memorial Church, under Sucher's 
direction ; a Zajic-Gruenfeld chamber music soirée at the 
Singakademie, Eugen Guer’s first Lieder and ballad re- 
cital at the Philharmonie, Sven Scholander, the Swedish 
vocalist’s song soirée at the Architektenhaus, anda recital 


each at the Bechstein and the Potsdamerstreet Concertsaal 
would have had claims upon my special attention. 

As it was impossible to make up my mind to which one 
or two of these six concerts I should give preference, I took 
the short cut resolution and went to none of the six, but 
repaired to the Royal Opera House, where Theodore Reich- 
mann was to make his guesting début in Berlin in one of 
his favorite parts, Marschner’s The Vampyre. The ghastly 
but still interesting work is given nowadays only when 
some virtuoso baritone wants to guest in it. But as it is 
thus only rarely put on, and as I have retained my youth- 
ful fancy for Marschner’s works, I was quite eager to hear 
it. This time, however, I was doomed to disappointment, 
for when I reached the Opera House I found that on account 
of Miss Heidler’s sudden indisposition the Vampyre was 
shelved, and Kienzl’s musical Schauspie/, Der Evangeli- 
mann, was substituted. After all I had no cause to regret 
this sudden change of house bill, for first of all Kienzl’s 
affecting work, which I had not again heard since its Berlin 
premiére, interested me anew, and, second, the perform- 
ance itself was a highly satisfactory one. 

It is true the part of the bad and afterward repentant 
brother Johannes is not in scope or vocal opportunities as 
strong or favorable aguesting réle as The Vampyre would 
have been, but Reichmann succeeded in making it one of 
the strongest of all stage representations I have yet seen, 
Dramatically he far outstripped the usual Berlin represent- 
ative of the part and his mask as the hypocrite and villain 
in the first act, as well as his make-up as dying man in the 
second act, betwe2n which there is a supposed interval of 
thirty years, was excellent. Histrionically the deathbed 
scene and the meeting between the two brothers, winding 
up with the forgiving by the innocent sufferer of his guilty 
but repentant brother, was so touching and affecting that 
many in the audience, men as well as women, were in 
tears. Reichmann’s dramatic gifts have intensified and 
the whole man has become a stronger, deeper character 
than when you last heard him in New York, some five or 
six years ago. His beautiful baritone voice, one of the 
noblest and most sympathetic vocal organs the Lord ever 
created, has lost none of its richness and charm, and as, 
moreover, the old fault of occasional downward deviation 
from the pitch did not make itself felt on this occasion, the 
handsome baritone carried off a success which was as en- 
thusiastic as it was deserved. He was many times recalled 
after the final fall of the curtain. 

It would be more than unjust if I were to confine my 
laudatory remarks to the guest of the evening, for the 
home support was as excellent in every way as the Royal 
Opera of Berlin can boast of. Sylva’s creation of the part 
of the innocently suffering martyr Mathias is one of the 
most sympathetic of stage representations one could see 
the world over. His song of forgiveness when he appears 
in the garb of a street preacher is rich in mellowness of 
tone and expression, and it is almost wonderful how fresh 
he preserves his tenor voice. A most charming partner of 
his is Frau Pierson in the short-lived réle of the hapless 
heroine of the drama. Frau Retter-Goetze also was in 
particularly good voice that evening. Lieban made the 
most of his episodical little funny part of the village tailor, 
and the orchestra and ‘out ensemble under Dr. Muck’s 
most effective direction were so excellent that the per- 
formance as a whole was one of the best I have witnessed 
at the Royal Opera House. 

*# *# # 

After this pleasant one night operatic interruption I re- 
sumed my concert routine on Saturday night. First I 
heard a portion of a piano recital given in Bechstein Saal 
by Vladimir de Pachmann. Of course, you don’t expect 
me to go into details or even into raptures about this little 
imp of the piano. You have read too much about him in 
Tue Musicar Courier already, and perhaps more than he 
is worth or deserves. Suffice it to say that he was as 
clownish and as chimpanzeeish as usual, but also as velvet 
fingered. His tone quality on a beautiful Bechstein grand 
was luscious as ever. But somehow his mental machinery 
seems with advancing years to work much less reliably 
than his finger gymnastics. Anyhow, he made some queer 
breaks in the Weber A flat sonata, where once in the 


menuetto capriccioso his memory gave out completely and 

he substituted for the author's music such pianistic ram- 

blings of his own as happened to come under his fingers. 
The program comprised further : 


Barcarolle, op. 60.......e+see+e++ 
Sonate, op. 35, in B flat minor.. 
Etude, op. 25, No. 8......00-00+5 
Polonaise, op. @ Nout. vccceves 
Ballade G moll........ceeseeees 
Trois Mazurkas, op. 67, No.4 
(ceuvre posthume)........ 
Op. 56, Ne. Bic. ceccccbsecsan 


Licvbdesbe seveiconeccacave F. Chopin 





Trois Valses, op. 34, No. 2...... 
Op. 69, NO. 2........seeeeeee | 
On, TE Bits Sicessa ssndsesves J 
Rondo capriccioso, Op. 14..........ccercsccscceee soocsccces Mendelssohn 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 12.........ccccesesceesscccsccsessvers F. Liszt 
But these I did not stay to hear, as I was much more in- 
terested in Leopold Auer’s concert, which took place the 
same evening in the Singakademie. 


2 


When I reached this venerable concert hall I found it 
nearly filled with friends and admirers of the great St. 
Petersburg violinist, conductor and teacher. Auer is evi- 
dently a great favorite in Berlin, and he deserves it. 

He lost no time in making up for the fiasco (I call it by 
its unvarnished name) which he had scored with his per- 
formance of the Beethoven violin concerto at the last Philbar- 
monic concert, and this time he was as successful, or even 
more so, than he had been unfortunate on the previous 
occasion. Auer played first Goldmark’s A minor violin 
concerto, a work which is full of rich colors and is not 
lacking either in musical ideas. Still, it seems to be better 
work for the orchestra than for the solo instrument, and 
that is probably the reason why the work is not more fre- 
quently placed on concert programs, although the violin 
literature is so very limited. Auer got over the technical 
difficulties of the work, of which there are many, in facile 
style, and the master of the bow had plenty of occasions to 
show his skill in this particular direction. His intonation 
this time was also above reproach, and his fine, musical 
tone quality shone to even greater advantage in the next 
following Mendelssohn concerto than it had done in the 
Goldmark composition. The Philharmonic Orchestra per- 
formed the accompaniments to these works, under Pro- 
fessor Mannstaedt’s direction, in a careful, but always very 
discreet or rhythmically concise, manner. 


** # 


Of soli with piano accompaniment Professor Auer gave a 
melody in E flat, by Tschaikowsky, Auer’s own violin and 
piano arrangement of the pretty G major waltz from 
Tschaikowsky's serenade for string orchestra, and lastly a 
concert tarentella in G minor of the concert giver’s own 
composition, which through the display of virtuosity 
brought down the house. Not until he had given four en- 
cores was Professor Auer released from the podium by his 
many and really extravagant admirers. 


** * 


I come now to last night's principal concert, the eighth 
symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra, under Court 
Conductor Felix Weingartner’s direction. 

As March 9 is the day on which in the year 1869 Hector 
Berlioz closed his eyes forever the concert was made a 
commemoration of this anniversary by a performance of 
Berlioz’s chef d’ceuvre, The Damnation of Faust. Nothing 
more befitting could have been done, and a performance of 
this rarely heard and beautiful as well as interesting and 
important musical creation would have been welcomed 
with delight by music lovers anyway, but I am sorry to say 
that in many ways last night’s reproduction of The Dam- 
nation was not up tothe standard of a commemoration per- 
formance or to that we have become accustomed to look for 
under Weingartner and by the forces of the Royal Or- 
chestra, assisted on this occasion by some of the solo per- 
sonnel and the entire chorus of the Royal Opera. Onlya 
few months ago I heard at Leipsic a performance of the 
same work under Nikisch’s direction, with the Gewandhaus 
chorus and orchestra and selected soloists, which was as 
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far superior to last night's performance as Astrachan caviar 


is superior to the native American article. 

The reasons for this comparative Berlin failure are mani- 
fold. First of all, I don’t believe in the efficaciousness of 
the method prevailing here of giving at noon of the same 
day on which the concert itself takes place a public re- 
hearsal for the concert. All the forces connected with the 
work—conductor, orchestra, soloists and chorus—are thus 
forced to go twice on the same day through the even physi- 

cally, let alone mentally, fatiguing ordeal of performing a 

work of such scope and which puts such demands upon all 

concerned, even upon the listeners. It is no wonder, then, 
that the forces are somewhat used up and that the evening 
repetition or real concert performance cannot be as fresh, 
because its participants are weary, as the rehearsal some 
hours previously held had been. Next comes the circum- 
stance that the Royal Opera chorus are a hard worked lot, 
anyhow, and that therefore there remains not sufficient 
time, not to speak of energy or actual artistic pleasure in 
the matter, for studying a work with such vocal difficulties 
as thoroughly as it must be done in order to achieve the 
best, or even satisfactory results. Again, as far as the 
Royal Orchestra (one of the most brilliant organizations of 
artists in the entire world) is concerned, I noticed once more 
what I said also on a previous occasion, that when this 
body is placed upon the stage and is flanked by the chorus 
then its splendor and sonority are vastly diminished, 
and that therefore the performance could not have 
sounded brilliantly, even if the musicians had been fresh 
instead of tired. 
This was most plainly and unmistakably shown in the 
gloriously orchestrated Rackoczy March, which stirring 
piece of music I have never yet seen fail in effect, except 
at last night’s reproduction of The Damnation. The same, 
or very nearly the same, it was with those two other orches- 
tral gems, the Dance of the Sylphs and the menuet of the 
Will o’ the Wisps. 
One would have thought them irresistible if played by 
the Royal Orchestra under the baton of a Weingartner, and 
yet they came dangerously near falling flat. If I now add 
that of all the soloists not one, with the probable exception 
of Miss Hiedler, was equal to the task, and that, above all, 
Weingartner himself did not loom up on this occasion as 
the great Berlioz interpreter, as which he has been cracked 
up heretofore (by myself also), you will have an adequate 
idea of what happened at the opera house last night. 
Sommer was very nearly ridiculous as Faus/, he having no 
conception of the mental depth of the character and no 
organ to interpret the music, even if he had the brain for 
it, which he has not. He is simply a sweet tenor of the 
nincompoop description. If he was ridiculous, old man 
Betz was not less so as Mephisto. He was leathern, and 
he sang down his characteristic, ironical and sardonic 
music as if he were giving utterance to the soliloquizing of 
a hungry schoolmaster, That Mefhisto’s serenade was 
nevertheless demanded on this occasion gives you a fair 
estimate of the genius of Berlioz. Stammer bawled out 
the rat song of Brander, and Miss Egli completed the 
cast. 

I left the opera house in disgust before the performance 
was completed, and this was the first time I ever did so 
during any reproduction of Berlioz’s chef d’euvre I ever 
witnessed, among which were half a dozen by the two 
Damrosches, pére et fils. 

*n * 

While I was at the opera house I could not attend, as I 
should have liked to have done, a concert by the oratorio 
and Lieder singer, Mrs. Emily Hamann-Martinsen, which 
took place at the Singakademie last night. 1 am told, how- 
ever, on the very best authority, that the affair was an 
artistic success, and that the concert giver, who is a lady 
of high vocal as well as musical culture, was most flatter- 
ingly and enthusiastically received. 

*n # 

Theodore Reichmann will continue his appearances here 

as guest during the coming week, and will be heard on 


eminent virtuoso. 





spiel at the royal opera is that of Mme. Prevosti, who will 
appear here to-night in Traviata. 
** 2 


One of the Berlin papers publishes asa piece of news that 
Mascagni has withdrawn his Ratcliff on account of the 
tardiness which the Royal Opera House is showing with 
regard to the first production of that work, and that Rat- 
cliff is to be produced here in the fall by another Sonzogno 
troupe at a stagione in which Zanetto is also to have its 
first Berlin representation. NowI have it directly from 
Director Pierson that there is absolutely no truth in the 
above statement. Ratcliff has been bought and is paid for ; 
consequently neither Sonzogno nor Mascagni has a right to 
awithdrawal. Nor have they thought of such a thing. The 
chances are that Ratcliff will be produced here for the first 
time before the month is over. 


The renowned Berlin violin virtuoso, Prof. Waldemar 
Meyer, after an interval of about nine years, during 
which time he concertized in foreign parts, has lately met 
with successes in Germany, notably in Berlin, Breslau, 
Leipsic, Bremen, Barmen, Diisseldorf, &c. He was re- 
ceived everywhere with applause by the public and praise 
by the press, all of which goes to show that he is a violin- 
ist of the first rank. Lately Prof. Waldemar Meyer has 
established here a school for violin playing, in which new 
institute also persons of less means are enabled to study 
under this well-known master of the violin. The reputa- 
tion of this virtuoso vouches for the fact that students, of 
whatever nationality, will learn something at Prof. Walde- 
mar Meyer’s school. 

eet 

Prof. Ernest Jedliczka whose name as a piano peda- 
gogue is even greater than his reputation as a performer, 
came to tell me that he intends spending the coming sum- 
mer in the United States and that he will sojourn for a 
period of three months at Milwaukee, where his wife's 
parents reside. To unite the useful with the agreeable 
Professor Jedliczka has the intention of giving a quarter's 
term of lessons to such old pupils of his as want to avail 
themselves of this favorable opportunity to furbish up with 
their former master. Any advanced pupils who want fin- 
ishing lessons, especially in Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, 
Chopin and Schumann playing, can also be accommodated. 
Applications should be sent early, as, of course, only a 
limited number of pupils can be taken, and they should be 
addressed in care of the Berlin offices of Tue MusicaL 
Courigr. 
Other callers were Mr. and Mrs. William Lavin, fresh 
from their Wiirzburg successes and loaded with laurels and 
Steinwein. From here they will leave this week for Vienna, 
where they will appear jointly for the first time on Tuesday 
night of next week. It is also on the cards that William 
Lavin will appear here as A//fredo, together with Madame 
Prevosti in Traviata, at the extra performance which the 
Emperor has ordered for Monday the 23d inst., and at 
which, of course, His Majesty will be present. 

Miss Nellie Cameron, a young Scotch lady with a high 
alto voice and a pupil of Prof. Felix Schmidt, also called to 
tell me that she intends emigrating to the United States 
next fall, where she hopes to find plenty of engagements as 
oratorio and concert singer. Mr. Henry W. Howard and 
Mr. Mildenberg, from New York, also called. The latter 
gentleman will soon return to his Brooklyn penates. 

O. F. 








A Young Violinist.—Master John K. Witzman, just 
thirteen years old, has been creating quite a sensation this 
season in Philadelphia on account of his solo violin playing. 
He gives evidence of phenomenal talent, and received this 
season the Gilbert R. Coombs free scholarship for violin at 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, 
where he is diligently studying under John F. Rhodes. the 


Thursday night as 7he Flying Dutchman. Another Gast- 


A Busy Season for Gilmore’s Band. 
R. VICTOR HERBERT has an immensely 
busy season ahead for Gilmore’s Band. No such 
season has been laid out for the organization for many 
years. Engagements have crowded upon one another so 
closely that already the entire summer is taken up and the 
autumn until October 24 by three cities alone, Philadelphia 
(at Washington Park on the Delaware), St. Louis (Exposi- 
tion) and Pittsburgh (Exposition). These three protracted 
engagements include the full band of fifty instruments. 

Immediately upon the termination of the Pittsburgh Ex- 
position engagement the band will go on tour, which will 
undoubtedly cover the continent. Manager Mahnken is 
putting business affairs in admirable shape, and is deter- 
mined that the future of Gilmore’s Band, under such 2 
director as Victor Herbert, shall be made far more illus- 
trious than it was ever in the past. 

And why not? Gilmore's is one of the first and greatest 
of the large band organizations, but—with the single excep- 
tion of a short period immediately following the death of 
Mr. Gilmore—it has always contained the very best mu- 
sicians that could be obtained. Its roster of famous artists 
has always been unapproachable. Victor Herbert has 
added to its quality vastly since he became director, and, 
moreover, has made of Gilmore's a far more artistic organi- 
zation than it was ever before. The name is synonymous 
with all that is good, choice and progressive in military 
band music, and now that Victor Herbert has lifted it on a 
higher art plane than formerly the playing of Gilmore’s 
Band surpasses anything in its history, according to 
the opinions of the notable critics of the New York Her. 
ald, New York World, New York 7ribune, New York 
Evening Post, New York Recorder, New York Times, 
New York Sun, New York Musica. Courigr, and, in fact, 
all of the great daily, weekly and periodical musical au- 
thorities of the metropolis, and the New York verdict has 
been more than indorsed throughout the entire country. 
The Atlanta Constitution declared that the band’s 
engagement was the greatest musical event Atlanta ever 
enjoyed aside from the Patti concerts. The New Orleans 
Picayune said it was the greatest musical event in the 
history of that city. The Memphis 4/Z-ca/ said that it was 
by far the best band ever heard in that city. The St. Paul 
Pioneer Press said Gilmore’s Band is not what it used to 
be—it is better. The Toronto G/ode said it was better 
than anything of the kind ever heard in that city, and this 
has been the praise everywhere. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch, September 6, 1895, said: “‘A 
rush for the exposition concerts.” ‘Great was Gilmore, 
but greater is Victor Herbert, who has succeeded him.” 
The Rochester Hera/d, November 18, 1895, said: ‘‘And 
the band played on. Victor Herbert and his musicians 
responded to ten encores last evening.” 

The band is to-day, without question, better than it ever 
was, and without any equal. 








Quintano Historical Concert.—M. Giacomo Quin- 
tano, violinist, gave the first of a series of historical 
recitals on Saturday evening last, March 28, in Chickering 
Hall, opening with Corelli and leading up to the present 
century. He was accompanied by Mr. Max Rolle. Second 
recital April 7. 

Symphony Concert.—The symphony concert given by 
the Germania Orchestra in Musical Fund Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on Friday afternoon, March 20, was unusually in- 
teresting. 

The program included Dvordk’s Slavische Rhapsodie 
No. 2, op. 45; Beethoven's Violin Concerto, op. 61, D 
major, and Haydn’s Symphony No. 1, E flat ; Mr. John F. 
Rhodes, professor at the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, Philadelphia, being the soloist. He gave this most 


difficult concerto with the greatest ease, playing with 
great breadth of tone and the most faultless technic con- 
ceivable. He is a master of technic, and commends him- 
self to cultivated listeners by the purity of his style. His 
enviable reputation as a virtuoso is thoroughly deserved. 
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IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, who started for the 
Riviera on Monday, presided, in the absence of the 
Earl of Kilmorey, at the first meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the Barnby Memorial Trust Fund. The proceed- 
ings were of a formal kind, an executive committee being 
appointed tocarry out the objects of the movement. It 
was understood, however, that a public appeal would shortly 
be made, and that a concert on behalf of the fund would be 
held in the Royal Albert Hall after Easter. The Common 
Council has been asked to start the subscription with a 
grant of £1,000. All moneys raised will be invested ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the three orphans, two boys and 
a girl. The members of the committee include Lords Kil- 
morey, Windsor and Charles Bruce, the Lord Mayor, Sir 
John Stainer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
Professor Bridge, Mr. F. H. Cowen, Professor Herkomer, 
Canon Duckworth, and Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 

A concert in aid of the widow and son of Vincent Wal- 
lace, the composer of Maritana, was given yesterday in 
Queen's Hall, when a number of eminent artists gave their 
services, and it is to be regretted that only a small sum was 
realized. Among those appearing I might mention Miss 
Ella Russell, Miss Evangeline Florence and Mme. Belle 
Cole, Americans, and Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, 
in Let Me Like a Soldier Fall; Mr. Denis O'Sullivan and 
Mr. Watkin-Mills. 

The veteran Mr. Sims Reeves who has been on a pro- 
vincial tour, appearing principally at music halls, will re- 
turn to London and commence his teaching again on the 
25th inst. 

The organ of the Foundling Hospital, originally pre- 
sented to the institution by Handel, has been rebuilt, and 
was formally reopened on Sunday with a special service. 

M. Godard's opera La Vivandiére was successfully given 
at Liverpool on Tuesday night, with Mile. de Lussanin the 
principal réle, and Mr. Hedmondt as George. The Liver- 
pool correspondent of Tue Musicat Courier speaks highly 
of the opera and the production. 

I gave a brief outline of the plot of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
new opera, The Grand Duke, in my last letter. The music 
is wedded to the libretto in Sir Arthur Sullivan's inimitable 
manner, Without enumerating the various excellent points 
which are so well adapted to the scenes they accompany, 
I may say that many numbers are destined to become 
very popular. The mounting and general excellence of the 
performance were fully up to the Savoy standard. The cast 
included nearly all the old favorite artists, with one addi- 
tion, the Hungarian soprano, Mme. von Palmay, who made 
a distinct success. 

Mme. Amina Goodwin, the eminent English pianist, who 
composed the music of the national anthem, written by 
Mr. W. Ingram Adams, has opened the ‘‘Goodwin” Im- 
perial Pianoforte College in Bond street for the exclusive 
teaching of piano and harmony for lady students only. 


I believe it has now been settled that Signor Mancinelli 
will conduct the performances of Die Walkiire, Lohengrin 
and Tannhauser at the forthcoming Drury Lane presen- 
tations of opera in English at Easter. Miss Susan Strong, 
I learn, will not be the Steg/inde, but Mme. Duma instead, 
and Mme. Amy Sherwin has also been added to the list of 
sopranos. Sir Augustus is making preparation to give a 
month’s run, opening on Easter eve, of grand opera in 
English. 

The Scottish Orchestra, of whom I have spoken in recent 
letters, has now decided to go on for next season, pro- 
viding the public give adequate support. Arrangements 
are being made for fifteen symphony, fifteen popular and 
six choral performances, between November and February, 
under the conductorship of M. Kes. These performances 
will include The Messiah, Elijah, Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion and the conductor's own cantata, The Diver. The 
orchestral numbers will include Beethoven’s nine sym- 
phonies, Dvor4k’s New World symphony and Tschaikow- 
ski’s Pathétique and others. 

Dr. Dvordk will be in London next Monday, and at the 
Philharmonic Society on Thursday will conduct his sym- 
phony and his new violoncello concerto, besides some of 
his songs. 

The vocal score of the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, The 
Grand Duke, which Messrs. Chappell & Co. are to publish, 
and which is being prepared for the press by Mr. Clarence 
Lucas, will be issued on the 31st inst., and of the first edi- 
tion 10,000 copies will be printed. 

The appearance of Herr Nikisch here to conduct the 
concerts of April 20 and May 4 is looked forward to with 
keen anticipation. 

The usual run of concerts has taken place the last week, 
but none called for special mention. I might say that Miss 
Helen Buckley made a very successful first appearance at 
the Popular Concerts on Monday night. 

The Columbian Quartet, also from Chicago, has had 
exceptional success at the last two St. James’s Hall Ballad 
concerts. 

Miss Rosa Green was successful at the Saturday evening 
Crystal Palace concerts, and Miss Regina de Sales, singing 
a new song by Mr. Herbert Bunning at Miss Hirschbein’s 
concert at Steinway Hall on Saturday night, Sunshine 
and Roses, made a distinct hit. 

A performance of Berlioz’s Faust was given in Albert 
Hall, Sir A.C. Mackenzie conducting. This work has been 
for some time a favorite with the patrons of the Royal 
Choral Society, and as usual some of the numbers were 
encored. Miss Ella Russell sang the soprano music most 
satisfactorily. The other soloists were Mr. Ben Davies, 
who leaves for America to-day ; Mr. Henschel, who sails 
next Saturday, and Mr. Douglas Powell. 


MARCH 20, 1896. 

Sir Augustus Harris has chosen Faust to open the season 
of opera in English at Drury Lane on Easter Eve, the 
principal parts to be played by Mme. Fanny Moody, Miss 
Meisslinger, Messrs. Hedmondt, Richard Green and Charles 
Manners. Other members of the company will be 
Mme. Amy Sherwin, Mme. Duma, Mme. Amadi, Miss 
Pauline Joran, Messrs. Brozel, Bispham and Bevan, 
the conductors being Signor Mancinelli, Mr. Glover and 
Mr. Feld. During Easter week the operas will include 
Tannhduser, Hansel and Gretel, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci and Carmen. The English version of Die 
Walkiire, which proved such a draw last autumn, will be 
revived during the second week, and an English version of 
M. Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin is talked of. 

The general committee of the Barnby Memorial Trust 
Fund now consists of ninety-nine gentlemen, most of 
them well known in social, musical, literary or artistic 
circles. From these an executive has been chosen, includ- 
ing Lord Kilmorey, the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir John Stainer, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Bridge, Mr. H. T. Brooke-Hitching, Mr. W. Coenen, 
Mr. H. Gadsby, Mr. H. J. Greenwood, the Provost of 


Eton, Mr. Alfred Littleton (honorary secretary), Colonel 
Makins, Mr. J. B. Orgill, Mr. Randegger, Mr. Walter Scott, 
Mr. Fred. R. Spark, the Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, 
and Mr. F. Warre-Cornish. This body has issued an ap- 
peal, in the course of which they say: ‘‘The committee 
feel that the circumstances of this case justify them in ap- 
pealing with confidence to the musical public and others 
for generous subscriptions wherewith to meet a really press- 
ing need.” 

The Green Park Club began its third year under most 
auspicious circumstances at the permanent premises, 10 
Grafton street, on Tuesday afternoon. An excellent pro- 
gram was provided, in which Miss Esther Palliser, 
Mme. Belle Cole and others took part. 

Das Heimchen am Herd (The Cricket on the Hearth) 
will be produced at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, this 
evening. It is a lyric drama in three acts, founded by the 
librettist, Mr. E. M. Willner, on Dickens’ story, and set to 
music by Carl Goldmark. 

Mr. J. C. Duff, of operatic fame in America, is at the 
Victoria Hotel engaging artists for several schemes on the 
other side, one of them being an American tour of Shamus 
O’Brien. It was intended that Mr. Denis O'Sullivan and 
Miss Kirkby Lunn, who take the part of Shamus and his 
wife respectively, were to go to America, and the other 
members of the company were to be selected there, but 
after the negotiations were carried to nearly a successful 
issue Sir Augustus Harris decided that it might be detri- 
mental to interfere with the present company here, and the 
production of this opera in America has been deferred until 
the autumn. They have had very good houses so far, and 
the prospects for a run to the end of the London season are 
good. After that they will probably spend two or three 
months in Ireland prior to their visit to the United States. 

A new club called the International Ladies’ Club has 
been established in Old Bond street, where, among the 
advantages secured to its patrons, there will be American 
cooking. This is underthe auspices of Miss Cowen, sister 
of the composer, and Mrs. E. Winifred Grace. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is having a holiday at Monte Carlo. 

Sir Augustus Harris’ fancy dress balls at Covent Garden 
have been as popular this year as ever. 

It is now decided that no successor to Sir Joseph Barnby 
at the Guildhall School of Music will be appointed before 
the autumn. The Choral Society conductor may be chosen 
after the last concert this year, when Elijah will be per- 
formed. It takes place on April 28. 

Herr Emil Sauer makes a short tour, besides playing at 
the Philharmonic Society on Thursday evening, and will 
appear at Torquay, Brighton and Bristol, returning home 
the last of next week. 

The Countess de Bremont, who had the famous libel case 
with Mr. W. S. Gilbert, has recently gained considerable 
note as a composer of songs. Golden Africa, published by 
Messrs. Ascherberg & Co., and another Spanish bolero, 
published by the same house, are quite popular. She still 
continues her literary work on St. Paul’s, Madam, and 
other papers, adding to that musical criticism, and it fell to 
her lot to write a criticism for one of these papers of Mr. 
Gilbert’s new opera, The Grand Duke. I might add that 
immediately after the trial Mr. Gilbert wrote to the 
Countess de Bremont, saying that he had been laboring 
under a misapprehension in regard to her, and he did not 
wish to put her to any further trouble or expense what- 
ever, and would incur the cost of the trial himself. 

Ata meeting of the leading citizens of Manchester on 
Tuesday, convened by the mayor, it was arranged that for 
a memorial to Sir Charles Hallé a bust or portrait should 
be placed in the Town Hall, that they should found free 
scholarships at the College of Music, which he successfully 
inaugurated just previous to his death, and that the cor- 
poration should purchase his extensive library. 

Arrangements have just been completed for an extensive 
concert tour through the provinces in October and Novem- 
ber next, when the party will be headed by Miss Ella Rus- 
sell, and the other artists will be Miss Jessie King, con- 
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tralto; Mr. Charles Chilley, tenor, and Mr. Charles Cop- 
land, baritone, with Miss Edie Reynolds, violinist. 

I understand that there is talk of Mr. Nikisch postponing 
his orchestral concerts until the autumn. 

Dr. Dvordk at the Philharmonic Society has been the 
most important musical event of the past week. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Henschel had his symphony concert on the same 
evening, so that subscribers of both concerts had to miss 
either the one or the other, or attend a part of each. But 
to demonstrate that there is a large public in London who 
will give support to orchestral music, it is only necessary 
to mention that hundreds of people were turned away from 
the Philharmonic concert and a large number from Mr. 
Henschel’s symphony concert, where the principal attrac- 
tion wasthe Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. The Philhar- 
monic program opened with Dvordk’s symphony in G, 
which was heard in London some five years ago, Thecom- 
poser received a very warm reception on his appearance at 
the conductor’s desk. This was followed by five biblical 
songs, which were specially scored, and which were sung 
by Mrs. Katharine Fisk. Perhaps the most interest was 
centred in his new violoncello concerto, which was per- 
formed for the first time, Mr. Leo Stern playing the solo 
part. It must be confessed that this work was some- 
thing of a disappointment. In the first place it was too 
heavily scored. In the first two movements Dr. Dvorak 
has secured his effects chiefly by workmanship. His the- 
matic material is rather limited, especially in the opening 
allegro, which certainly is the best movement in the work, 
although the audience seemed better pleased with the 
adagio, where Mr. Leo Stern was heard to the best advan- 
tage. The last movement was rich in themes, but I do 
not believe the work will ever become popular like many 
of his other works. At the close Dr. Dvordk and Mr. 
Stern were heartily recalled. Mrs. Fisk acquitted herself 
admirably of her task, and later in the program sang 
Goring Thomas’ Summer Night. Emil Sauer played Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor concerto in E flat, responding to an en- 
core with the same master’s rondo in G. Smetana’s 
overture Lustspiel ended the concert. 

Mr. Henschel secured an all round excellent performance 
of the ninth concerto, and Mr. Borwick was recalled after 
his performance of Beethoven's concerto in E flat. Mr. 
Henschel is to be highly commended for providing a sea- 
son when we have had the opportunity of hearing Beetho- 
ven's works given in their chronological order. This con- 
cert ended the present series, and at the close Mr. Hen- 
schel was very heartily applauded, and it is gratifying to 
learn that arrangements have already been perfected for 
carrying on these concerts next year. 

At the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening a performance 
of Judas Maccabeeus was given. Sadness seemed to affect 
the work of the chorus, as it was this oratorio that Sir 
Barnby conducted a rehearsal of on the evening before his 
death. The performance does not call for special mention. 

On Tuesday evening St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated 
in the usual way by concerts at the principal halls in Lon- 
don and the provinces, when the old favorite Irish songs 
were sung by well-known vocalists to the evident delight 
of large audiences. 

Last Saturday Dr. Joachim played at the Crystal Palace, 
and, as usual, proved a draw, choosing as his concerto 
Viotti’s twenty-second in A minor. He displayed his 
wonderful talents to the pleasure and profit of all present. 
Later he played Bruch’s romance in the same key and for 
an encore gave a bourrée from one of Bach’s unaccom- 
panied sonatas. Another feature of the concert was a fine 
performance of Schumann's C major symphony, under the 
conductorship of Mr. August Manns. 

The Musical Artists’ Society, that has been formed some 


twenty-two years and which has been a means of helping 
young artists and composers to a public hearing, gave their 
first concert of the season on Monday night, when two 
manuscript works were brought forward. 

Nothing of special interest took place at the Popular Con- 
certs, except that Mr. Mark Hambourg made himself a 
favorite at this institution, where all the leading solo pian- 
ists appear sooner or later. 

Madame Moriani, the well-known vocal teacher of Brus- 
sels, comes to London for two weeks at Easter, when she 
will be consulted as a voice specialist. 

Mrs. A. Schreiber gave an interesting lecture on Ancient 
Music last Saturday before the Mozart Society, when she 
brought forward considerable original information as to the 
history of the organ. 

Last night a grand concert was given at the Queen’s Hall 
in aid of the Armenian Relief Fund, when several American 
artists took part. Miss Regina de Sales, who is rapidly 
taking a first position here, received an encore for her very 
artistic rendering of Sing, ye Merry Birds, by Mulder, 
responding with Supposing. Miss Rosa Green sang 
very artistically Gounod’s Stances de Sapho, proving as 
great a favorite as ever, and Mme. Belle Cole in O mio 
Fernando, from La Favorita, responded with an encore. 
A new soprano, Mme. Alexa, from Alexandria, Egypt, 
made a successful first appearance. Several other well- 
known artists appeared, altogether making up a long pro- 
gram, and a considerable sum must have been added to the 
fund. F. V. ATWATER. 





First Lenten Musicale. 


HE talented director and instructor of the Ogden 

School of Vocal Instruction, Madame Ogden Crane, 

commenced her series of Lenten musicales at her studio on 
Fourteenth street last Wednesday. 

The program was not a severe one, and everything was 
delightfully informal. Mrs. Crane enhanced her reputation 
as a teacher of the voice by her pupils’ good vocal work. 
In the five minute lecture given on tone production Mrs. 
Crane displayed a remarkable force, energy and accuracy. 
She explained that the resonant quality of the voice, which 
was simply used as a medium, was located in the head and 
that the singing voice was by nature an octave higher than 
the speaking voice, which fact she illustrated ably and 
satisfactorily to her large and interested audience. 

She claimed that the sine qua non of tone production 
resided in the accuracy, fullness and beauty of human 
speech, and that to acquire this accomplishment demanded 
unremitting patience allied to indomitable industry. 

She alluded to what is called breath control, and asserted 
that the great difficulty with all improperly taught singers 
was that while they understood and felt the necessity of 
tone production, not one in a hundred grasped the mystery 
of tone distribution ; and asserted further that diaphrag- 
matic breathing, about which so much has been written and 
said, was an unknown quantity among so-called vocal 
teachers. Her claim that there is only one register in the 
human voice—a statement hostile to every school—excited 
surprise ; but the lady proceeded to prove that these so- 
called registers had a common origin ; that the fixity of 
tone was dependent upon natural qualification and uner- 
ring ear application. 

She admitted that while there was but one register there 
were three or four directions in which it not only might be 
but was used. She explained lucidly that the sounding 
board of the voice, which consists of a hard cartilaginous 
plate or series of plates, was found in the roof of the mouth, 
and that in order to correct mistakes committed or to avoid 
those which are impending the teacher must direct her at- 


tention exclusively to the cultivation of tone emission, pro- 
duction and regulation. 

At the conclusion of her talk Mrs. Crane permitted 
questions on all points which had not proved comprehen- 
sible to the listeners, after which a vocal program was 
given. 





Xaver Scharwenka. 


ERR XAVER SCHARWENKA, the eminent 
composer and pianist, the recognized unexcelled ex- 
ponent of the romantic school of piano playing, is embark- 
ing on a spring tour and will open in Atlanta, Ga., on 
April 10. Success will doubtless attend the brilliant musi- 
cian’s appearances, his reputation being a matter of wide- 
spread interest over two continents. 

Over 2,000,000 copies of Scharwenka’s celebrated Polisi 
Dance No. 3 have been sold in America. More important 
works have all attained exceptional success and popularity. 

Scharwenka has played with eminent success, and his 
compositions have been performed by all the great orches- 
tras, including the New York Philharmonic Society, Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestra, Boston Symphony Orchestra, New 
York Symphony Society, Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Baltimore Peabody Symphony Orchestra, Cincinnati Sym- 
phany Orchestra, Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Anton 
Seidl Metropolitan Orchestra, Worcester Festival Orches- 
tra, &c., in America. He appeared twice in the same sea- 
son with the London Philharmonic Society, an honor and 
preference rarely shown to any artist. 

charwenka’s concert tours in Europe have embraced all 
the capitals of England, Russia, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Holland, and with the great violinist, Sauret, of 
Sweden and Norway. Thousands of American students 
have studied piano under his direction in Berlin and Amer- 
ica, and his authority as a teacher is only equaled by his 
success. He is admittedly one of the greatest professors 
of piano alive, and has received innumerable decorations 
for his various qualities of musicianship. 

Personally Scharwenka is a man of many friends ; his 
genial, frank, whole-souled temperament and companion- 
able nature, free from affectation or self-assertion, is delight- 
fully combined with his profound artistic attainments. 
Many cities will have a warm welcome ready for Xaver 
Scharwenka. 








Deaths.—The deaths are announced of Adolph de 
Groot, who collaborated with Adolph Adam in the music of 
La Faeidondaine, at Paris, aged seventy-six, and of Jules 
A. G. Busschop, a distinguished amateur composer, at 
Bruges, aged eighty-five. 

Doras Gras.—The date of the birth of this celebrated 
singer is given variously by various authorities, Fétis says 
she was born in 1807, Vapereau, in 1813, and others in dif- 
ferent years. Her birth is registered at Valenciennes as 
“Julie Aimée Joseph Vansteenkiste, born 21 Fructidor, 
year of the Republic XIII.,” that is September 7, 1805. 


Meyerbeer Prizes.—The Berlin Academy of Arts 
announces the competition for the Giacomo Meyerbeer 
prizes for 1897. Competitors must be bern in Germany and 
be under twenty-eight years old. They must have studied 
at one of the schools attached to the Royal Academy, the 
Stern Conservatory or the Cologne Conservatory. Com- 
positions to be sent in before May 1, 1896, consisting of a 
vocal double fugue, text and theme given by the judges ; 
an overture for grand orchestra and a dramatic cantata, 
introducing an instrumental prelude, for which also the 
text will be given out. Further information will be given 
by the Royal Academy of Arts, Berlin. 








MAURICE STRAKOSCH’S 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF MUSIC 


FOR THE 
Perfection, Development and Preservation of the Voice. 
Compiled and Edited by M. LE ROY. 
POSTPAID, - ONE DOLLAR. 


M Patti’s sister writes 
me * ee re mem March 8, 1888. 


“1 hereby certify that the Exercises and Explanations contained in this book are 
the ones used by my hu: d, Mr. Maurice Strakosch, in teaching all of his artist 
pupils, from ‘Adelina Patti to Nikita.”* AMALIA STRAKOSC , née PATTI. 

Certificate from LOUISA LAUW, authoress of 
**Fourteen Years with Adelina Patti’’: 

“Lam pioused to testify that ‘The Ten Commandments of Music ' are recognized 
by me as being the identical exercises which I was accustomed daily to hear Madame 
Adelina Patti practice.’ 

MINNIE HAUK srites: “Mr. Maurice Strakosch has been my instructor and to 
his excellent method I owe tly the success I achieved. I can, therefore, most 
warmiy recommend his ‘Ten Commandments of Music.’"’ 

THEODOR WACHTEL, the famous tenor, writes: “J heartily recommend to 
amateurs and artists alike the system of my master, Maurice Strakosch, ‘The Ten 
Commandments of Music,’ to which I am indebted for all the success I have had."’ 

EMMA THURSBY aiso testifies to the ‘‘inestimable value of my dear master’s 
system, ‘The Ten Commandments of Music.’" 

CHRISTINE NILSSON acknowledges the priceless worth of her impresario’s 
(Maurice Strakosch) system. 

LOUISE NIKITA writes: “To the simple, common sense system employed by 
my late master, Maurice strakosch and his successor, M. Le Roy, I shall ever be 
grateful for whatever success I have obtained in the many countries I have visited.” 

Review by the late Dr. HUEFFER, Musical Critic of the “ Times,” London : 

“ Brief, singularly clear and absolutely free from padding, physiological or other- 
wise. The ints for voice cultivation and the es od Rule’ proses compnisi: 
the ‘Ten Commandments of Music’ must be regarded as the c d ext 
the hings of a ph lly ful master. The result of many years’ care- 
ful observation, they are designed not only for developing, but also for keeping the 
vocal organs in the highest state of efficiency possible to them.” 
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Dr. Robert Goldbeck, 
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Cotsford Dick 


Be My Dearest, Lovers all the Way, 3 ; ° é E 

Say, Yes! Mignon, Amorita (each in two keys), . Guy d'Hardelot 

Ss ring Is Here, She Loves Me (each in three keys), ith A. Dick 
ope, Once, In Arcady, Mine All, . ‘ 4 ‘ Arthur Hervey 

A Field of Daisies, Album of Six Songs, Geo. W. Bytig 


Sunrise, I Love You So, A Leave Taking, Paston Cooper 


SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC. 


Coquette Skirt Dance, Claude Trevor 
Cupid’s Waltz, _ . 2 P 3 v J “ss Daisy Hope 
Gentleman Joe, Barn Dance, Polka and Selection, } Bond Andrews 


La Gracieuse, . P P : ‘ 
Flower of the Nile Waltz, . Courtenay Winthrop 
Mile. Baiser’s Waltz, . ° ‘ ; . 8B. Holzer 
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Owen B. Jenkins’ Pupils’ 


Recital. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 24, 1896. 


USICAL FUND HALL was crowded last 
Saturday evening on the occasion of Mrs. Owen B. 
Jenkins’ pupils’ concert. Mrs. Jenkins spent six years 
in Paris studying the best methods of voice culture. 
Her first teacher, Signor Ezzio Ciampi, was a pupil of 
Delle Sedie and her second, Madame Anna de la Grange, 
studied with such Italian masters as Rossini, Rubini, 
Mercadante and the elder Lamperti. Mrs. Jenkins next 
went to Madame Marchesi, with whom she remained a 
pupil fortwo years. While there she repeatedly sang in 
that famous teacher’s concerts and acquired such pro- 
ficiency in her studies as to justify her appearance before 
the public as a thorough and able exponent of the celebrated 
Marchesi method. 

Aside from this she studied the piano with Monsieur 
Delaborde, professor of the Paris Conservatory, and later 
with M. Ludovic Breitner, and declamation with Mademoi- 
selle Delaporte, formerly of the French national theatre. 
Not a trifling part of her qualifications as a teacher of vocal 
music has been gained through her friendship with well- 
known composers and the most renowned artists, both in- 
strumental and vocal, among whom Madame Adelina 
Patti-Nicolini stands at the head, and whose hearty indorse- 
ment she has, beside letters from her containing expression 
of sincere interest in her profession and of the greatest 
pleasure at her already successful career. 

Her pupils conclusively proved that her method of laying 
a foundation and placirg tie tone was a complete success 
in every case. It was surprising to note the facility and 
ease and naturalness of tone even among the beginners, 
and one was convinced that the future would bring forth 
from them the best kind of artistic worth. The program 
was as follows : 


Mrs. 


Trio, Madre del Sommo Amore. Campana 
Miss Virden, Miss Steinbrecker, Miss McCulken. 
Connais tu le pays (Mignon)... .......cccccccsscesesesseevess A. Thomas 
Miss Helen Frances Clay. 
Massenet 
Miss Emma Boyles. 
Violoncello obligato by Mr. L. Trein. 
Ask What Thou Wilt 
In Questa Tomba 


De Koven 
Beethoven 
Miss Florence Mae Riter. 
Duet, O That We Two Were Maying 
Miss Virden, Miss Clay. 
Cavatina, Una Voce Poco Fa (Il Barbiere di Siviglia) 
Mrs, J. W. Little. 
Serenata p \dbbeoupsenbse cinue sends snécoessnees Tosti 
Miss Elizabeth Gillingham. 
Solo and chorus, Merry Miller (Rob Roy) 
Miss A. Edith Virden. 
Miss N. Skinner, Miss Lansdale, Miss Furness, Miss Boyles, Miss 
Thunder, Miss Clay, Mrs, Little, Miss Freemann, Miss McCall, 
Miss Palen, Miss McCulken, Miss Boswell, Miss Riter, 
Miss Skinner, Miss Hare, Miss Judson, Miss Wade, Miss 
Gillingham, 
Jewel Song (Faust) 


De Koven 


Miss A. Edith Virden 
Duet, Ricordare (Requiem Mass) 
Miss Thunder, Miss McCulken. 
Behren 
EA POs arvcscicrnpecccccvccsscecccecersbsvocesonce stones S. Marchesi 
Miss Maude Burt McCall. 
Strelezki 
Gnly a Pale of Bias ByGS...06cccvcvccdccsdbesncsccdctedcocvccss Shepherd 
Miss Adele Steinbrecker. 
Violin obligato by Miss Alice Edith Greims. 
Nobil Signor (Les Huguenots) 
Mrs. J. W. Little. 
Che Faro Senza Euridice (Orfeo) 
Miss Elizabeth McCulken. 
Pur di Cesti (old Italian air) 
Miss Emma Boyles. 
Violoncello obligato by Mr. L. Trein, 
Cavatina, Ernani Involami (Ernani) 
Miss Mary Gordon Thunder. 
The Two Grenadiers 


Trio (William Tell) 
Miss Virden, Mrs. Little, Miss McCulken. 
Miss Virden’s high soprano voice, though not powerful 
or unusual, was so well formed that she could do with it 
all that her evidently keen musical taste and artistic in- 


stinct suggested ; her good phrasing, always colored by 
eareful and delicate shading, and her skillful portamento 
showed a knowledge of effect suggestive of a finished 
artist. 

Miss Riter possesses a superb organ of great promise, an 
alto of unusual volume, clear and sweet in the upper regis- 
ter, rich and full below, and firm and exactly true to pitch 
throughout. With that coveted vibrato quality in her 
round, open chest tones, her sympathetic singing and ear- 
nestness produced a deep effect. 

Miss McCulken’s voice was noticeable for its exquisite 
purity and sweetness. It was even throughout, emitted 
with crystalline clearness and smoothness and without ef- 
fort. 

Miss Thunder and Mrs. Little displayed flexibility of 
tone and accuracy in rapid coloratura passages most cred- 
itable to the teacher. 

Miss McCall’s excellent diction, Miss Steinbrecker’s 
sparkling quality of tone, and the artistic singing of Miss 
Boyles and Miss Gillingham delighted the audience. 

Upon the urgent request of her friends, Mrs. Jenkins 
sang a couple of songs that aroused much enthusiasm. 
Her well-known perfection of style and method was most 
apparent and highly appreciated by her hearers. I. E. S. 





Music in Weimar. 
SCHROTERSTRASSE 28, WEIMAR, February 11, 1896. 

W E have no coloratyra singer here, and so it 

comes that when the Barber of Seville was to be 
given a Rosine had to be looked for elsewhere. In Vienna 
was found a Frau Marie Merkl, and this young lady, she 
may be well in the twenties, appeared and announced it as 
her début. She isa typical Viennese and her enunciation 
was not free from local dialectical coloring. Some people 
found the accent charming ; I didn’t. A few tones sufficed 
to show that she had learned the Italian art of economizing 
the voice and taking everything easy, reserving her powers 
for the dramatic climaxes. She appeared to sing with the 
utmost ease. and the tones that poured from her throat 
were as a feather blown hither and thither. Her acting 
was sometimes deficient but never awkward; one cannot 
expect anything near perfection in a first attempt. 

Figaro was not very good. I have heard the aria much 
better sung; the acting was too stereotyped. It requires 
alight, mercurial personality. Bartholo and Basilio, given 
by Wiedey and Hennig, were most funny ; they make most 
ridiculous figures and impromptu jokes. There was a good 
sprinkling of the juvenile element in the audience, and it 
was amusing only to hear how they laughed and enjoyed 
the fun. When Sartholo came in fuming and blustering 
and wrenched off his wig, flinging it intoa chair, screams of 
delight came from a score of young throats. Even if one 
is a little apathetic over the performance, it is a real pleas- 
ure to see how the children enjoy it. 

The third chamber concert, under the leadership of Con- 
certmeister Résel, opened with a new string quartet in B 
minor by J. M. Weber. I was unfortunately prevented 
from arriving punctually and so only heard the tail end of 
the last of the four movements. Accoiding to the local 
critics the beginning was a little harum-scarum, but as it 
developed the themes and form became better and the last 
movement was brilliant. 

There was a note on the program to the effect that the 
composer had been awarded the first prize for it at the 
international string quartet competition at St. Petersburg 
in 1892. 

Herr Résel played the andante from his new concerto 
for viola. He wasina much happier mood than when I 
last heard him. He handled the viola very well, and sur- 
prised me with the beautiful tone he produced. He played, 
too, with considerable feeling. The composition is, so far 
as I heard it, what the Germans call “ innig,” a very pleas- 
ing melody and simple. No strained harmonies and 
effects. 

Herr Zeller sang three so-called songs by Richard Strauss. 
For my comprehension there was little song form about 
them; they would be more fitly entitled ‘‘ dramatic 
scenes.” They were intensely dramatic, particularly Wie 


sollten wir geheim sie halten, and Herr Zeller gave them 
with great force andenthusiasm. The public showed greater 
manifestations of pleasure at the next number, consisting 
of songs by Sommer and Risel. One of the latter, Rosen, 
die Luft mit Diiften wiirzen. was encored. Brahms’ 
Klavier quartet in A major closed this program, and was 
played with a great deal of dash. The adagio is agrand 
movement and was rendered to perfection. The last move- 
ment is a knotty problem to solve, but all played well ; 
Krzyzanowski made a solid foundation ¢t the piano, and 
the rest of the structure was carried out to the entire satis- 
faction of the audience. 

Stavenhagen is back again after a most successful tour 
of some six weeks in England. He played at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London. At Liverpool he had a grand recep- 
tion, and according to the papers people were on the seats 
screaming and waving handkerchiefs, and behaving gen- 
erally in a crazy and enthusiastic fashion. He seems very 
pleased with the artistic and financial success of his pian- 
istic expedition, and informed me when I interviewed him 
recently that he had made a splendid contract for next 
season. He says he will never be bamboozled again with 
pianos. He played on a Bechstein on this tour, and told 
me he intends sticking tothat for his English and European 
engagements, and if he goes to America again he will 
play a Steinway and make sure of getting one. He will 
conduct the next theatre concert. 

The Magic Flute was given last Sunday, anda New 
York citizen, Mr. Blass, who has studied under Stock- 
hausen in Frankfort-on-the-Main, made a tremendous hit 
in the part of Sarasiro. He sang the same about ten days 
ago, but I could not attend, and as I never take thing on 
hearsay evidence I waited to hear him myself. He hasa 
magnificent voice of good compass and sympathetic quality, 
and the song In These Sacred Halls brought down the house. 
On Sunday he received a wreath at the end of the perform- 
ance and an ovation into the bargain. The intendant has 
done a good stroke of business in engaging him for five 
years. He has a splendid physique, in keeping with his 
voice, and he looked a perfect Jove on the stage. 

Frau Merkl sang the Queen of the Night, and I observed 
that she was not so good in sustained passages as in light, 
rapid scales and staccato work. The performance as a 
whole was excellent. 

There is a possibility of Professor Halir playing in the 
next concert. Epwarp W. Osporn. 





Vanderveer~-Green and The Messiah. 

A T the monster Messiah performance at Toronto, 

March 23, Mrs. Vanderveer-Green had a remarkable 
success, as witness these local criticisms : 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green showed the same care in the contralto 
solos which characterized her singing at the Albani concert a few 
weeks ago. Her mellow and expressive voice was beautifully 
effective in He Shall Feed His Flock, and Mme. Albani, following 
with Come Unto Him, produced a profound impression. The ap- 
plause continued until the artists had several times bowed acknowl- 
edgments. He Was Despised was sung by Mme. Green with a depth 
of feeling perhaps never before imparted before a Toronto audience. 
—The Toronte World. 


It would be very hard indeed to state who was really the bright 
and particular star last evening. 

A spirit of patriotism of course brought Madame Albani to the fore 
in a sense, but Mrs. Green and Mr. Salmond we 1! held their own. It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Green made a most pronounced hit at 
a concert given not so long back in very nearly the same solo envi- 
ronment, and last night’s serious work in no manner served to change 
the really high opinion one was forced to conceive of a gifted 
woman’s conscientious work.—7he Toronto Globe. 





Kutscherra.—Friulein Elise Kutcherra at a Colonne 
concert in February sang the final scene of the Gdtter- 
daimmerung in the French language and gained great ap- 
plause for her dramatic power and noble voice. At her 
own concert in the Salle Erard she was assisted by Mlle. 
M. Godard, sister of the late composer, a distinguished 
violinist. Devriés, of the Opéra Comique, and Fraulein 
Kutscherra sang Elizabeth's prayer from Tannhduser, some 
Lieder of Schumann and Schubert, Wagner’s Traum, and 
together they gave in the French language the Swallow 
duet from Mignon. 
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Music in Switzerland. 


VEVEY, February 10, 1896. 


ACH season, in the large hall of the Vevey 
Theatre, that is, in the theatre proper, three grand 
concerts d’abonnement are given, under the auspices of 
la Société de Développement de Vevey. For a number of 
years these concerts have been continued, exerting a 
marked influence upon the musical taste of the community, 
and introducing to us many artists who would otherwise 
have been unheard by us. 

The orchestras of Lausanne and Vevey are united, num- 
bering together about seventy-five men, and, reinforced by 
various soloists from abroad, always present programs suffi- 
ciently attractive to fill the hall. The conditions in Vevey 
are more favorable for large concerts than at the Kursaal 
in Montreux; the hall is larger, and so is the stage. The 
hour, 8 p. M, has also much to do with one’s enjoyment ; 
these 8 p, M. ‘‘matinées musicales ” are depressing in their 
daylight effect, upon artists as well as audience. 

Given a large, comfortable, well lighted hall, filled with 
an appreciative audience (and an audience is generally 
more appreciative after than before dinner), and nothing 
is needed for an enjoyable evening but good music, and 
that Herr Langenhau always provides. To his persistent 
labor and untiring effort in the matter of rehearsals, as 
well as to his artistic discrimination and selection, and to 
his business energy, the success of these concerts is un- 
doubtedly due. 

The second concert of this season’s series took place 
Monday, February 10, with the Trio Hollandais and Mme. 
Langenhau-Hirzel as soloists. The Trio Hollandais is 
known throughout Europe, having met with universal ap- 
preciation and success upon their various tours. They are, 
Gott sei dankt, not ugly; indeed, standing the three to- 
gether, with their gowns of dark crimson velvet outlining 
and framing their white necks and unadorned busts, they 
formed a pleasing picture. Their voices are fresh, and 
blend harmoniously, they sing with expression and ease, 
and above all with simplicity ; there is never any striving 
for effect. Their success with their Vevey audience was 
instantaneous, their recalls being frequent and their floral 
tributes so many as to decorate the stage. They sang 
Catherina von Reunes’ Belooning, and her pretty 
little Waterdroppeln, and Joh. Brahms’ well-known 
song with such a charming text, Da unten im Thale. 
The two Norwegian songs, by J. Mertens, I did not like so 
well, but Bargiel’s Im Friihling was splendid. It was 
by far their best selection, and the only one that gave them 
the least chance of showing the compass and richness of 
their voices, as well as their exquisite harmony and modu- 
lation. The repeated tones, ‘‘im Friihling, im Friihling,” 
filled the hall with a volume of sweet sound—then died 
away to the merest whisper—rousing the audience to en- 
thusiasm. It was well done. 

For the first time I had a chance of hearing Mme. Lan- 
genhau play with an orchestra, and she fulfilled the ex- 
pectation I had built upon her, even from such hindered 
performances as those in Clarens and Territet. I am no 
lover of piano playing in general. Rubinstein ; Carrefio, 
whom I first heard over twenty years ago, together with 
Ilma di Murska, in Grunewald Hall, New Orleans, and 
whose brilliancy and grace I have never forgotten, any 
more than I have heard equaled Di Murska’s astonishing 
high trills, and Bertha Marx, are the only ones who ever 
succeeded in retaining my interest unabated during a piano 
recital, 

To this list I must now add Mrs. Langenhau. I have 
heard greater performers oh, yes !—those whose fame and 
whose technic both surpassed this little woman’s, but she 
has temperament first, last and all the time. She has 
force, too, and can dominate a strong orchestra, and can 
control the piano and make it szxg ; her legato is wonder- 
ful ! 

Monday night she presented the Schytte concerto (C 
sharp minor) op. 28, given for the first time in Switzerland— 


in Germany it has been played only once—by Arthur Fried- 
heim ; the orchestra parts are all still in manuscript. This 
concerto is not only new, it is also very brilliant and ex- 
tremely difficult; divided into allegro, intermezzo and 
finale, it is not sufficiently long to tire an audience, and I 
am quite sure will soon become a favorite in the pianist’s 
répertoire. Mme. Langenhau played from memory, as she 
always does; she was interrupted again and again by 
tumultuous applause, and at the close of the brilliant and 
bewildering rapid finale was literally covered with flowers. 

I was forced to miss the Leonore overture, No. 8, which 
opened the concert, owing to the poor tramway connections, 
which brought me to Vevey only after the overture had be- 
gun and the doors had been, very properly, closed. The 
concluding number, Dvordk’s Symphony No. 4,G major, 
was also spoiled by this poor tramway service ; the audi- 
ence became restless, and finally began leaving the hall 
before it was finished, in order to secure places in one of 
the two trams chartered to take us back to Montreux. I 
lingered to the end, thereby losing my seat and being com- 
pelled to stand all the way home. One does not mind that, 
though, on a calm and beautiful winter’s night, with the 
ever imposing panorama of lake and mountain gradually 
unfolding as we circled on our homeward way, and gather- 
ing a new and mystic beauty beneath the faint light of the 
stars, that accorded well with the sweet echoes yet ringing 
in our ears. 

And I heard Dvordk's symphony, which is well worth 
listening to, especially under Langenhau’s magnetic direc- 
tion, The work is new here, but like all of Dvorak’s, original 
and beautiful, full of harmony and rhythm, the adagio 
especially. It is a real pleasure to listen to an orchestra 
so conducted, so in accord with its leader. 





CLARENS, February 16, 1896. 

Saturday, February 16, found us again in the Salle des 
Réunions, Clarens, gathered together to enjoy more 
familiarly the talent of Mme. Langenhau and the playing 
of the violin virtuoso Franz Schoerg, of Geneva. I never 
feel at ease in this ugly and cheerless little hall ; and the 
** reserved” seats, hard wooden benches, all on a dead 
level, with no chance of seeing over the hats of even the 
one or two rows before you, invariably put me in a bad 
humor. Consequently I listened coldly to the opening 
Suite, op. 44, for piano and violin, by Ed. Schutt. The 
suite did not particularly interest me, the canzonetta alone 
has melody; the Rondo 4 la Russe falls into livelier mood ; 
but the violinist disappointed me, his interpretation lacked 
warmth ; he moved his body continually, and his bowing 
was, to say the least, peculiar. Besides, though a hand- 
some, blond young fellow, his appearance was so delicate 
and emaciated as only to awaken pity in the visible effort 
his playing entailed. His second morceau, Sarabande 
and Gigue from Bach, was better; he showed scholarly 
finish and technique, and even infused life into the spirited 
movement of the gigue. 

The third number was Beethoven’s Romance in Sol, and 
took me completely by surprise. The very first notes, 
deep, full and tender, caused me to open my ears and 
eyes and gaze at the player in wonder. Was this the 
same man? Where now was his effort, his weakness, his 
languor? Gone was the pallor of his cheeks and the weak- 
ness of his bearing ; with his head thrown back and his 
body swaying in rhythm to the music, he played as one in- 
spired and drew from his violin divinest harmony—never, 
never have I heard the Romance played like that ; there 
was a tone, a quality in his playing that gave it the beauty 
of the Swan song, full of renunciation, of sorrow and of 
grief, and the passion of these winning triumph at last. 

In the second part we heard Sauret’s pretty little can- 
zona and Zarzycki's mazurka. Here again he astonished 
me ; you know that this mazurka contains a long sustained 
and difficult flageletto passage (where a slight falling off in 
tone is so difficult to avoid, and so perceptible when not 
avoided) ending in a very high note. He played this won- 
derfully ; each note fell singly and true; like drops of water, 


clear, rounded, limpid, crystal in its purity. A murmur of 
admiration swelled through the hall, that murmur so much 
more flattering than even tumultuous applause. Then cries 
of ‘‘ Bravo! bravo!" broke forth, and insistent applause, 
to which he responded smiling, as if in deprecation of our 
wonder, by a little berceuse, so sweet, so soft, so tender, 
that to my surprise I found my cheeks wet with tears, 
Nevertheless I enjoyed the romance more! 

Gone was the critical attitude I had assumed toward an 
artist unknown to me ; he had won me solely through the 
magic of his art. I have since learned that he is a pupil of 
the Brussels Conservatory, where he took a first diploma, 
so probably 'tis to Ysaye that he owes his eccentricities. 

I do not believe that ‘‘ there is only one way of doing 
anything, and that is the right way.” There are many 
“right” ways of doing everything ; the thing is to find a 
new way for yourself so rig/z as to induce others to follow 
you. This is really the history and the secret of all progress 
since the world began. I do not mean by this to say that 
Herr Schoerg has the ambition to found a new school of 
violin playing on a method of bowing different to that 
which the German school enforces ; but I do say that the 
object of all method, all practice, all technic, 1s to produce 
certain effects ; and if these effects are produced ay, even 
in highest perfection) by deviations from the accepted 
method, why, enjoy the effect and abstain from hypercritical 
comment. 

Herr Schoerg has toured Europe successfully ; in 1893 he 
appeared with Madame Albani in Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, 
London, Paris, Brussels, &c. They contemplate an Amer- 
ican tour together at an early date ; then you may judge for 
yourself of this sweet violinist. 

This most enjoyable concert was marred toward its close 
by the sudden and unexpected illness of Mme. Langenhau- 
Hirzel. While playing her seventh selection, next to the 
last on the program, she fainted at the piano, and the 
swoon was alarmingly prolonged. The audience behaved 
admirably, made no unnecessary outcry, cleared the hall 
within a few moments, and quietly proceeded homeward. 

This illness came from overwork ; Madame Langenhau 
is of limited physical power, but immense nervous force. 
One has only to see her slight form, her delicately poised 
head, covered—like a child’s—with short, clustering curls, 
and her pale face, lit by large, intelligent dark gray eyes, 
to realize this, and to wonder whence comes the power, 
almost masculine in its quality, of her playing. "Tis her 
will force that is great, and that has carried her so far. 
She is a pupil of Leschetizky and Mme. Essipoff, studied 
under them for four years, and that is saying enough. 
Leschetizky, the great, the honored, the well beloved 
master, chooses his pupils. Of many applicants he re- 
ceives only those who, to his all discerning eye, evince 
some touch of genius. Once his pupil, his effort (and his 
success) is to bring that hidden gift visibly before others; 
to transfer genius from the brain to the finger tips; to 
enable you to express upon those cold ivory keys the emo- 
tion of your soul ; to give, fire, color, power and sentiment 
to your interpretations. Mme. Langenhau is his pupil. 

She has undoubtedly much to learn, but her fine touch, 
her wonderful execution and her thorough musical under- 
standing lead me to believe in the future, to which her 
boundless ambition sets no limit. Neva Strauss. 





Dresden Conservatory.—On March 5 the forty- 
eighth musical performance of the Royal Dresden Con- 
servatory took place, when a program of fifteen numbers, 
including four by teachers in the institution, was gone 
through by the pupils. 

Chamber Music in Paris.—The first concert of 
the Society of Chamber Music, wind and strings, at Paris 
was a great success. The program comprised Spohr, 
nonette, for strings, flute, oboe, clarinet, basscon and 
horn; Bach, sonata for piano and oboe; Saint-Saéns, 
sonata for piano and violin, and Hummel’s septuor. The 
second concert was announced for March 19, with the 
names of Bach, Handel, Weber and Saint-Saéns. 
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BosTON, Mass., March 29, 1896. 
R. FLOERSHEIM in his interesting and valu- 
able letter from Berlin dated March 38, speaking of 
the Martucci symphony, says: ‘Still I am grateful to 
Nikisch that he has made us at least acquainted with the 
first symphony so far written by an Italian composer.” 

I was under the impression that Sgambati has written 
two symphonies. The first, in D major, was played here 
in Music Hall November 10, 1894. 

Cherubini wrote a symphony in 1815. Franco Faccio 
wrote his symphony in F major about 1868. Then there 
are the early symphonic beginnings of Sammartini, the 
first one played at Milan, 1734, 


* 
* - 


To singers of intelligence and passion I urge the beauty 
and the power of Stscherbatscheff's six songs, the words 
by Heine: Der kranke Sohn, Der Tod, das ist die kiihle 
Nacht, Der Asra, Der Schneidergeselle, Vergiftet sind meine 
Lieder and Die Ilse. Would these unconventional, wild 
songs becaviare to the average audience? Surely they would 
move the man or the woman of temperament. Another 
song that I have never seen on a program in this country is 
L’Archet, text by Ch. Cros and the music by Gabriel 
Fabre, for soprano or tenor. There is a ‘cello obligato, but 
without the ‘cello, simply with piano accompaniment, the 
tune is irresistible in its strange, haunting simplicity. 


* 
. * 


This reminds me that Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich gave 
‘their second and last song recital in Steinert Hall the 28d. 
Mrs. Heinrich sang songs by Haydn, Chadwick, Mackenzie, 
Grieg and Schubert, and with her husband duets by Rubin- 
stein, Gétze and Mozart. Mr. Heinrich sang songs by 
Schumann, Foote, Chadwick, MacDowell. I can only say 
ditto to what I said last week about the interpretation of 
songs by these accomplished artists, who were in excellent 
voice. This was the only advertised concert last week. 
There was a lull; the battle will be resumed fiercely to- 


morrow. e 
* * 


I fear that my friend THe Raconteur was too modest ; 
that the wreath of which he spoke last week was intended 
for his massive brow. Well does he deserve such tribute 
in the sight of the people! 

When our large cities are really civilized and music is not 
a plaything of fashion the critics at the end of a season, 
operatic or symphonic, will be called by a grateful audience 
upon the stage and crowned, while performers and conduct- 
ors lead the applause. 

It is the fashion now to sneer at the poor devils who try 


to earn their living by showing people in the morning that 
they should not have enjoyed themselves the night before. 
I regret to add that many composers join in the abuse of 
men who are at least polite enough to listen to their com- 
positions, even where they are as dismal as the Virginian 
swamp and symbolic of the Slough of Despond. 

It was only the other day that an amateur, rich chiefly in 
land and beeves, stammered out a philippic against the 
tribe of critics, who *‘ could create nothing.” He forgot 
that they can create dissension and strife. Seriously, how 
can an intelligent man make such a childish statement ? 
Because a composer composes painfully he is not neces- 
sarily acreator. Agenius creates ; and how many geniuses 
are there engaged to-day in making music? Because a 
man by sweating and moiling finishes a suite, or a sym- 
phony, or a trio, without a trace of originality or inspira- 
tion, is he therefore a creator? It seems to me that the 
critic who knows he has nothing new to say in music is a 
superior animal to the man who cobbles away at a piece 
that bores, even if he has influence enough to obtain a per- 
formance and kind friends enough to applaud. Is there no 
‘‘creation” in acriticism? Is there no talent, yes, genius, 
displayed in the preparation of a review that excites atten- 
tion, provokes honest discussion, points out merits and 
faults and makes for musical righteousness ? 


o*« 


How little music of any worth has been written within 
a year for Easter! Look over the piles of stuff in the 
shops ; do you find one anthem worth the rehearsal ? 


* 
- * 


Easter in Boston brings changes in choirs. Let me tell 
you a true story of contemporaneous human interest. 

Achurch in the neighborhood of this city, through its 
music committee, hired for a year, beginning January 1, 
an organist and a quartet of singers. Soon after the en- 
gagements were made there was disagreement in the 
committee, followed by the resignation of one or more of 
the members. A fortnight ago the organist and the singers 
were told that they would not be needed after Easter, but 
they were expected te sing the Easter service. And so, in 
spite of the engagement in January, the organist and the 
choir were requested to resign ; they were requested at so 
late a date that they will find with difficulty other positions. 
They are further handicapped by the fact that they are 
expected to sing at Easter. Nowtwoof the choir depended 
largely on their salaries for their daily living. 

Is such conduct on the part of church officials fair and 
honorable? Is it decent? Is it worthy of a Christian 
church ? 

This instance, alas, is not a solitary one, nor is it the first 
in the history of the relations between choirs and commit- 
tees. You may ask, why do not theaggrieved sue? They 
may not have insisted on written contracts; then such suits 
are apt to be long winded and futile. 

It is true that committees are often not the only parties 
to agreements who behave as they would not be likely to 
behave in mercantile business. Singers sometimes break 
their word or avail themselves of a technicality for a few 
more dollars, or, as they express it, a more desirable stand. 
A singer will agree to begin duty at a certain date for a 
certain sum. She hears of a more remunerative position ; 
she applies for it, thinking she is sure of one, and if she 
does not succeed in getting the better, she will put up with 
the worse. The committee or the organist of the church 





offering the lower salary is thus liable to be left. There is 
no easy or sure redress. 

Choir salaries in and about Boston are undeniably too 
low. In many cases the singers rely largely on their posi- 
tions for their income ; it is no wonder, then, that they are 
tempted to scheme for the sake of gaining a sum that seems 
small when weighed in the balance with honor. 

Acongregation expects a singer to be in good voice every 
Sunday in this throat-choking climate ; it expects the singer 
to be sympathetic, or brilliant, or of irreproachable 
technique—and at a small salary. No wonder that there 
is so much perfunctory, mediocre singing in the choir lofts 
of Boston. And there are many amateurs here who are 
willing to sing, or play the organ, because they “' enjoy it” ; 
there are also many pianists who play the organ as though 
it were a piano, and by leg-pulling usurp the places that 
should belong only to thoroughly equipped organists. 


I know a music teacher in Boston who pastes into a scrap 
book every ‘‘ Sassiety item” in which he or his wife is men- 
tioned. He has pursued this habit for some years. The 
scrap book is in the anteroom to the room in which he gives 
his lessons. To each new pupil who is early and has to 
wait he hands this book and says, ‘‘ Look this over ; I think 
it will entertain you.” 


* 
* * 


I also know an organist here who was asked by the 
clergyman to furnish an anthem suitable for a baptism. 
The organist pondered the subject, and then said, with an 
impassive face, ‘* Don’t you think Stainer’s What Are 
These Which Are Arrayed in White Robes? would be 
appropriate?” Was this the same organist who at a wed- 
ding ceremony insisted on the performance of the old trio 
Protect Us Through the Coming Night? 


* 
7 - 


It must rejoice the cockles of your hearts to know that 
the ‘* anti-tights bill” was rejected at Albany. Whenever 
I hear of such absurd and pruriently prudish attempts at 
legislation, I recall what happened in Rome (Italy, not 
New York) in the forties. The marionnettes in that city 
were so artistically made that the authorities compelled the 
innocents to wear sky-blue drawers so that the danger of 
illusion might be averted. 

o 
* * 


This reminds me that the burratini of Rome at the 
Palace Fiano used to sing and act in the operas of Rossini. 
Mr. Peisse is my authority: ‘‘ The burattini of Rome not 
only play farces and comedies, they play in ofera serza, in 
Otello, for instance, the Semiramide—the whole opera, with 
ballet, song and an orchestra of five or six pieces. I have 
been as much amused and moved by this spectacle as if I 
were at the San Carlo at Naples, or Opéra at Paris. The 
gestures and movements of the figures, although of little 
variation, have their meaning and force even in pathetic 
and tragic situations.” 

And the Abbé Du Bos saw in the early years of the 
eighteenth century grand operas performed in Italy by 
marionnettes 4 feet high, called bambocchie. The voice 
of the singer came through an opening under the stage. 
Cardinals thus amused themselves at their palaces. 

Why would it not be a good idea to revive this practice in 
old-fashioned Italian opera? A Lucza of wood would be no 
more automatic in the mad scene than nine-tenths of the 
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sopranos who let down their hair, and mow and gibber, 
but always in a ladylike manner. 

Perhaps Miss Fatmah Diard, who will sing Lucéa at the 
Castle Square Theatre to-morrow night, will play with 
passion, and thus be unconventional. Her real name, I 
believe, is Mrs, Jaxson. Where in the world did she find 
the name Fatmah? Ten years ago there was a“‘ belle 
Fatmah ” at the Neuilly Fair; I have no doubt there is one 
there this year. Did not Jules Lemaitre write an enter- 
taining essay on Fatmah? Then there were Fatmahs who 
danced in Paris ventripotently. I hasten to assure you 
that Miss Diard is not in any way connected with these 
artists. She isasinger who has studied faithfully and 
ambitiously for serious opera, But the power of the asso- 
ciation of ideas is great, and when I hear the word ‘‘ Fat- 
mah” I always think of the fair at Neuilly, and the fat, 
powdered and sentimental ‘‘ belle Fatmah,” stared at by 
the grocers of the suburb, while the hand organ ground 
out tunes from La Mascotte. Miss Diard is elegant as to 
her figure, graceful in her movements. If only she had 
borrowed another name from the Orient ! 

* ° * 

It may please my old and esteemed friend Dudley Buck 
to learn that out of a dozen sopranos who sang lately for 
me as applicants for a church position at least ten brought 
his Fear Ye Not, O, Israel, as their showpiece. The 
others brought Gounod's King of Love, and nearly every 
one had in reserve With Verdure Clad as a piece of heavy 


artillery. * 
. * 


It seems a pity that Pierné’s music to Izeyl was not given 
here with the orchestra indicated by the composer. They 
say that the local conductor of the Tremont was asked if 
he had a condensation of the score. ‘‘ No,” was the answer. 
‘* What are you going to do?” asked the questioner, who 
had heard the music in Paris. ‘* We'll play with what in- 
struments we have; we'll leave the rest out.” Pauvre 
Monsieur Pierné ! 


Mr. Paderewski plays to-morrow night with the Kneisel 
Quartet. He was also announced to give a recital next 
Saturday afternoon. Suddenly there was a rumor that the 
latter engagement had been cancelled. I understand he 
was not inclined to give the recital, but he has been per- 
suaded. Let us hope that he will have more than $2,500 
in the house. Otherwise he will reflect bitterly on the 
musical culture of Boston. Mr. Paderewski, however, 
should remember that he has played here  be- 
fore, and that individual hero worship in _ this 
town is apt to be sporadic, not chronic. He has 
had his turn. He should be contented with the honors that 
have been heaped upon him, and the appreciation that is a 
constant quantity, even if neurotic elderly ladies no longer 
swoon in their seats upon the stage or trample each other 
under foot in their eagerness to kiss his sacred coat tails. 
To be sure, this week is Passion week, and there may be a 
still more glowing expression of feminine, febrile adoration. 

Puitip Have. 


——_—————— 


Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., March 28, 1896. 

Mr. Newell W. Mansfield, pupil of Mr. G. W. Tucker, 
gave a piano recital at the Wheaton Seminary, Norton, on 
March 12, when he was assisted by Mr. Everett M. 
Waterhouse. 

The concert of the pupils of the Joseph Emile Daudelin 
Music School on Thursday evening, was largely attended 
and was a success in every way. 

Miss Grace Darling gave a song recital in the Unity Art 
Club rooms last Saturday evening assisted by Miss Lucy 
Flynt. Miss Darling has a clear, high voice which was 
heard to advantage in songs by Saint-Saéns, Nevin, Molloy 
and others. Miss Flynt hasa rich contralto. Both these 
young ladies are pupils of Mrs. L. P. Morrill who was 
heartily congratulated upon their success. Another of 
Mrs. Morrill’s pupils, Mrs. Walter Whittlesey, sang the part 
of Grosvenor in Patience this week at the performance 


given in the Chelsea Academy of Music by the leading 
society ladies of that town. K 

Mr. Everett E. Truette, assisted by Miss Gertrude 
Edmands, will give an organ recital at the First Spiritual 
Temple on Monday afternoon. ‘‘A good auditorium, a 
good organ, and the best contralto voice in Boston” ought 
to make the concert particularly interesting. 

Mr. Robert Greenwood-Jones, who sang at the concert 
given in aid of the Vincent Hospital, was most cordially 
received, this being his first appearance in this city. After 
his first song he was recalled five times, andafter his second 
number had equally as much applause. He has been asked 
to sing before the Handel and Haydn Society, and last 
evening sang for the Harvard Musical Association. On the 
30th he will sing at a private musical. 

Mr. Edward Phillips will leave early in April for Italy, 
where he will remain for some time for the purpose of 
study. 

At the Eliot Square Church in Roxbury—Mr. Philip 
Hale organist—Mrs. Harriet R. Morgan, soprano, and Mr. 
C. H. Bennett, bass, have been engaged for the coming 
year. They are both pupils of Mr. Charles R. Adams and 
add two more to the long list of his pupils who are success- 
fully filling church positions not only in Boston and vicinity, 
but in other parts of the United States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Chase gave a very enjoyable musicale 
at their residence on Beacon street, Brookline, last week. 
The house was beautifully decorated for the occasion with 
flowers and ferns, and during the evening a bountiful col- 
lation was served. The artists who participated in the 
musical portion of the entertainment were Mrs. 
Markee, Miss Wheeler, Mrs. Slack, Mr. Jacob 
Benzing, Leon Van Vilet, the ‘cello soloist, Mr. 
Merriam Bruce, Miss Becker, Mr. Louis Poole, with 
Mr. Charles E. Johnson as accompanist. 

Miss Carolyn Parish has been engaged as soprano at the 
Park Street Church. 

The next public Symphony rehearsal will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 2, to allow time to arrange the stage 
for the Handel and Haydn Society’s concert on Good Fri- 
day evening. The program of the rehearsal and the con- 
cert, April 4, will be as follows: Cherubini, overture 
L’Hétellerie Portugaise; Gustave Strube, symphony C 
minor, op. 11 (MS.), first time ; Schumann overture, Geno- 
veva. Mrs. George Henschel will sing two arias. 

Bach’s Passion Music According to Matthew will be given 
by the Handel and Haydn Good Friday evening, at 7.30, 
in Music Hall. The soloists will be Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Stein, Messrs. Rieger, Ffrangcgon, Davies and Mills. 
Haydn's Creation will be sung Easter Sunday evening. 
The soloists will be Mrs. Albani and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and M. W. Whitney. 

The Apollo Club will give a concert April 8. 

Miss Marie Geselschap, Mrs. H. Carlton Slack, Mr. H. 
Carlton Slack and Miss Marie T. Nichols took part in the 
concert at the Boston Art Club on Thursday evening. 

Mr. Paderewski and the Kneisel Quartet will give a con- 
cert in Association Hall Monday evening, the 30th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will give a coneert in Music Hall 
Tuesday, the 31st, at 2.30 r.m. The program will include 
duets by Paisiello, Henschel, Donizetti, and songs by Bach, 
Pergolesi, Cimarosa, Handel, Arne, Beethoven, Schubert 
Grieg, Davidoff, Kahn, Chaminade, Lowe, Schumann, Am- 
broise Thomas and Henschel. 

Mr. Paderewski will give a farewell recital in Music Hall 
Saturday afternoon, April 4, at 2:30. 

The date of the seventh concert of the Kneisel Quartet 
in Association Hall will be Monday evening, April6. The 
program will include Brahms’ B flat major quartet, Schu- 
bert’s quintet in Cmajor and songs by Schumann, Henschel 
and Brahms, sung by Mrs. Henschel. Mr. Schulz will 
assist in the quintet. 

Miss Adah Hussey, of Roxbury, a pupil of Mme. de Berg 
Lofgren, of this city, has been engaged as contralto of the 
choir at the Park Street Unitarian Church in Peabody. 
She possesses a voice of great range and a remarkably rich 
quality. e 

Miss Etta Parker, contralto, assisted by Miss Frances 


Crow, soprano, Mr. Theodore Gordonh, violinist, and Mrs. 
Louisa Selfridge, gave a song recital in Union Hall on Fri- 
day evening. 

The New York Band, under the direction of Mr. Innes, 
will give a concert in the Boston Theatre on Sunday even- 
ing, April 12. 

Miss Berenice Crumb gave a piano recital in Steinway 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, when she played Mendels- 
sohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor ; sonata, G minor, No. 
1, Scarlatti-Tausig ; theme and variations, op. 61, Rhein- 
berger ; nocturne, E flat, op. 55, No. 2, Chopin, and Rhap. 
sodie Hongroise, No. 18, Liszt. 

Great interest has already been manifested in the coming 
£olian concerts to be given in Steinert Hall Tuesday 
afternoon, April 7, and Thursday evening, April 9, as they 
are really the first formal expositions of the instrument for 
use in concert work. The programs are now announced, 
and among the numbers are Wagner’s Die Meistersinger 
overture, Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre and Hansel and 
Gretel pantomime music. The soloists’ numbers include 
Gounod’s Repentir, Miss Gertrude Franklin; Wadther's 
Prize Song, Sig. P. A. Tirindelli; Sullivan’s Lost Chord, 
Miss Lena Little, and Bruch’s Kol Nidrei, Mr. Leo Schulz. 

There was no Symphony rehearsal or concert this week. 
Thursday, April 2, there will be the rehearsal instead of the 
usual Friday, and Mrs. Georg Heuschel will be the soloist, 
asalso, of course, on Saturday evening. 

There is to be a new musical organization in Jamaica 
Plain called the Tuesday Club. Mrs. R. M. Morse is the 
president, and among others officially interested are Mrs. 
Thomas Shewin, Mrs. George Ernst, Mrs. D. B. Stead- 
man,-Jr., Miss Ellen Morse, Mrs. David Weld and Mrs. Ed- 
ward May. 

A song recital was given last week in Howard Seminary 
Hall, at West Bridgewater, Mass., by Wilhelm Heinrich, 
tenor, assisted by Miss Louise Osborne, soprano. Gounod’s 
La Biondina was given, and the program also contained 
English, German and old Italian songs. 

The students of the advanced classes of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music gave a recital in Sleeper Hall 
Wednesday evening. The program included compositions 
by Meyerbeer, Spohr, David, Rossini and Beethoven. 

Van Veachton Rogers, the harpist, will accompany the 
Boston Festival Orchestra on their annual trip in April and 
May. 








Kienzl.—The composer of Der Evangelimann, W. 
Kienzl, has just published two piano pieces, Govenanz and 
Ja, which are described as charming. 


Paris Theatrical Exposition.—The president 
of the Council of Ministers has accepted the presidency -of 
the Patrons of the Theatrical and Musical Exposition to be 
opened at the Paris Palais de l'Industrie July 25, M. 
Yveling Ram Baud will organize the retrospective and 
documentary part of the exhibition. A very important 
section will be devoted to dress materials, fashions and 
coiffures, and the orchestra will be in charge of M. Achille 
Kerrion. 


Brussels.—A subscription has been organized at 
Brussels to present to M. Gevaert a bust of himself on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appointment 
to the Conservatory in succession to Fétis. The artist to 
whom M. Gevaert has given sittings is M. Lalaing, and 
the work will be presented April 28 at a private ceremony, 
at which only the professors and one pupil from each class 
will be present. 


Der Wirthin Tochterlein. — The well-known 
song Es zogen drei Burschen wohl iiber den Rhein was 
written by Uhland in memory of Anna Miesel, daughter of 
the landlady of the tavern Zur Traube, in Kirchheimboland. 
When the poet was a student at Heidelberg he loved to 
cross the Rhine and make a walking tour in the Palatine, 
and here at Zur Traube, on the Donnersberg, he met his 
first love. The old house, which was existing at the be- 
ginning of the century and in 1848 was a famous demo- 
cratic meeting place, has lately been destroyed by fire. 
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NOTICE. 





“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 


ORDER. cated 


IT IS NOT: ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AQEN. 
CIES. EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES 
UNAVOIDABLE. 


IF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 


STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 


MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR. 





HE Cincinnati letter of this issue contains some 

_ interesting statements attributed to Mr. Gér- 
litz, the secretary of Paderewski. Mr. Gérlitz cer- 
tainly has no reason to be other than kindly disposed 
toward this paper, and may have been misquoted by 
the local reporter. The whole American press has 
been exceedingly kind toward Paderewski, and given 
an enormous amount of valuable space to him. 


HE proposed tour of Anton Seidl and orchestra to 
the West and California has been abandoned. 
Mr. Seidl did not prove an attraction for Western in- 
vestors, who always take a business view of the situ- 
ation, and as there is no one interested in music to- 
day who does not read THE MusICAL COURIER the 
situation is well understood. Mr. Seidl is no drawing 
card here, neither are any of our local non-rehears- 
ing orchestral bodies ; neither will the Philharmonic 
Society continue in favor unless its methods are 
changed, even with Mr. Seidl at the head. 


E learn from Paris that the newspapers there 
are protesting against a proposal that the 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts is supposed to be entertain- 
ing, by which the director would only hold office for 
five years, the period assigned to the director of the 
school at Rome. Such a principle, it is argued, 
means ruin ; it would bar out all respectable candi- 
dates, ‘‘ which, perhaps, is what is wanted.” From 
the foundation of the Conservatory till to-day every 
director has died at his post, and ‘no artist of repu- 
tation will accept other terms. Fix an age for retire- 
ment if you fear senility, but to go further is to 
reserve the place for some functionary without pres- 
tige, who will creep in like a cheese mite into a 
cheese.” Ze Ménestrel is decidedly opposed to the 
Radical Government, so we suppose there are politics 
in it. There can be do doubt, however, that the 
institution has suffered by the advanced age of Auber 
and Thomas. 


If Paderewski played on a second-rate piano amateurs would still 
flock to hear him, knowing that under his fingers a second-rate piano 
sounds better and more soulful than a first-class instrument under 
most other fingers. On the other hand, do not second-rate artists 
often play here on the best instruments, and does not the public 
neglect them cruelly? 

HE above from the Avening Post isa puzzler. A 

piano as an instrument of percussion sounds 

just one way, and that is the way it is made to sound. 

The worse a piano is the worse it will sound the 

better the player is, for its defects would then become 

more defined and all the discrepancies brought to the 
intelligence of the audience. 

If Mr. Stavenhagen had been as great a pianist as 
Paderewski is, the Knabe piano he played would have 
sounded still worse than it did, and neither Mr. 
Paderewski nor Mr. Joseffy could make a second-rate 
piano sound like a first-class instrument, for sound is 
a definite fixture in the piano, depending upon the 
relations of a fixed scale to the soundboard and 
the bridges, and furthermore upon the blow of the 


hammer, which the pianist cannot alter after,he takes 


his seat to play. 

If the public neglects a second-rate artist, it is not 
because that artist plays upon the best pianos, but 
because the artist is second rate. Ifa first-rate artist 
plays upon a piano like the Knabe, the public will 
also neglect that artist, as was the case when Biilow, 
Stavenhagen and d’Albert played the Knabe. Such 
are history and science. 





THOSE UNMUSICAL COMPOSITORS. 


HE compositors who set the type of THE MusICAL 
COURIER are very much more musical than their 
colleagues employed on the morning and afternoon 
newspapers of New York city. Our compositors are 
seldom, if ever, caught napping, and we mark with 
regret several instances last week wherein the type- 
setters of the Mew York Herald, the World, the Sun 
and several other journals actually had the bad taste 
to refer to Beethoven's piano concerto in G minor / 
Beethoven only wrote one concerto with the key 
signature of G, yet these unmusical compositors, pos- 
sibly knowing of the existence of Moscheles’ concerto 
in G minor, Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor and 
Sgambati’s concerto in G minor, rushed to the con- 
clusion—a fatal one—that Beethoven, too, wrote one. 
Perhaps they were misled by a misprint on the 
program, as they were week before last, when they 
spoke of Saint-Saéns’ symphony in C, although this 
work is filled full of the tonality of C minor. 
Of course we do not expect these unmusical com- 





positors to have the gift of absolute pitch, or perhaps 
it is even expecting too much of them to ask that 
relative pitch has its uses, but surely every intelli- 
gent compositor with half an ear should be able to 
distinguish major from minor without being warned 
of the fact by the program. We once knew a musi- 
cian who, on being shown the first page of Beetho- 
ven’s C minor concerto, pertly remarked : ‘‘Ah, in the 
key of E flat, I see!” Now the compositors of THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER would never have made such a 
blunder as that. 





OUR ORCHESTRAL VISITORS. 


ESPITE the fact that Mr. Finck does not think it 
makes much difference if the personnel of an 
orchestra is mediocre, so the conductor is strong, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra came to town last 
Thursday night, and in one performance simply an- 
nihilated all memories of the Chicago Orchestra, 
And yet Mr. Theodore Thomas is a greater and more 
finished conductor than Mr. Emil Paur, 

It was purely a point of personality and of rigorous 
tehearsing for many years. No one except a few 
fossils expected the Western organization to play as 
well as its Eastern rival. It is much younger, much 
tawer, and it has not even the instruments of its 
luckier brethren from Boston. But it proved what 
vigorous discipline and a conductor of marked indi- 
viduality could do, and so we were glad to hear the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and hope that it will 
pay this city an annual visit. Coming as it did at the 
close of an extremely trying season, and giving seven 
concerts in startling succession, it is doubtful if the 
musical world was in a condition to respond with the 
needful enthusiasm. 

What we wrote of Theodore Thomas five years 
ago, at the time of his departure for Chicago, we re- 
iterate. Mr. Thomas is better situated in Chicago 
than in New York. While he did great work for a 
quarter of a century, great educational work, yet his 
sphere of usefulness is no longer the metropolis, but 
some younger community. 

We can never repay our debt of gratitude to this 
great eclectic conductor, whose influence throughout 
America has been so beneficent, but neither can our 
musical culture remain in a groove without danger of 
being mummified. Mr. Thomas formed the musical 
taste of this city, but only up toa certain point. If 
he should live with us again he would not have the 
power of molding our musical opinions as formerly. 
Up to 1885 Mr. Thomas was all-powerful; then ap- 
peared Mr. Anton Seidl, who has fought the fight 
begun by Mr. Thomas, and fought it to a victorious 
close. 

There are still a few persons who fancy that Wag- 
ner must yet be acclimatized here, forgetting that the 
pioneer work done with his orchestra by Mr. Thomas 
was carried to perfection by Mr. Seidl at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where the Wagnerian music 
drama was heard for seven seasons and the tastes of 
the present generation cultivated. We, too, have 
had the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch, and the imprint of his strong per- 
sonality is still visible in the playing of the band. 
And Mr. Pauris a hard, earnest worker, a musical 
man who has not been dowered by nature with a 
poetic temperament. 

No, Mr. Thomas did well to choose Chicago, where 
he has much work before him. We have outlived his 
style in New York ; for ‘‘other days other ways” holds 
terribly good in music. We need a conductor with a 
more emotional and magnetic equipment than has 
Mr. Thomas. This equipment has Mr. Seidl, whose 
field is certainly the dramatic. Ina recent interview 
published in Harfer’s Weekly and written by W. J. 
Henderson, Mr. Seidl expressed the wish for an 
orchestra that he could rehearse as often as he 
desired. Wesympathize with him in this matter, for 
it must annoy him seriously to see Boston and Chicago 
walking off with the orchestral laurels, while the 
Philharmonic Society sings, smiles and slumbers at 
the Aschenbroedel and doesn’t care a damn ! 

It is this slothfulness that has allowed the strangers 
their victories, and Mr. Seidl knows it better than 
anyone else, But what can he do with an organiza- 
tion that rehearses twice before playing new works 
in public? 

The Philharmonic Society has good musical mate- 
tial, better than the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and almost as good in spots as the Boston Orchestra 
(of course those strings are matchless), but its self- 
satisfied policy, its easy going, pinochle playing and 
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toast drinking customs have damaged its artistic 
ideals terribly. 

Let the recent visits of the Boston and Chicago 
orchestras arouse your pride, gentlemen of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and again we conjure you in God’s 
name rehearse, rehearse, and rehearse ! 





MORE MUSIC WITH MORE MANNERS. 


HE old saw which talks of biting the hand that 

fed you finds its most perfect exemplification at 

the present date in the attitude of imported artists in 

this country toward American institutions, social and 
artistic. 

The most ungrateful birds of passage we have are 
those singers who press from our stores the most 
lavish amount of milk and honey, who come here to 
draw fees such as they have no possible chance to 
obtain in any other corner of the world, and who at 
the same time in the most undisguised fashion mock 
and sniff at our exuberant methods, our pristine 
promise, which has not yet resolved itself into their 
Old World idea of cut-and-dried convention. 

Where and how can we judge of this? Anywhere 
and everywhere except in the polished legend fur- 
nished the newspaper interviewer wherein the artists 
are ‘‘ delighted,” ‘‘ravished” with everything per- 
taining to America and its people, an elaborate lie 
which, once uttered for printed policy, they feel 
leaves them the right thenceforward to throw off 
restraint, and be their own ill bred, thankless selves. 
This they are with a vengeance. They talk loudly 
in cafés and restaurants; they speak with unbridled 
frankness in the social world, all on the score of the 
unfinished methods, the unbearably crude shortcom- 
ings of American institutions. Thereis really nothing 
here fit for them to put up with but the money. 

Their shocking bad taste, their ignorance in the 
ability to draw rational comparisons between century 
regulated Europe and the young, lusty giant America, 
their shameful ingratitude for generosity and indul- 
gence such as they receive nowhere else should make 
them a target for the scantest justice and for stern 
reproof. Instead of which we continue to spoil them. 
The more insolently they abuse us sometimes, the 
more we pay to go and hear them. Eleanora Duse 
has not felt it worth her while to bite her tongue on a 
syllable proclaiming her dislike, if not disgust, 
toward things American, but people pay an advanced 
price to hear her and are turned from the doors in 
droves unable to obtain admission. She is a very 
wonderful artist, one of the few for whom the public 
willingly puts down an advanced figure, but she 
should exercise the common politeness of withholding 
her offensive speeches or else scorn to take the 
money from a public she finds so uncongenial. 

None of them, however, despise the money. It is 
wonderfully good money, and when turned into sov- 
ereigns or francs or lire, it represents so extravagant 
an advance on their usuul receipts that they very 
rightly look across toward America as their El 
Dorado. With all their stupid talking, their ill-breed- 
ing and indecent thanklessness, we stand quietly by 
while they dip their itching fingers into our fullest 
pockets, and, skipping off with the contents, laugh at 
us for our stupid pains. 

The day of the seemingly ingenuous pose, however, 
is looking to its end not very far off. We are not in 
any truth ingenuous over here. Weare simply ex- 
travagantly generous, and in the early days of opera 
and other high-class music we set a high figure on 
the services of artists because of the supposed risk 
taken in crossing the high seas to sing or play for us 
and their exploration of a terraincognita. All cir- 
cumstances have changed. The American voyage is 
to-day an everyday journey. The American country 
is a well-known and tempting land, but we have never 
changed our absurdly lavish pay roll. Now in justice 
to our musical public, in justice to our home artists, 
and in due and salutary treatment of the foreign im- 
port who impose upon us, it is our reasonable duty to 
reduce the honorarium of so-called European stars, 

They have no right in America to any more than a 
slight advance on European fees, to meet the slightly 
increased expense of living in this country. They 
should be offered this and not one cent more. If they 
like to come for it, let them ; if they do not, let them 
not. They will be apt to tire of the situation before 
America tires of it. America won’t be without music, 
Perhaps she might be forced into the habit of utiliz- 
ing her own material and making her own music, 
learning to do with an occasional European artist, 
but shirking the battalion who come here to find 





more than their equals here already. The move 
ought to be made. 

Operatic music by the present overpaid artist sys- 
tem has been pushed up to an impossible luxury for 
the masses in this country. Figures should be 
brought down, and it only needs unity and firm con- 
sistency for a while to do it. 

Why not establish in the New York metropolis an 
American cartel after the German method? Why 
not have Maurice Grau and Walter Damrosch as 
operatic impresarii aad Wolfsohn, Johnston & Arthur, 
with Ellis of the Boston Symphony, as agents and 
managers, unite in a convention having for its pur- 
pose the regular and permanent reduction of salaries. 
If such men who render themselves responsible for 
extravagant fees were to simultaneously decide to 
reduce them toa normal basis, we should have a brief 
period of musical drought, no doubt, but out of the 
unsettled state of things a new system would shortly 
evolve itself, a system of better, purer art, as well as 
of reasonable opportunity for the public to enjoy 
the same. 

For, like most evils blindly encouraged, the system 
of foreign importation is two-sided. It is not defaced 
alone by overpayment, it is stultified by inefficiency. 
The false price set upon the European stamp has not 
only brought us extravagantly paid singers, but it 
has admitted singers who were positively unfit to 
appear before the public. Old, worn out voices, bad 
methods, unintelligent action have figured upon our 
opera stages for many seasons, fattening on our 
lucre, while our own pure fresh voices and often 
brilliant talent are pushed into the background, un- 
able to get sufficient paid hearing to house and feed 
them decently. 

We could cite singers by the dozen brought here 
as European stars who could not stand a moment’s 
comparison with many unappreciated specimens of 
our own home talent. Take the present season as 
most immediate within recollection. We have had 
Mlle. Lola Beeth at the Metropolitan, a singer who 
were she to apply to a Hoboken church for a solo 
position would be promptly rejected. Better Amer- 
ican singers apply in bodies to churches each season 
and are pooh-poohed by a committee on the score of 
‘‘voice not good enough.” Yet Mile. Beeth comes 
here with the European hall mark on her uninterest- 
ing personality, and draws no doubt for each one ap- 
pearance a fee which would seem a gold mine to 
many a fresh, vibrant American soprano if earned in 
a week. 

Again we have had Max Alvary, a singer whose 
production is an offense to the average ear, and whese 
vocal quality has to-day about as much vibrancy as 
one piece of bogweod hit by another. How many 
admirable tenors have we in this country, just as we 
have sopranos, who are finding it a close tussle to live, 
but who if they were to be vocally endowed after the 
manner of Mr. Alvary would not be allowed the 
privilege of tussling for a livelihood on the plane of 
singing at all. Yet these home artists are placed in 
the position of desiring to hear opera, paying to do 
so extravagant prices, which they cannot afford, and 
then being called on to listen to a vocalization which 
in some cases would not make bread and water in 
America if American bred, and in the best cases is 
ludicrously overestimated. 

They can have also when the opera is over the 
satisfaction, should they present themselves at the 
proper places, of hearing American crudity and 
stupidity and reckless use of vulgarly gained coin 
sniffed at and sneered at by those underbred and 
incompetent professionals who are stealing from 
sterling, honest, home born and home trained artists 
the right to live by their superior talents. 

Many of these imported ‘‘ stars” have earned their 
chance to get to rich America by having paid Sir 
Augustus Harris in London a liberal fee for permis- 
sion to appear at Covent Garden. There they pay to 
be allowed to sing. Here they come and gobble up 
all the money for music there is—and more—after a 
London prestige, and snatch the bread from the 
mouths of home artists, whose native gifts or 
methods they are incapable of approaching. 

A really brilliant, justly esteemed ‘‘star” soprano 
or tenor will draw in London perhaps £50 a night. 
This figure has been pushed in print to £75, even £100, 
but facts favor the £50. This means exactly $250. 
In Paris they will get 1,000 frs., otherwise $200. In 
America they will get as many dollars as they get 
francs in Paris, which represents exactly five times 
the French sum. One thousand dollars an appear- 
ance is the American fee, which, in just as much as it 


is five times more than Paris, reduces inversely the 
audiences who can afford to attend to about one-fifth 
of the number who desire and should be enabled to 
attend. 

The fault lay with America herself in the begin- 
ning, when she esteemed herself an uncultured plain 
and had to hold out baits of gold to induce European 
artists to forsake home and diffuse their culture over 
her gigantic area. But things have undergone a re- 
vulsion, and these half informed foreign artists have 
not yet grasped the fact that America is brimming 
over with some of the finest vocal talent in the world, 
with first-rate teachers to train it, with schools and 
conservatories and critical competition in abundance, 
with artists who travel and assimilate comparison, 
and that it can no longer be hoodwinked or mulcted 
of its well won treasure by a mere name or an old- 
time reputation. 

There is too much discriminate musical intelligence 
and development here for a continuance of the pres- 
ent preposterous state of things. Whatever stretch 
the American public may make for an artist really 
pre-eminent, the day is at hand when it will close its 
purse against mediocrity, and when it willclaim the 
same easily afforded opportunity to hear the best 
music that older countries enjoy. 

Managements should strike the initiative. A basis 
of salary proportionate to that of Europe should be 
laid down, and if rejected let it be rejected, that is all. 
European artists will shortly find that they need 
America much more than America needs them, It is 
avast section of the globe to tour, and what would 
become of the vocal body with such territory re- 
moved from their itinerary? Europe is not large 
enough to give them all employment, and it will one 
early day—if the right steps be taken—be their es- 
sential interest to take American engagements at 
European rates plus the fraction for long travel and 
extra living expense incurred in a transatlantic 
season. 

Probably with more reasonable rates they will also 
acquire more reasonable manners, and will evince 
more respect in public for a people who refuse to ac- 
cept them at a dollar beyond their actual value. 

In the meantime, while making up their minds, 
young, musical, fresh voiced, intelligent America can 
get in her innings, and with a fair chance will likely 
raise a rival on her own ground which will give 
Europe a harder fight for place than when she drew 
more money and showed less courtesy and thanks. 

We need music at reasonable rates, and a combina- 
tion of impresarii can provide us and find themselves 
in equally prosperous condition if they will energeti- 
cally set forth to depress salaries at once and forever. 








MOZART MSS. AT BERLIN. 


OST of Mozart’s compositions have been pre- 
served in the composer's own handwriting, 
through the care of his father, Leopold Mozart, who 
down to his death in 1787 saw that the originals were 
not lost. The list of Mozart's works published by 
André therefore comprises only the compositions of 
the last seven years of his life. 

After Mozart’s death the manuscripts remained in 
disorder for several years, till Nissen, who married 
Mozart's widow, and the famous Abbé Stadler began 
to arrange them. Among them are ninety-six frag- 
ments and sketches. In 1799 André bought the whole 
collection of Mozart autographs from the widow for 
the sum of 1,000 ducats. Many of these were dis- 
tributed by André to amateurs, collectors and public 
libraries, but the mass remained in André’s posses- 
sion till in 1873 the musical department of the Berlin 
Library acquired 138 Mozart autographs for 12,000 
thalers. With those already possessed by that in- 
stitution, the library now has 224 originals from 
Mozart’s own hand. Out of Mozart’s 626 compositions 
200 have been lost. All this manuscript treasure has 
been described by Prof. Rudolf Genée in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Mozart Society of Berlin.” 

The library possesses twenty-four symphonies, in- 
cluding two of the year 1764, which Mozart, when a 
nine year old prodigy, composed in London. The 
list shows ten string quartets, including the first (writ- 
ten in 1770) and the quintet in G (1787), and six trios, 
including one for piano. It hassome sixty manuscripts 
of instrumental compositions, violin concertos, diver- 
timenti, organ sonatas, the Moorish funeral music 
and the instrumentation of Handel’s Alexander's 
Feast ; thirty-two pieces of church music, including 
eleven masses, one dated 1768 and four 1776. An ora- 
torio, Bethulia Libberata, and the cantata Davide pen- 





itente are also in this department, as are also thirty- 
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nine piano pieces, with and without orchestra, includ- 
ing twenty-one piano concertos, ten piano sonatas and 
some concertos for two and three pianos. In addi- 
tion the library has sixteen original manuscripts of 
operas and dramatic scenes ; Bastien and Bastienne 
(1768), La Finta Giardiniera, Re Pastore, Lucio Silla, 
L’'Oca del Cairo, Idomeneo, Cosi fan Tuite, Pibus and 
Zauberfléte. The volume of scores consists of 224 
leaves, the notes as it were engraved, without era- 
sures or alterations. This manuscript treasure was 
presented to the library in 1866 by the banker Ferdi- 
nand Jacques. 








The G Minor Ballade. 


the fall of 1890 I visited St. Petersburg, the 

“ Paris of the North.” The gay outdoor life of that 
cosmopolitan city, affording unlimited opportunity for the 
study of Russian costumes, faces and manners, attracted 
me greatly. I spent the first few days of my stay in a con- 
stant endeavor to follow the idle portion of the populace on 
an almost unbroken round of pleasure and dissipation. 

In the morning I paraded the boulevards, stopped osten- 
tatiously before the amusement bulletins. studied them as 
intently as if they were so many hierograms, and passed 
on frowning, implying thereby that I was puzzled where to 
afternoon and evening. In this little pantomime 
After dinner I strolled to the 
and smoked my perfumed 
on the 


spend my 
I aped the fashionables. 
café, drank my cup of strong tea 
The early evening found me again 
crowd of 


cigarette. 
boulevards studying the homeward hastening 
the men silent and meditative, the women talka- 
tive and vivacious. I ended the day by first visiting the 
theatre, then the dance halls, and finally one of the ‘‘ all 
night” cafés. The latter were especially interesting. I 
loved to sit alone in those smoke filled bazars of sin to ob- 
serve the ever changing, oddly assorted crowd. The nerv- 
ous, gesticulating men, with their fine teeth and flashing 
eyes, were no less fascinating than the self-possessed 
sirens, attired in costumes of gorgeous color and material. 
They sat in groups of three and four, as if to protect one 
another from falling into the hands of the male guests. 
This seemed amusing, in view of the fact that they were 
there to enact the réle of victim. They were graceful, 
these female pariahs. To watch a café habituée roll her 
cigarette and smoke it was a study in the art of daintiness 


toilers ; 


and refinement of motion. 

Everything in and about St. Petersburg seemed so ele- 
vant, so rich. The sensuous odor of fine cigarette to- 
bacco, the costly furs worn by poor and rich alike, the 
dashing military and royal equipages with their spirited 
Caucasian horses and glittering harness, gave me the im- 
pression that the Russian capital is a place where poverty 
does not exist, where only abundance and luxury are 
known. I was growing so very optimistic in consequence 
of these reflections that I feared my hard earned ma- 
terialistic principles were becoming softened into more 
charitable, though illusionary views of life. I decided to 
seek the strongholds of human suffering by visiting the 
institutions where misery, disease and crime abound, thus 
to convince myself afresh that luxury, idleness and im- 
morality are not without their antidotes. 

Lieut. Sergius Romanowski, to whom I made known my 
new formed wish, was much surprised when I inquired the 
location of the various Governmental prisons, hospitals and 
insane asylums. 

“Would you not rather first visit our churches and mu- 
seums?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. ‘* You see, the fact is, in my leisure 
moments I am a writer, and I follow the teachings of your 
great apostle of realism, Tolstoi. Iam always searching 
for subjects and characters to study ; when they contain 
elements of mental suffering or physical disease I am espe- 
cially interested. Now, in prisons, for instance——” 

‘« As far as I know, however,” interrupted Sergius, “* the 
great modern realists find their most interesting characters 
in the boudoirs of the rich, in the ballroom—in short, in 
society.” 

‘Just so,” I answered, “* that is because they are great. 
For us inferior lights it is too laborious a process to probe 
through external clothes, manners and cosmetics, to find 
innate physical irregularities, false hearts and careworn 
features. I seek realism in its proper sphere—though for 
the time being I follow the precepts of Zola—and study the 
lowest forms, the fundamental processes of human misery 
in the hospitals and prisons. There I find naked realism, 
and there I find no difficulty in reading the history of inter- 
esting passions and lives. In society moral and physical 
lepers naturally endeavor to ide their mental and material 
shortcomings. The iron ga‘es that lead to their proper 
homes once passed, however, the mask is lowered. There 
is no further need for artificiality. Naturalness has its 
sway at last.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” assented Sergius, very slowly, 
blowing a cloud of cigarette smoke into his empty cup. 
“There are certainly queer specimens of human nature in 
some of those institutions. I remember visiting Tscher- 


boffsky, the famous pianist, when he was first placed in the 


insane asylum on the Newsky Prospect (New street). I 
was much interested in his case, although——” 

‘I beg pardon,” I interrupted ; ‘‘ do you mean Tscher- 
boffsky, the wonderful Chopin player, of whom I heard so 
much some years since?” 

“The same. He is supposed to be insane as a result of 
excessive practice on the piano. I know better than that.” 
Here Sergius glanced at the neighboring tables, lowered 
his voice, leaned toward me, and continued: ‘‘ There is a 
woman in the case, and her high rank alone saves her from 
becoming the public heroine of a very unpleasant affair. 
She caused Tscherboffsky’s incarceration in the asylum. 
It is a romance, short and sad.” 

“A youthful attachment—high-born lady and lowly 
pianist-—forced marriage with some nobleman—despair of 
the lovers—insanity of the hero, and so forth—eh?” I ven- 
tured. 

“No, in this instance there was neither an attachment nor 
attendant despair on the lady's part. Emotion constitutes 
an infinitesimal portion of her organization. Suffice it to 
say that she played a characteristically feminine réle in 
the tragedy of Tscherboffsky’s life.” 

We both remained silent for a few moments, Sergius ap- 
parently deep in reflection, when I broke in with “I say, 
old fellow, it’s most exasperating of you to stop in your 
narration, after that most interesting prelude. I acknowl- 
edge I am curious to hear more.” 

“Well (puff), if you care to hear the rest from Tscher- 
boffsky’s own lips (puff. puff), I can help you obtain an 
interview with him. Mind, I don’t guarantee you would 
find him in a talkative mood (puff). If you do, the attend- 
ants will tell you to pay no heed to his hallucinations, that 
he coins a new fairy tale foreach visitor. Don’t believe 
them, however.” (Puff, puff.) 

‘lam most grateful——” I began. 

‘‘ Nonsense!" interrupted Sergius, throwing away his 
cigarette. ‘‘ Here, take this military pass, and visit the 
asylum in the afternoon. That bit of paper will assure 
your admittance to the building, besides guaranteeing you 
courteous treatment from the officials—a boon which is 
not vouchsafed all visitors. Should Tscherboffsky tell 
you his history, a certain lady, who will be at the American 
Embassy ball to-night, ought to be an object of much in- 
terest to you. Of course you are invited to the ball?” 

‘Yes ; who is the lady?” I asked, my curiosity now fully 
aroused. 

“You shall see,” laughingly answered Sergius, rising, 
and buttoning his military ulster. I paid the bill at the 
café, and together we strolled through Newsky Prospect as 
far as the officers’ casino. Here my friend took his leave, 
saying ‘I wish you luck ; if he is in bad humor I'll tell you 
to-night at dinner.” I expressed my thanks in advance 
for his prospective courtesy. A passing cab became the 
vehicle of my transportation to the portals of the St. 
Petersburg Insane Asylum. I found that Sergius’ pass 
worked wonders. The sleepy looking sentry instantly 
awoke to a sense of my importance and presented arms. 
The chief doctor personally escorted me up the broad stone 
steps. 

After I had made known my wish and entered my name 
in a huge leather bound book, I was led through a long 
carpeted corridor to the second floor. Not far from the 
main hall the doctor paused and pointed to an oaken door, 
the upper half of which consisted of a latticed iron grat- 
ing. Through these I saw a fair sized room, containing, 
besides essential articles of furniture, an upright piano, a 
music rack and the busts of several eminent musicians. 
Seated on a low chair before the piano with his back toward 
us sat a man. 

“« Tscherboffsky,” whispered the doctor to me. 

“Js he ever violent?” I asked, softly. 

“Oh, yes ; that’s why we lock him in.” 

The pianist was running his fingers up and down the key- 
board, yet no sound came from theinstrument. In surprise 
I looked at the doctor. He whispered, “ His piano made 
too much noise—we deprived it of its tone. His imagina- 
tion supplies the music. Stay and watch him. I must 
go.” Pressing my hand, the old gentleman left me. Hardly 
had his retreating footsteps become inaudible, when 
Tscherboffsky turned and gazed straight at my curious, 
eager face. I was struck with his look; it was so gentle, 
so mournful, so utterly unhappy aad hopeless. 

‘“‘ Have you come to stare at me, to laugh at my misfor- 
tune?” he asked in Russian with a peculiarly soft voice. 

‘« Not at all,” I responded, ‘1 assure you that I——” 

* Are you English?” he interrupted. 

“ No, I am American.” 

“ Well, then, speak English. 1 understand it.” 

“That is very interesting. Let me assure you then that 
I came because I have heard you play in public. Your 
Chopin interpretations were truly marvelous.” 

“Ah! You like Chopin, then?” 

‘1 adore his music.” 

“Um! well, listen.” Tscherboffsky wheeled in his seat 
only to face me again and say, ‘ but, no, I forgot ; this 
piano has no sound for you. Only I can hear it sing the G 
minor ballade, only Ican hear the tender, flowing, whirling, 
raving passages—passages inspired by the devil himself.” 





“Why by the devil ?” | asked. 
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“Why?” repeated Tscherboffsky, in a raised voice. 
‘* Why? Because that piece led to my downfall ; it brought 
me to this place ; it robbed me of my love, of my happi- 
ness, of my reason. Have you ever loved?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes,” I answered, with little regard for the truth, and 
a hope that thus I might induce him to tell his story. He 
sprang up and approached the grating. Peering into my 
face, he asked, solemnly, *‘ Do you love?” 

Having told one lie I felt no compunction about another, 
and I answered ‘ Yes” as unhesitatingly as before. 
Tscherboffsky eyed me sharply, as though he were trying 
to read my very thoughts. 

‘« Does she love you?” he asked, emphasizing each word. 

‘« Well, er, I think I may say she does,” I answered, be- 
ginning to falter as I realized that instead of hearing the 
pianist’s real history I was telling my imaginary one. 
Tscherboffsky bowed his head as though in thought. We 
stood for some moments thus, and I took more minute ob- 
servance of his features. He had a high forehead, with 
the slightly projecting cheek bones of his nation ; small 
ears, well poised neck, clear cut nose and chin, weak 
mouth, black hair. He looked up. 

“She does not love you,” he spoke in a strained voice. 
‘« Women do not love—they have no emotions, no passions, 
no hearts. They are superb actresses, nothing more. You 
are young—take my advice ; seldom trust a woman’s words, 
and never her looks—never her looks—do you hear?” The 
pianist’s last words were uttered in a voice half sob, half 
shout. 

«« Ah, you look astonished,” he went on. “You think I 
am raving now? I am calm, quite calm. I remember 
everything, as though it had occurred yesterday. Have 
you heard of the Countess Olga, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Basil ?” 

“The famous beauty?” I asked. 

“Yes; thatisshe. But Countess Olga is more than a 
beauty ; she is the greatest living pianist. Oh! such a 
tone, such temperament, such soul! You should have 
heard her play Chopin. Her scales were mere whispers, 
as delicate and tender as an infant's breath; again, they 
were tearing, rushing mountain torrents, as awe inspiring 
as thunder.” 

Tscherboffsky paused, out of breath, and with knitted 
brows he paced the room, as though debating within 
himself the advisability of continuing the conversation. I 
divined that he had commenced what I most wished to 


hear. He muttered to himself, and seemed to have for- 
gotten my presence. Impatience to hear more rendered 
me impolite. . 


“ You were just saying—— ” I started. 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted, standing still. ‘‘I have not 
forgotten. I will tell you about myself. You imagine 
a woman loves you. Ha! ha! listen! you know that for 
years 1 was Russia's greatest pianist. I gave concerts in 
all the European capitals. Finally I came to St. ‘Peters- 
burg and achieved a memorable triumph. Nobility and 
royalty graced the presence of my concerts here. I was 
the recipient of the most costly gifts, the most lavish 
honors. The newspapers vied with one another to find 
the most extravagant laudatory adjectives with which to 
characterize my playing. The Czar bade me tothe palace. 
He appointed me his court pianist. I was in a whirl of 
pride, joy and glory. A hundred times I exult:ngly re 
peated Monte Cristo’s famous egotistical boast, ‘ The world 
is mine!” 

«A number of prominent noblemen begged me to settle 
in the city of my birth ; to shed lustre on its artistic life by 
becoming the leader of the various musical societies, to give 
direction to the impulses which the presence of the con- 
servatory created ; in a word, to become the idol of the St. 
Petersburg public, and condescend to accept its worship. 
Do you wonder that I consented? Not long after I was 
appointed instructor to the Czar’s niece, Countess Olga. I 
recognized in her the young girl who had occupied a front 
seat at my last recital. She had thrown me a large red 
rose as I came on the stage to respond to an encore. Dur- 
ing the concert I had frequently glanced at her sympathetic 
face upturned to me in silent, enthusiastic admiration. 
She had such wonderful eyes! Again and again their mag- 
netic force compelled me to look. I was drawn to those 
mysterious, fathomless orbs, there to drink in emotional 
inspiration, as the radiant, transcendent beauty of sun- 
kissed Italy attracts and inspires the painter. 

“| heard her play at the first lesson, and I was enchanted. 
Her fresh beauty but enhanced the charm of her singing 
touch. She was seventeen. Her innocent face with its 
swimming, appealing eyes won my innermost sympathy. 
I threw myself into the work of instruction with an ardor 
and a zeal of which I had thought myself incapable. Les- 
son followed lesson. I became and more interested in my 
beautiful pupil. What need to dwell on the birth and dis- 
semination of that passion which soon made me the adorer, 
the worshipper of Countess Olga? What need to tell you 
when, and why, and how supreme Love gained the ascen- 
dancy over every other feeling within me? 

«« By degrees I lost interest in society, in the musical insti- 
tution of which I was the head, in my appearance, my les- 
sons, my practice, art, ambition. I was callous as to the 
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future. I troubled myself with no thought but of Olga. 
I loved her, and I lived for my love. You can understand 
the overwrought nature of a musician like myself, the 
idealized emotions with which Love inspired me. I fed on 
the contemplation of her presence; I drank her looks. 
The very hopelessness of my passion setved but as added 
fuel to its smoldering intensity. Three times I had been 
on the point of throwing myself at her feet, of learning 
whether I dared entertain even a dim hope. Fear of losing 
her forever kept me silent. Absent from her, I languished 
and drooped, as a flower deprived of the sun’s light. After 
our lesson I would have been content to go to my little 
room, lock myself in for a week,and live on the remem- 
brance of her wonderful voice, with its sensuous, melting 
cadences, and the touch of her magnetic hand. 

“Thus would I have lived, but alas! hunger and idealism 
are not akin. Want drove me forth to give lessons. I had 
only a few pupils left, and these paid me very little. The 
aristocracy had deserted me, fearing that my changed ways 
and looks augured the near approach of mental dissolution. 
Olga was severely criticised for remaining steadfast to me. 
Her constancy was ascribed to her charitableness. I grew 
to hate my pupils. I shudder when I think of what agonies 
I suffered, what tortures I endured, while listening daily to 
the soulless strummings and poundings of those prosaic 
amateurs. I could not teach them; my impatience, my 
anger, was too great. I indulged in passionate outbursts of 
irony and sarcasm. The ‘mad musician’ they called me. 
Nevertheless they came to take lessons, and expected for 
a few rubles to drain dry my well of priceless musical nectar. 

“* How different was Olga’s nature! She used music as 
the medium through which her poetic sensibilities could 
find voice. The subtle, indefinable charm of tonal vibra- 
tions seemed to correspond with the zolian chords to which 
her soul was attuned. Of her playing 1 can only say that 
it was inspired. At times my art failed me. I could not 
improve on her interpretation of a piece which she read at 
sight. Ah! such genius is given to few. 

** On the afternoon that Fate had chosen as the arbiter of 
my destiny I sat in the countess’ music room. She was 
playing Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. The first move- 
ment was performed with such deep feeling, such intense 
musical reverence, it seemed as though the spirit of Bee- 
thoven guided her mind and her fingers. I wept silently. 
When she had finished and turned to me with an inquiring 
look, I could say nothing ; I nodded my approval. Then 
she began the first few dramatic bars of Chopin’s G minor 
ballade, the greatest of the great works by the immortal 
Polish tone lyrist. It is a nocturne, a scherzo, a fantaisie, a 
rhapsodie, a symphony all inone. When Olga played it I 
became something different—I was no longer human. I 
was an ethereal being, with emotions too spiritual to be 
defined. 

‘*I looked at Olga. Her eyes were moist and tender. 
They looked into mine with amorous eloquence. I felt my 
senses deserting me. She seemed the very incarnation of 
Love! 

‘*The room was in semi-darkness, being lighted by two 
candles which stood on either side of the piano. The heavy 
silken window hangings almost entirely excluded the after- 
noon sun’s dying rays. The rich, antique furniture, the 
faded, mellow coloring of the old pictures on the walls, 
and the large grandeur—invisible, though felt—of the vast 
apartment, furnished a romantic, a fitting, background for 
the figure that sat before the piano and cajoled those won. 
derful sounds from the cold ivory keys. The soft, yellow 
light floated about her hair and features, giving to both an 
appearance of softness, a perfection of contour, that was en- 
chanting in its symmetrical simplicity, maddening in its 
bewitching beauty. 

‘As I sat, spellbound, she played the second phrase of the 
largo introduction, to which my fancy gave rapturous im- 
port. The notes seemed to sigh ‘love mé, love me.’ Her 
eyes looked a thousand tender invitations. She sang on 
through the divine melody, ever increasing in pathos and 


tenderness, until after the beautiful arabesque that marks 
the beginning of the agztato passages. I could under- 
stand each note. The impatient, chiding character of the 
restless arpeggios said: ‘ Why do you tarry ; is not happi- 
ness within your grasp?’ I started forward; my limbs 
were numb, but I moved slowly toward the piano. The 
simple, peaceful strain that follows the stormy arpeggios 
broke the leaden clouds of sound like a ray of sparkling 
sunshine. 

‘Surprise and joy beamed in Olga’s eyes. She saw me 
advance and feared not! She read the feelings that were 
stirring me, and yet she smiled! I approached closer; I 
reached her side. A tear from her eyes pattered on the 
keyboard. She loved me, then! Fool that I had been to 
believe that my divinity would spurn mg! Why had I de- 
spaired? I leaned over her. My heart beat wildly. I felt 
the hot blood surge through my veins. I leaned further 
and inhaled the delicate, penetrating odor of her hair. My 
eyes lost their power, my brain its consciousness. 1 dimly 
remember hearing the first notes of those whirling, precipi- 
tous octave passages uttering a cry of exultation. I buried 
my hands in her thick, soft hair. I drew her toward me, 
and with convulsive fervor kissed her on the mouth. 

‘*For a few seconds I lived in heaven; then I was re- 
called to reality and everlasting misery. Olga tore herself 
from my embrace. She drew something from the folds of 
her dress. I endeavored to collect my scattered senses. 
My eyes were so heavy and dull that I could scarcely fol- 
low the upward motion of herarm. There was an instant 
of waiting, the gleam of metal, a pant of rage. I felt a 
sharp pain in my side. Instinctively I reached there. My 
hand grasped the handle of a dagger. ‘‘ Dog!” rang in 
my ears as I fell. Then I knew no more until I found my- 
self here. 

‘** The alienists say I am fenie~-peitalifes I am—but if in- 
sanity means forgetfulness of the past I still possess my 
reason. One person alone is responsible for my detention 
here—Countess Olga has heard I have threatened to kill 
her should I be liberated. It would have been wiser of me 
to remain silent, to pretend indifference. But how could 
I? My one prayer is for vengeance—for death. Her death 
would cause me happiness, for then I could kill myself. I 
wish to die when she dies, because I—I—in spite of all—no ! 
bah! I hate her—I hate her!” 

Tscherboffsky sank on his sofa and wept. Ona sudden 
he seemed to have lost the nervous energy that supported 
him a moment before. His face was buried in his hands, 
his body shaken by convulsive sobs. I spoke to him several 
times, but received no answer. I coughed, I shuffled my 
feet ; he seemed oblivious of my existence. The room was 
darkened by the dusky shadows of twilight. As I stole 
away from Tscherboffsky’s cell I could not help but think of 
the analogy between the poor pianist’s surroundings and his 
story. When he began the sun was shining, the piano 
looked bright and new in the subdued, warm light, its 
shining expanse mirrored the joyous, dancing sunbeams 
that stole in as though to brighten his lonely existence. 
When he finished, the sun had gone down ; the piano ap- 
peared but as a dark shadow, drear and black as his buried 
hopes. 

I reached the door; the old doctor was awaiting me. 
Questioned as to what Tscherboffsky had said, I gave a 
vague, facetious answer. The physician periphrastically 
explained that insane patients love to talk, that their dis 
eased fancy colors facts out of all proportion, that one must 
regard them as irresponsible children, and so on. I smiled 
as if convinced by his pathological platitudes, and shaking 
his hand gratefully I left the asylum. 


* * * * * * * 


I attended the Embassy ball. The Duchess Ivanowich 
was the belle of the evening. ‘‘ Formerly Countess Olga,” 
whispered Sergius, before presenting me. Minister X. ap- 
proached and said: ‘‘ Will you escort the duchess to the 


‘* Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” I responded, 
offering my arm. 

‘*T do love the Americans so,” observed the duchess en- 
thusiastically, as we picked our way through the crowd. 
‘‘The gentlemen, especially, are so dignified, such thorough 
men of the world,” she went on. 

‘‘ Their independence as a nation is naturally not without 
its individual influence,” I returned. 

‘* Well, what are the women like?” she continued ; then, 
without waiting for an answer, ‘‘I hear they are great 
flirts. What makes them so successful with men—is it 
their beauty or their vivacity?” 

“Neither,” I replied. ‘‘It is their gentleness, their true 
womanliness.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” she laughed gaily. ‘‘ You menare all alike. 
You never know that a woman is a woman, whether she 
be Russian or American. Your girls are as coquettish and 
heartless as the European portion of their sex. They ad- 
minister heart stabs whenever they get the chance,” 

‘* Such stabs are not half so fatal to life and reason as was 
a certain stab dealt a poor unfortunate by yourself,” I 
broke in, with emphasis. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” asked the duchess, the color 
mounting to her cheeks. 

** Need I tell you—do you not know that with a look you 
can pierce men’s hearts? Was I notintroduced to you five 
minutes ago?” I answered, assuming the sycophantic air 
of the polished courtiers around me. The duchess en- 
deavored to become composed. I held the dining room 
curtains apart. 

‘*Oh, you flatterer!” she said, playfully tapping me on 
the arm and flashing those wonderful black eyes at me. 

I shuddered. The curtains fell closed behind us. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


THE BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
21 PRINCES STREET, LONDON, W. | 


R. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, the eminent Welsh 
baritone, on his first visit to America, which is an- 
nounced on another page of this issue, sings in Elijah at 
Montreal on the 31st inst. In this character he has won a 
great reputation in England, and my readers who have the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Ffranggon-Davies will hear an 
artist who has purely by his merit won a first-class reputa- 
tion for himself here. He has the advantage of being an 
M. A. of Oxford, and this superior intelligence he uses in 
the interpretation of his oratorios and songs, manifestly to 
much advantage. He has been equally successful in The 
Redemption in the part of the narrator and Jesus music, 
which he will also sing at Montreal. 

At his appearance before the New York Philharmonic 
Society he has chosen for his solo King Sau/’s Dream from 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s King Saul, which was brought out at 
the Birmingham Festival two years ago, when Mr. Hen- 
schel created the part. It was again a year later in Bir- 
mingham when Mr. Ffranggon-Davies sang it, and he 
made a profound impression. Dr. Parry, who conducted, 
was overenthusiastic in indorsing his interpretation of the 
work. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies also sings in Elijah for the Harlem 
Society ; Stabat Mater (Henschel’s) for the New York Ora- 


torio Society, and in on ae music of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion’for the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, besides 
numerous concerts in which he will sing English songs and 
German Lieder. 

He is also specially engaged for the Cincinnati Festival, 
when he will sing the principal baritone part in Tinel’s St. 
Francis, in Goring Thomas’ The Swan and the Skylark, 
and the part of the High Priest of Dagon in Samson and 
Delilah. 

He is booking numerous engagements for next year in 
England, and will appear as principal baritone in the 
National Eistedfodd in Llandudno in July, and alsoat the 
South Wales Festival in June, where he is engaged to sing 
in Elijah. He will also sing at the North Staffordshire 
Festival next autumn, and at the principal concerts in 
London and the prov neces. A. 
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BROOKLYN, March 20, 1896. 

OIE FULLER came here to dance on Monday 
L night and took away most of the money that had been 
saved up in this village, so the opera suffered on the suc- 
ceeding night. I am not sure that it might not have suf- 
fered anyway, for Brooklyn becomes more unaccountable 
every day. ‘The local critics are unanimous in recommend- 
ing and praising good entertainments, and the people are 
one in rushing to variety shows and farce comedies. When 
the hunger for A Pail of Garbage, A High Old Drunk, Ten 
Days in a Boiler Shop and other dainty and seductive forms 
of stage amusement has been sufficiently gratified perhaps 
the public will return to Hamlet and Die Gétterdimmerung, 
On Tuesday night Lohengrin was offered by the Dam- 
rosch Company at $2, and there were few takers. The 
house was judiciously ‘dressed ” and did not look thin, in 
fact it wasn’t; but a count of any part proved that it was 
not a paying multitude. In the expectation of something 
of the kind the orchestra had been reduced to about forty 
men, the strings being gathered in a confidential fashion 
around Mr. Lohse, who was the leader on that evening. 
bald spots in other parts of the reserve denoting where the 
musicians had sat on their former visit. 

Yet it was a good performance. Seldom have I heard 
Lohengrin when it had more of the poetry and charm of 
its author's intention. This was because of the real earnest- 
ness of the artists rather than from any high degree of com- 
petence in the choice of them for this cast. Klafsky is not 
an ideal £/sa, and might almost have exchanged parts to 
advantage with the Or/rud of the evening, namely, Miss 
Eibenschuetz. An Z/sa_ so large, healthy, self-poised 
would not have fallen so readily into the wiles of a witch 
who had no heavier pressure of voice, style or personality 
than Miss Eibenschuetz. Nor is £/sa so dramatic a part, 
and it does not therefore offer to Mrs. Klafsky so good an 
opportunity for her best qualification. In the effort to im- 
bue Z/sa with a more than normal amount of spirit and 
interest—for £/sa is not a veritable cyclone of force and 
consequence—-the singer sometimes overacted and over- 
sang, her high notes on more than one occasion rising into 
sbarps. 

The performance reminded me somewhat of that given 
by the Pappenheim company when we were just beginning 
to get our Wagner. The merits of robustitude and sin- 
cerity were the same, and the faults of false singing and 
lack of alacrity were similar. 

Barron Berthald is not an ideal Lohengrin, yet he sang 
more truly than some of the tenors who have starred 
names, and his acting had more strength. He miscalcu- 
lated his stage, however, and allowed his voice to get lost 
in the wings in the opening number, the address to the 
swan, for he faced away fromthe audience. Franz Gessele 
made rather a husky Herald. This character issues 
challenges that are heard over a wide stretch of country— 
away up the Scheldt, in fact: but I am sure that Mr. 
Gessele would not have been heard on the next block. We 
missed the trumpeters, to carry the challenge, too, for the 


call merely came out of the orchestra. Another liberty 
with the piece was the extinction of 7¢/ramund after the 
middle of the second act. He did not appear to make his 
disagreeable remarks from the church door—in this in- 
stance the back stoop of a country villa—but that omission, 
I fancy, was made in the interests of brevity, and the 
second act could endure some farther paring. 

It become a trifle monotonous through the lack of variety 
in Mr. Lohse’s leading, in the long dialogues between 
Telramund and Orirud, and those of Ortrud and Elsa ; 
but toward the end of the act he warmed and carried the 
piece with more spirit. King Henry was personated by 
Conrad Behrens in a dignified manner, but also in rather a 
ligneous one. His voice had no ring and little authority. 
Demeter Popovici, though not in good voice, sang with 
more meaning and was an embodiment of more vigor. The 
chorus was not large and the men were throaty and weak, 
especially the tenors, but as a background they were suc- 
cessful, and the stage picture at the gathering on the 
Scheldt and the entrance to the alleged cathedral were 
rich and satisfying. 

Unless we have the Abbey company here fora night or 
two on its return to New York this performance will be the 
last of opera that we shall hear this season. Mr. Murray, 
who has assumed the responsibilities of these perform- 
ances, says that he hasn’t a thing now but money ; but it 
is hoped that he incidentally gathered a little fame and 
good will. During his brief career as operatic impresario 
he has got for us three performances of Faust, six of Car- 
men, three of Lohengrin, one of Tristan and Isolde, two of 
Tannhdauser, two of Falstaff, and has likewise given Lucia, 
I Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, Martha (with Patti), 
Otello, Rigoletto. The Huguenots and Philemon and 
Baucis. Considering that-Mr. Murray's regular occupation 
is that of clerk in Mr. Chandler's music store and that his 
initial capital was not vast, whatever it may be now, man- 
agement on this scale is courageous and commendable. 
He has likewise been instrumental in bringing a number 
of singers and players to this city, and has several schemes 
up his sleeve at the present moment, I do not doubt. 

At the second Thomas concert on Thursday night the at- 
tendance was not what it ought to have been. Still, orches- 
tral concerts in this city fare better than opera, as a rule, 
perhaps because of the social backing they receive. In the 
old days the Philharmonic Society, representing the wealth 
and cultivation of the city, was behind Thomas and the 
multitude was pushed into the concerts, willy-nilly, by the 
impact of a popularity so created. Then came the Seidl 
Society of industrious women who had not so much money, 
but who had the rare faculty of being able to make other 
folks spend theirs, and who were the most loyal friends 
that Mr. Seidleverhad. After came the Institute, with its 
4,000 members, to the assistance of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra that had been playing to half filled houses and 
that has now seen that band safely through its local season, 
It was believed that the Seidl Society would exert as great 
an influence in Mr. Thomas’ favor as it had in that of Mr. 
Seidl, but either the defection of Mr. Seidl cost it some 
influential friends, or Mr. Thomas does not wear his hair 
long enough, or something is amiss. However, I believe 
that if these concerts are resumed next year the attendance 
will be larger, for the sterling value of the Thomas band 
has been made obvious to everyone. 

The program began with Goldmark’s Sappho overture—a 
work that is ancient in its intention and modern in manner, 
even to extravagance in one or two moments. Goldmark 
is not always admirable, but he has acquired unusual com- 
mand of the orchestra and he can interest and entertain 
where he does not impress, though in this overture there is 





sound work. This composer’s style points to a danger 
that threatens the younger authors—that of losing subject 
and motive in mere cloaking of expression. There are 
men who ought to be sent back to Haydn and Mozart and 
perhaps made to attend French operetta in order to get 
their ears open to melody once more. Now that the power 
of orchestral expression has gone so far that we begin to 
doubt if it will get farther, it is worth while to turn back 
and try to find something to say. Dean Swift could write 
finely about a broomstick, it was said. Well, after he had 
finished, it was still a broomstick. 

The seventh symphony in Mr, Thomas’ reading has 
always seemed to me masterly. It is absolutely free 
from caprice. As he grows older I don’t know but he 
is becoming clearer and simpler even than he used to 
be. Was there a suspicion of lethargy in the open- 
ing of the symphony, or has he come to believe that it 
requires an easier tempo than he used to give it? But the 
allegretto was as we used to hear it away back so far you 
don't remember anything about it; for, like Traumerei 
and Amaryllis, this was one of his pet pieces, and was 
interjected as an educational influence in his popular con- 
certs at Central Park Garden. The presto, as he gives it, 
isa gem. I wish he would linger over that modulation that 
brings back the theme after the trio, and quiet the strings, 
just alittle. After the symphony we had an intermission 
that is not approved, for, with a late start, such as orches- 
tras are in the habit of making over here, the end is pro- 
tracted needlessly, and although Mr. Thomas is not a 
maker of or believer in long programs it was nearly 11 
o'clock before we escaped. The Tannhiiuser bacchanal 
was wild, yet not extravagant, and the Siegfried Idyl 
was lovely and sunny. 

Emma Juch was the soloist. She sings rather pleasantly 
in spite of the pained expression she usually wears, but 
there is a little bloom in her voice that is not as the bloom 
of youth. Miss Juch has for a long time made the mistake 
of being a singer in grand concert. Her place is in halls 
and recitals. There, if her notes are unforced, she is 
heard to far better advantage than in such a space as the 
Academy, and her manner gains more authority and 
warmth. She sang the other night the romance from The 
Damnation of Faust and two Wagner songs, In the Hot- 
house and Dreams. Both of these pieces have been sup- 
plied with orchestrated accompaniments by Mr. Thomas to 
their gain, and the piano of a local dealer that stood on the 
stage and on the bill remained there simply as an adver- 
tisement, for it wasn’t opened. In the Dreams Mr. Thomas 
has taken a bit of liberty and has eliminated the little ar- 
peggio at its close. which is an improvement, for that al- 
ways sounds like a frivoling and old-time ending, akin to 
that dreadful and inevitable close for half the songs that 
have been written and half the show pieces for solo in- 
struments—a shake or a trill on the seventh, say B, a jump 
to E, a glance at D and then to the keynote C. 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Jolly Waggeries closed Mr. Thomas’ 
program, and made it close like a jaildoor. Whew! My 
ears are smarting yet. What manner of person may this 
Till Eulenspiegel be that he routs respectable citizens like 
us out of our quiet, stirs his watchman’s rattle, hammers at 
our windows, blows horns and whistles, goes down a plain- 
tiff’s stairs six at a time and lands on his head, and in all 
ways makes himself unexpected and a trial? Richard 
Strauss takes the leather medal for exhibitive writing. 
After this the orchestra can contain no surprises for us. 
Just see what Wagner is capable of bringing a man to! 
Some men he has led to drink, and this one has seemingly 
secured the largest assortment of delirium ‘‘ trimmins” 
that was ever in the possession of one person. Yet there 
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are sane concessions, and the hint of folksong is truly a 
poultice come to heal the blows of sound. The next time 
he blows off sound let Mr. Strauss go back to his meta- 
physics. 

After the concert Mr. Thomas was invited around to the 
Hamilton Club, near the Academy, and there they made 
him shake hands and eat supper and hear praises and talk 
a little himself. I was not invited, but I hear they had a 
good time, and Mr. ‘Thomas said he felt even more at home 
in Brooklyn than he did in New York, He has forgiven 
us for the time when we were willing to have him lead a 
little orchestra in one of our theatres. 

Arthur Claassen’s settings to the songs of Johanna Am- 
brosius, the peasant poet, were heard as per announcement 
in Historical Hall, where they received the applause of a 
considerable audience, and were sung by Carl Naeser and 
Theresa Lusby, and the bill was diversified by the violin 
playing of Maurice Kaufman, a young and hopeful musi- 
cian, the piano playing of Emily Miller and the reading of 
Miss Ambrosius’ poetry by Mrs. Messerschmidt. Mr. 
Claassen’s was musicianly and sympathetic. The money 
raised at this concert is to be sent to the poet, who is an in- 
valid, it is said, in hopeless case. 

Victor Herbert was the star at a concert given in aid of 
the free kindergartens in the Baptist Temple, and he had 
to play against a mandolin club, a glee club, a tenor and a 
baritone. There was to have been a banjo club and a 
cornetist, too; they were announced ; but this was a bene- 
fit. Glee clubs have been heard that were different from 
this one, which came from the New York University and 
did not sing one of its numbers a cafel/a, But everybody 
took kindly to Mr. Herbert, who was beaming and supple- 
fingered, and who played with his usual glibness a Ser- 
vais fantasia, Popper's mazurka and a piece from his own 
Wizard of the Nile. Evidently running a brass band has 
not stiffened the knuckles of this player. The concert was 
patroned and attended by a number of people high in so- 
ciety and with money enough to give to kindergartens, if 
they wanted to. 

Aconcert that made more disturbance of a certain kind 
was that of the African singers who have been revolving 
about the town in various halls and churches. What fine 
raw material there is in some of these big voiced savages— 
from Thompson street! Nay, I think not. Savages are 
cheap. 

The last of our orchestral concerts for the season was 
given on Friday night by Mr. Paur and his men from Bos- 
ton. The house was larger than the last one drawn by Mr. 
Thomas, and the concert was not quite as good. There 
was a lack of fire and also a lack of sentiment. Seldom 
have I heard the Pastoral symphony given with so little 
command, though Mr. Paur did get awake in time for the 
storm, and he exhibited in that episode some original read- 
ings for the tympani in the form of repeated and vigorous 
punctuations at the beginning of each roll. Thisis perhaps 
to put the lightning where it belongs, for Beethoven has 
been criticised for making the thunder come first. Doubt- 
less you have noticed the gentleman who is third from the 
left in the bull fiddlers row—the one with Paderewski hair 
and electrical elbows. He plays every note with a crisp- 
ness and a full bow that would especially fit him for a place 
in the Strauss orchestras. In the storm he was simply im- 
mense, for he was quite at home. There are no sea fogs 
and east winds inthe playing of this man ; it is vehement 
and boreal. Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, numbering 15, 19 
and 21, have been smoothed by Dvorak, and they were 
played with some snap. There are movements in them which 
quite suggest opera bouffe and they are therefore very fine. 

The Freischiitz overture was played cleanly, though in 
the plodding, bourgeoise fashion not unusual in Mr. Paur’s 
treatments. The andante and finale from Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto was played by Mr. Timotheus Adamowski 
with a fine, light tone, sweet, unimpassioned, regular and 
comforting. His fellow players were kind to him in the 
matter of applause, and the audience had him out two or 
six times. But why will not Mr. Adamowski join us, now 


that he has settled in this country, and be an American 
citizen? Get his name naturalized, too. Call it Adams, 
forexample. After he has lived with us a while longer he 
will discover that the Adamses are a great people in Bos- 
ton. They helped to build Bunker Hill and the State 
House and the Declaration of Independence ; there were 
two presidents of that name ; there was a proprietor of the 
Adams House ; Sam Adams drove the British out of Con- 
cord—in short, if Mr. Adamowski will enroll himself as 
one of this family he can move in the coldest and most 
superior circle of Boston society and have a real good time. 
A little blue slip in the program, which we all took up with 
misgiving, supposing it contained the announcement that 
‘owing to” illness, or bankruptcy, or departure from the 
country, or something, Mr. Ben Davies would not sing, 
turned out to be an announcement that the orchestra had 
been re-engaged for next season, and Mr. Davies sang 
Waft Her Angels, with its prelude, and the prize song from 
Die Meistersinger in good, sturdy English, without making 
eyes or false notes. A good singer, he ! 

Last night Sousa played in one of our theatres, and the 
Stabat Mater at St. Agnes’ Church engaged a distinguished 
quartet, comprising Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Katharine 
Bloodgood, William H. Rieger and Carl Dufft, with a 
chorus, and with Dr. Crowe at the organ. 

C. S. Montrcomery. 





Carlotta Desvignes’ Recital. 
SONG recital was given on Wednesday afternoon 
last, March 25, in the ballroom of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick by Miss Carlotta Desvignes, contralto, assisted by 
Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone, A large and fashionable 
audience assembled to enjoy the well selected program and 
were genially rewarded for their pains. 

Miss Desvignes, whose voice is large, warm and mellow, 
of exceedingly pure quality, and a wide range which 
touches on the mezzo soprano, sings with marked intelli- 
gence and sympathy. She culled a choice and versatile 
program, which she delivered with facile understanding, 
being heard to equal advantage in songs old and new. 
Gluck, Paisiello, Martini, Durante, Niedermeyer, Lenepveu, 
Massenet, Chaminade, Brahms, Bemberg, Allitsenand Law- 
rence Kellie were the composers sung, and to each and all 
Miss Desvignes brought a refined feeling, a taste and finesse, 
added to a smooth breadth in style, which make her a very 
charming singer to listen to for anafternoon. Her phras- 
ing is good and her diction in foreign languages, French, 
German and Italian, correct and finished. If an exception 
were to be taken to the delivery of her program the buoyant 
song of Durante, Danza Danza, might be quoted. What 
Miss Desvignes lacks most is a lightsome abandon, a touch 
of sparkling esprit and dash, but one can’t have everything. 
By nature she takes song seriously and is rarely satisfying 
in her native mood. 

Mr. Max Heinrich was awaited with anticipation. He 
sang a group of Schubert songs, including a group from 
Tartarus, the Serenade and the Erl-King. His second 
number on the program was made up of modern English 
ballads and a song of Gounod. Risking the accusation of 
heresy, it has to be written down, an army of enthusiastic 
critics notwithstanding, that Mr. Heinrich was a serious 
disappointment. He attacked his own piano accompani- 
ment and sustained it like a true and thorough musician, 
he phrased his music with supreme intelligence and showed 
ararely delicate and subtle insight into the composer’s 
hallowed meaning—but he did not sing it. He did not 
sing it for the very good reason that in as far as could be 
judged on this occasion Mr. Heinrich may have the will, 
but he certainly has not the way. He has no voice—com- 
paratively none—left to sing with. 

He avoids climax by necessity, his work is monotoned 
from the fact that only a section of his middle voice re- 
mains intact, and this he has to employ with a discreet 
reserve which admits of no impassioned crescendo or 
warmly heightened effects. He sang the Schubert sere- 


nade in a rapid, monotonous style, ignoring the warm, hur-. 
ried episode of feeling which makes a splash of color and a 
vivid break on its rhythmic fluency. The dramatic force 
and contrast of the Erl-King were left out. The best thing 
Mr. Heinrich did was the Fruhlingslaube, which lies in the 
most useful part of his voice, and in which his phrasing 
was a model. His phrasing was in all cases a model, but 
phrasing parlante at a vocal recital can hardly induce satis- 
faction, and there was more parlante than cantante in Mr. 
Heinrich’s work in most instances. 

With infinite esteem and admiration for the baritone’s 
tare musicianship and judgment, it has yet to be urged that 
at a vocal recital these qualities can only be supplementary 
to a voice. Voice is certainly the first requisite for a 
singer ; after this the extent of musicianship can lift him 
high as he cares to rise in the scale of ari. But singer first, 
artist after, and any putting of the cart before the horse in 
this regard is hardly to be regarded as other than a disap- 
pointing mistake. ; 

Victor Harris accompanied Miss Desvignes admirably 
and Max Heinrich’s accompaniments for himself were a de- 
light to hear. 








Anton Hegner Musicales. 

R. ANTON HEGNER gave two interesting 

‘cello recitals on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 

of last week at the Hotel Waldorf. On Wednesday Miss 

Marguerite Hall, mezzo soprano, assisted Mr. Hegner, and 

on Saturday Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, was the soloist, 

while Mr. Max Bendix, violin (concert master of the Theo. 

Thomas orchestra); Mr. Erwin Banck, violin, and Mr. 

Hansen Harms, viola, completed a quartet ensemble with 
Mr. Hegner. 

The first matinée was confined to the 'cellist’s own instru- 
mental compositions, an allegro de concerto, an andantino 
canzonetta tarantella, gavot and short piece, La Separa- 
tion. In the shorter and lighter numbers Mr. Hegner fig- 
ures most interestingly as composer and executant. His 
gavot is dainty and pretty, his canzonetta has original 
melody, and his tarantella is piquant and vivacious. The 
artist was in felicitous playing mood, and displayed his 
usual neat, florid technic and pure, clear tone to consistent 
advantage throughout. He had a nicely sized and fashion- 
able audience, who fully appreciated and applauded warmly 
his program. 

Marguerite Hall sang exquisitely. Her feeling is true 
and deep, and her mellow, satisfying voice always true to 
pitch and purely and artistically emitted. Emile Levy 
accompanied her at the piano, and in Time’s Garden, by 
Goring Thomas, and Gounod’s Ave Maria she had also the 
‘cello obligato of Mr. Hegner. The latter song was too 
high for her. But she sang faultlessly Bizet’s Adieux 
de l’hétesse arabe and some songs of Coldard, Pergoiesi and 
Handel. She is a heartfelt, finished artist and had abun- 
dance of well deserved applause. 

At the Saturday matinée a string quartet by Mr. Hegner 
and Schumann’s quartet in A minor, op. 41, were played 
by the ‘cellist himself and the three string artists above 
mentioned. They were given in a smooth and finished 
manner, the powerful and penetrant quality of Mr. Bendix's 
tone making itself felt, though not disproportionately. The 
ensemble was well balanced and precise; all the allegros 
and prestos went with crispness and dash and were rather 
better interpreted than the slower movements,which lacked 
occasionally symmetry and breadth. But on the whole it 
was a very delightful chamber performance, and the Schu- 
mann work was dealt with obviously as a labor of love. 

Mr. Mackenzie Gordon sang de Lara’s Ronde! de l’adieu 
and a pretty song of Hegner, I Love Thee. This tenor 
has a delightful voice, but needs a warming up at times. 
There was again a good audience, with plenty of applause, 
recalls and encores. 








Max Brauer.—The theatre of Cassel produced March 
1 the one-act opera Der Lotse by Max Brauer. The work 
has been given already in Karlsruhe and Strassburg. 
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OTHING else is heard here in musical circles 
N but opera, opera, opera! Have you heard Carmen? 
Are you going to Traviata? and soon ad infinitum. The 
Abbey & Grau Company is only making a short visit of 
two weeks, filling the Auditorium at double and treble 
ordinary prices, and in that time producing twelve different 
operas. On Monday practically the entire house had been 
sold out for the first three nights. 

The company, numbering nearly 400 people, has been 
having enormous success in every city visited, accordiag to 
Mr. Grau, this being the most extraordinary successful 
tour which he has undertaken. It was said that the Audi- 
torium held nearly $15,000 on Monday when Faust was 
presented with Mme. Melba and the two De Reszkés in the 
cast. Of course it was magnificently given, so far as con- 
cerned the stars, but the manner of staging, as regards the 
scenery and the singing of the chorus, left much to be de- 
sired. Although the Auditorium presented a splendid 
spectacle there was a singular lack of warmth in the audi- 
ence, even the garden scene being received with but scant 
recognition. The encores were few, but wherever possible 
taken advantage of, to the usual detriment of the perform- 
ance, 

Tuesday Calvé was the great drawing power in Carmen, 
with such famed lesser lights as Marie Engle, Bauermeister, 
Van Cauteren, Lubert, De Vries, Carbone and Ancona. 
Wednesday the Huguenots, with an extraordinary cast 
—Melba, Bauermeister, Scalchi and Nordica; Jean de 
Reszké, Edouard de Reszké, Plangon and Maurel. 

Thursday was really the most interesti.ig, being the first 
appearance of Madame Saville in Chicago. Traviata, se- 
lected for her début, enlisted also Bauermeister, Ancona 
and Russitano. This was followed by Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, with Calvé, Marie Engle and Cremonini. 

Friday Tristan and Isolde was given—Nordica, Brema 
and the two De Reszkés in the cast. I heard that this was 
the most successful performance of the week from a musi- 
cian's point of view. This afternoon a repetition of Car- 
men with Calvé and Saville. 

#2 # 

Leopold Godowsky, the Russian pianist, is meeting with 
enormous success wherever he plays. In Milwaukee, 
Cleveland and other large cities recently full houses have 
gathered. In Muskegon, Mich., last Tuesday standing 
room was not obtainable, and in Memphis he had an audi- 
ence of over 3,000 at the Auditorium, which is one of the 
largest theatres in the country. Special trains were run 
by the railway companies, people crowding in to the city 
from all outlying towns to hear him. Before starting for 
the largest Western cities he will filla number of dates in 
the South. eee 

It is now definitely announced that the Chicago Marine 
Band, under the direction of T. P. Brooke, will play at the 
opening of the Pittsburgh Exposition on September 9. This 
is the first time that such an engagement has been given to 
a Western band. It is soon to start on an extended West- 
ern tour, many dates having been booked. The success of 
the band lately at the Schiller Theatre has been phenome- 
nal. “e+ 

Miss Garden, a gifted pupil of Mme. Duff, one of the best 
teachers in America, is spoken of as a coming star. With 
temperament, a glorious voice, admirable method and style, 
she will probably add yet another name to the long list of 
prime donne already hailing from the West. She will study 





until making her début with Marchesi, and proceeds to Paris 
in a short time with her celebrated teacher. She has lately 
been heard by some stars of the opera company, who have 
one and all pronounced her to possess all the requisites that 
go toward making a great career. 

2 en 


At the Wednesday Club meeting, held at the Richelieu 
Hotel, Mrs. Milward Adams gave one of her really delight- 
ful musical talks, but somewhat deviated from her usual 
subjects. This time it was neither voiceculture nor develop- 
ment of music. Yet it was musical, as she took for her 
subject Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, showing the relation of the 
book to the Grieg music, how it is illustrated, its peculiar 
Northern weirdness, and then by close analysis demon- 
strating the aptness of the music tothe book, Each inci- 
dent was thoroughly thought out, beautifully explained 
with intensity and intelligence, every scene being pictured 
vividly before her audience. Mrs. Adams is a mistress 
both of pathos and humor, and has the indescribable charm 
of womanliness, a gift which is particularly noticeable in 
all she undertakes. With an exquisite refinement she 
toned down the coarser element in the story, and rendered 
the lecture one of great interest, as well as musically 
instructive. 

At the close of the reading Miss Julia Officer and Miss 
Bennett played the Grieg suite, Peer Gynt, and Mrs 
Swabacker sang three delightful songs with taste and good 
expression, Bevignani’s Slumber Song especially winning 
warm commendation for its musicianly interpretation. 

*s* * 


There was a large attendance on Wednesday morning at 
the Sherwood Club in consequence of the announcement 
that Mr. Sherwood would give the club the pleasure of 
hearing him play again in what he terms his native city, 
Chicago. He has been so long absent on tour that the 
musical public here has not had a chance of hearing him for 
many months past, and consequently it was only to be 
expected that a goodly number would assemble. He, as 
usual, justified all enthusiasm and gave a masterly inter- 
pretation of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, playing the 
Funeral March in a truly superb manner. This was his 
one solo, as, with great generosity, he made Miss Celeste 
Nellis the dominant feature of the morning's concert. 
This young artist, of whom I spoke last week, astonished 
all present by her marvelous technic and force. Her power 
is extraordinary in one so young, and she seems to possess 
all the qualities conducive to piano virtuosity ; it is now 
only a question of time with Miss Nellis. She played 
again Godard’s Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre 
with Mr. Sherwood, who is naturally very proud of his 
talented pupil and delighted with her success. His own 
sparkling piano composition, Exhilaration, she played with 
crystalline purity, giving it all those delicate touches which 
this perfectly charming little piece demands. 

In addition to the piano numbers the Sherwood Quartet 
sang the Rigoletto quartet and a selection from Martha. 
The quartet, composed of the MissesOsborne and Crawford 
and Messrs. Derrick and Hannah, has been having a very 
successful tour. Their singing is noticeable for precision 
and evenness, as it has had the advantage of considerable 
rehearsal and much good training. 


To-day, at the thirteenth concert of the Chicago Piano 
College, Mr. Fred Wimberly undertook the heaviest part of 
the work and exhibited good technic and touch in his vari- 
ous selections. One would have had a better opportunity 
of judging of his powers had he been less painfully ner- 
vous. An interesting feature was the playing of Louis 
Blume, a young violinist who, despite the fact of being blind, 
has achieved considerable success. He played with ear- 
nestness and intelligence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young are among the most suc- 
cessful of the vocal profession here and are now giving a 
series of Sunday afternoon musicales, which are always 
well attended. Mrs. Young, better known as Mme. Maz- 
zucato, the composer, has lately launched upon successful 
careers Miss Jenny Mackintosh, a fine oratorio and ballad 
singer ; Miss Sadie Lovedale, an operatic soprano, as well 
as many other vocalists who are now doing much good 
work. 

The Chicago Musical College held its usual Saturday 
afternoon concert. The most attractive feature was the 





playing of Miss Katherine Hall, a very talented violinist, 
who is a pupil of Bernhard Listemann. She gave an ar- 
tistic and musicianly interpretation of Wieniawski’s Ro- 
mance sans Paroles. This young artist is one of the most 
progressive students in the college. 

ae 


CHICAGO ORGAN ECHOES, 


Chicago church choirs, choirmasters, organists and tenors 
must be in fear and trembling! Possibly so, yet doubtful. 
A Daniel hath arisen! This latterday prophet, under the 
pseudonym ‘‘ Bohemian,” is making visits{to all the choirs 
and giving his opinion upon the way they are conducted. 
Commencing with one of Chicago’s most prominent 
churches he launches forth undeservedly and unjustly 
against the choir, training and behavior, severely con- 
demning all concerned, and by a strange stretch of imag- 
ination including in his criticisms of the choir the very 
popular preacher. ‘‘ Bohemian” announces his intention 
of visiting all the churches, and they are all preparing to 
receive him. His peregrinations douptless will be pleasant. 

C. W. Clark, the tenor who assumed the position for- 
merly held by George Ellsworth Holmes at the Central 
Church, is shortly leaving for a tour in Europe, and has 
made arrangements for study with George Henschel upon 
the latter’s return from America in July. 

Henry Booth Byers, a clever pupil of Mrs. Magnus, at 
present the baritone of the Church of the Messiah, is rap- 
idly attaining a front place in the profession. His per- 
formance at Jacksonville was so excellent that he was re-en- 
gaged to take his former part of the giant in Rhineberger’s 
Christoforus. 

His abilities have won strong recognition from the St. 
Louis Club, which made a special engagement with him to 
assist at its chief annual entertainment. On Tuesday 
night at Clarence Dickinson’s concert Mr. Byers’ singing 
was attended with marked success, his interpretation of 
Oliver King’s Israfel and the duet with Mrs. Procter Smith 
(Henschel’s Oh! That We Two Were Maying) producing a 
most pleasing impression. His voice is sonorous and under 
good control, and he is earning warm praise for sound and 
intelligent musicianship. 

Clarence Dickinson, the organist, who owes his splendid 
training to Harrison M. Wild, exemplified his thorough 
mastery of the organ and played with great power, dem- 
onstrating that he will become one of the finest artists in 
his branch of iausical science. 

Mme. Ragna Linné, the soprano, who sings at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in place of Mrs. Genevra Johnstone 
Bishop, now on tour, has been compelled to cancel all en- 
gagements owing to throat trouble, but still continues her 
successful teaching modeled after the Marchesi method, 
of which she is an apt disciple, having studied with that 
famous diva producer for several years. 

There is a soprano wanted at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, as Miss Edith Torrey, who was tormerly there, has 
received the honor of being specially engaged for King’s 
Chapel, Boston ; but there is not likely to be any vacancy 
for alto, as Mrs. Clayton F. Summy, one of the soundest 
and most reliable singers, has been associated with this 
church as alto for twenty years. A unique career in this 
city, she was one of the four Rommeiss sisters, all of whom 
have attained great success as alto singers. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Breitkopf & Haertel.—A new undertaking of this 
well-known firm will attract general interest. It is entitled 
‘* Musik am Preussischen Hofe with the sanction of the 
Emperor, from the musical treasures of the Royal House- 
Library, Berlin, edited by G. Thouret.” The first numbers 
contain compositions by Frederick the Great, his flute 
teacher Quantz, Queen Louise and Boccherini. They also 
announce a carefully revised score of Orpheus, completing 
the édition de luxe of Gluck’s works. 


Deaths.—M. Alfred Turban, a distinguished violinist, 
died lately at Saint-Cloud. He had been first violin at the 
Opéra and the Concert Society and for some time was a 
professor at the Conservatory, an office ill health compelled 
him to resign. Another pupil of the Conservatory, Claire 
Issaurat, died lately, aged twenty-six. In 1891 she gained 
the two first prizes for singing and opera. She was a 
favorite Falcon in the provinces and at Geneva, and sang 
at the Opéra in La Juive, Salammbo and Robert le Diable. 
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Harcourt Bull Recital. 
THIRD piano recital was given on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Hotel Waldorf by Mrs. Harcourt 
Bull, who played the following program : 


Sema OOF. ies cvanccersticsse «00s 00000: dene cgoobobere cudepecene Grieg 
PCN icchinncaninccnc peccunsechbseneccesdnisvdeun bin Rudorff 


TRMNND RROD. piece ods cue cnsneecac cab.ce tps coccndn out Floersheim 
PROPER GIP GH WAMOR inci. cov cidiceciccancardvesccvabevee Chaminade 
Pach ihc occbes ds ccciecsssctddnigadseckedd abies teveunren Schumann 
MOCMEDA sre nsowendevced:h . cubsccdedasocagebepen ies Jedesse ddwoed Chopin 
Etude, on black keys... f 

Fag SNE hg CUNO SAMO D Fe vec deck cade lialrseknyasceccseecese Schubert-Liszt 
Mime 's L0G BOOS oo iiscids ssdchovcsesvcccccccscces Wagner-Tausig 
Nocturne, A flat MAjOr....660666+ ) ose cccceecsececesueeeesesees Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12..... t 


A large and fashionable audience crowded the ballroom 
and exhibited exceeding pleasure in Mrs. Bull's perform- 
ance. She has a neat, firm technic, a moderate amount of 
brilliancy and dash, but does not display an overplus of 
tenderness or warmth. The Grieg sonata, sounding no 
depths or heights of feeling or intensity, had a satisfactory 
performance, but Mrs. Bull would not ordinarily suggest 
much ideality or impassioned sentiment. Chaminade’s 
little Pierrette she played with much chic and finesse. 
Throughout all her work she exhibited an accurate technic. 

Warm applause greeted her upon every number, and it 
would seem that Mrs, Bull is a social as well as an artistic 
favorite. 








Manuscript Society and Thomas. 
NE of the largest private meetings of the year, 
which included a reception to Theodore Thomas, was 
held by the New York Manuscript Society on Friday even- 
ing last, March 27. An audience musically and socially 
representative assembled to do honor to the occasion, and 
preceding the reception, which took place in the rehearsal 
room downstairs, were able to enjoy a very excellent and 
well performed program. The works brought forward 
were some sketches for string quartet, by Gerrit Smith; a 
string quartet by Adolf Weidig, Chicago; the first move- 
ment of a sonata for ‘cello and piano by Clara Kathleen 
Rogers, of Boston; a piano solo by J. de Zielinski, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; a song by Frank E. Sawyer, an organ solo by 
Homer N. Bartlett, a piano solo by W. Berwald, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; a song by Caryl Florio, and an Ave Maria for so- 
prano solo, with organ, piano, violin and ‘cello accompani- 
ment, by C. Whitney Coombs. 
The artists who performed were the Spiering String 
Quartet—Hans Kronold, 'cello; J. Hazard Wilson, piano ; 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano ; William H. Barber, piano; J. 





de Zielinski, piano ; George W. Fergusson, bass, and Dr. S. 
N. Penfield, organ. 

The program went through interestingly and effectively 
without tedium ; the music was good and the artists up to 
the mark. Ata reasonable hour people were able to shake 
hands with Theodore Thomas, who presented himself with 
an aspect of sincere approval and appreciation of every- 
thing in progress. 








The Thomas Concerts. 
HE first matinée and the fourth of the series of 
the concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
took place Tuesday afternoon of last week at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. This program was discussed : 


Two marches, E flat, G minor, Op. 40........seeeeececeeeeeeees Schubert 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

Symphony No. 7, A Major... .....c00..scceeereeesevecucseees Beethoven 
Concerto for violoncello..........cc00 cesceeeesecccscceeneeeees Moilique 
Mr. Bruno Steindel. 

Pelee ae, OP. Misacs odeecverceess sccseceésocesescesdonsvsdéae docs Goldmark 
Fantasia, Caracteresque, for harp.......cessscsceseeeess Parish-Alvars 
Mr. Edmund Schuecker. 

Marche Pumb0re i.e cccvcccccccccccceccvccccccccccevsescuccccces Chopin 


(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

Overture, Tannhduser 
The symphony was smoothly and vigorously played, 
the reading being the one Mr. Thomas familiarized us 
with years ago. The finale was all that could be desired. 
Mr. Steindel proved himself an excellent artist. He has 
a good, round sympathetic tone, plays with ease and an ab- 
sence of exaggeration and he has musical taste and feeling. 
In fine, a well trained ’cellist of the classic school, and so he 
was at home in Molique’s old-fashioned but sound composi- 
tion. For encore he gave without accompaniment Golter- 
man’s arrangement of Schubert’s Am Meer. In this 
number his cantabile was displayed to the best advantage. 
Mr. Edmund Schuecker is a harp virtuoso of the first 
rank. It was from Parish-Alvars that Thalberg patterned 
many points of his technical system. Mr. Thomas’ orches- 
tration of the Chopin March proved as impressive as ever. 


Wednesday evening this was the program : 


Symapteay Wek 1, BBM a cscnsecsitccceeseccccsccccsccscddecces Schumann 
DRG. db a ine Lap caddeta swab ic tReb dened cecesdvwcubededens cas qéoas Purcell 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Cpa te Gok WHS e ieee be ek ck cade ssccteccccccescccccescecees Brahms 
Mr. Max Bendix. 

Overture, fantasia, Hamlet...........ceccccceesceeeecees Tschaikowsky 
Wotan's Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, Walkiire............ Wagner 


Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Thesymphony was Mr. Thomas at his best, and his band 
responded most happily to his elastic beat. Mr. Greene 
sang a dreamy, antiquated aria by Purcell, Ye Twice Ten 
Thousand Deities, but was more at home in the Wagner 


scene, although the orchestra handicapped him greatly. 
Mr. Bendix, the concertmaster of the orchestra, revealed 
the inches to his artistic stature which study has added 
since his last appearance here. He has abundant vir- 
tuosity and his style is severe and his ideals lofty. Mr. 
Bendix is an artist whose works will always excite interest 
and admiration. 

The attendance was not large. 

At the Friday matinée the program was : 

Symphony, From the New World.........sssescceeceseeewreees Dvorak 
Concerto, No. 2 A MAjOF.....cccccsecereccerececcnseseweeeeeenaneees Liszt 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 

Bacchanale, Tannhduser.. 
Siegfried Idyl.............. f 
Till Balenaplegel, .. vscccccccdccccsesesscccpecccsneeccsoese Rich. Strauss 

This was the first of the concerts which might truthfully 
be called crowded. Joseffy without doubt was the magnet, 
and it again suggests the question, why doesn’t this pianist 
give an afternoon recital of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt? He would fill Carnegie 
Music Hall with ease. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is a poor place for the 
piano, the tone of which is lost. Yet we have never heard 
Mr. Joseffy play with more nervous fire and vigor. The 
concerto—a veritable rhapsody—was played with brilliancy 
and almost miraculous technic. Such octave work, scales, 
trills and glissandi have not been heard here since Rosen- 
thal played. Curiously enough, the concerto begins to 
sound old fashioned, a mild mélange of Donizetti and 
Chopin. The encore—the A flat movement from Brahms 
F minor sonata, op. 5—really sounded modern, despite 
what Mr. Finck writes about the “idiom of the piano.” 
Schumann was accused by his contemporaries of not mak- 
ing his music ‘‘ Klaviermdssig,” so was Beethoven and so 
is Brahms. Ask Mr. Joseffy if he considers Brahms’ 
idiomatic on the keyboard! Joseffy was given an ovation. 

We regret to say that the remainder of the program was 
not what it should have been. Mr. Thomas has most cer- 
tainly not heard Mr. Seidl conduct the Dvor4k symphony 
(conducted according to the composer’s ideas), or else he 
would not have so wilfully misread the meaning of the 
work—Dvordk’s least original, withal a pleasant composi- 
tion. The Bacchanale was not bacchanalian, and the Idyl 
was dragged to death, and without a trace of poetic feel- 
ing. The Strauss number was played slower and more de- 
liberately than at its first hearing here, and so it was neither 
prankish nor fantastic. 

The last concert of the series took place on Saturday 
evening last, March 27, with Mr. Ben Davies as the soloist. 
Brahms’ lengthy D major serenade, Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony in B minor, the Beethoven overture to Leonore, 
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added, by special request, the Chopin A flat polonaise, or- 
chestrated by Mr. Thomas. 

Vigor and earnestness were the regnant qualities of the 
evening. Some delicately graded nuance beautified the 
adagio of Brahms’ serenade, and the second scherzo had 
grace and lightness, but the general effects obtained were 
bold and forceful The polonaise would have been a 
superb, finely balanced performance but for the fact that 
the band got a fortissimo in its teeth at the first bars of 
the big crescendo portion, and left themselves no room to 
work up aclimax. But brilliancy, spirit and precision 
stamped the program throughout. 

Mr. Ben Davies sang his first solo, the scene and aria 
from Hiindel’s Jephtha, Waft Her, Angels, with truly ex- 
quisite feeling and dignity, warm voice and pure diction. 
The long florid phrases were skillfully sustained and brought 
loud appreciative plaudits from the house and a demand 
for encore, to which he was forced to comply. 

During the intermission preparations were made for the 
presentation of the loving cup testimonial to Mr. Thomas. 
The band remained on the stage, but the conductor left, 
and as his desk was removed bya fiunkey from its place and 
a table brought forth to face it the expectation was that 
the conductor would return directly and see matters 
through. Time passed, however, and the orchestra, 
thinking better of it, passed away, too. After long waiting 
there was a reassemblage for work, and Mr. Thomas, again 
at his rostrum, baton in hand, felt ready to face the world 
and its testimony. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith thereupon came forward, arrested the 
opening bars of the Schubert symphony, and disinterred 
the massive and handsome bowl centrepiece from its 
mahogany case. Mr. Thomas, looking very simple and 
even a trifle embarrassed, stood and listened quietly to a 
neat and enthusiastically complimentary speech, half read, 
half spoken by Mr. Gerrit Smith, in which the most perti- 
nent clause ran: ‘If you, Mr. Thomas, had not lived so 
long among us, Wagner would not have lived so soon 
among us,” a truth which captured the house instantly, 
and brought forth sincere, warm cheers. Mr. Smith also 
informed Mr. Thomas that upon this huge bowl he would 
find engraved his own head, surrounded by the heads of 
Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, Berlioz and others of the 
classic and modern progressive school with which the 
director has identified himself so long and so well. 

Loud, hearty cheers followed the little address, and 
then Mr. Thomas, after handling the cup and returning it 
to Mr. Smith for safe setting down, made the most sensible 
and delightful little speech possible on any platform. ‘I 
never yet,” he said, ‘‘ could make a speech so that I might 
be heard. I can only say, I thank you.” 

And thereupon the Schubert symphony went on, but 
not until the orchestra had given their beloved leader a 
prolonged Tusch. 

The audience was large, and, aside from his loving cup, 
Theodore Thomas was made to feel at his farewell concert 
in New York that he was surrounded by many friends. 








The Vocal Science Club. 

r consequence of the great interest expressed in 

the doings of the above club, and an evident demand 
that more literature on the subject should be placed within 
the reach of musical people, it has been deemed advisable 
to reprint collectively in our next number the two articles 
which have lately appeared in THe Musica, Courier, 
after which further matter of deep interest to the great 
number of students and teachers interested in the scientific 
methods of voice production used by the club will appear 
from time to time. 

The club is as deeply interested in those wishing to 
teach the system as in those desirous of becoming singers. 
In fact there is a great need for more teachers, there being 
already a large demand for this instruction in many cities, 
offering fine fields and good incomes to teachers of real 
ability. 

Prospective teachers are being filled at the present time 
and the work will be continued steadily during the sum- 
mer months. Further information can be obtained by ap- 
plication to the secretary of the club at 229 West Forty- 
fourth street. 








A Pupil of Ratcliffe-Caperton.—The Miss Helen Hall 
who sang last Wednesday at the Arion concert in Bridge- 
port, Conn., when Camilla Urso played, is a pupil of Mme. 
Ratcliffe-Caperton, of Philadelphia. She sang the contralto 
solo from Samson and Delila and minor songs and made 
a complete success, 
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HE supplementary season of German opera 
ended last Saturday afternoon with the Meister- 
singer performance. There was much enthusiasm and ap- 
plause, and after the principals had been called out half a 
dozen times Mr. Walter Damrosch appeared and made this 
little speech: ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen—I do not know 
why Iam making aspeech. A few years ago some people 
here thought that German opera was dead in New York. 
But itis not so. It is alive, and I hope will be heard here 
for many years to come.” 

From this it may be argued that the young conductor 
contemplates another season. Indeed it is more than likely, 
for German opera is very popular. Barron Berthald was 
the Walther of the afternoon and sang and acted very 
satisfactorily. 

On Friday night Klafsky sang /so/de for the last time 
this season and was superb. Wednesday evening, on ac- 
count of Ternina’s illness, Klafsky was the Brinnhilde in 
Gétterdimmerung and gave us a much stronger and more 
finished performance than at the previous matinée. Alvary 
was, as usual, picturesque in appearance and seemed in 
better voice. Mr. Damrosch conducted. 

The company have a few more engagements to fulfill out 
of town next week and will then disband. Mr. Damrosch 
has not made any official announcement of his plans for 
next season, 








Odell Organs. 


VERY neat little book has recently been issued 

by Messrs. J. H. & C. S. Odell & Co., the well-known 

pipe organ builders, of 407 and 409 West Forty-second 

street. It contains a list of the principal organs classified 

in a denominational list, together with donors of memorial 

and gift organs and a list of instruments in halls, lodges, 
schools, convents and homes. 

Among the donors of memorial and gift organs made by 
the Odells are: Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish House Hall, New York, and the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, New York ; Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 
to the Shepard Memorial Church, Scarborough-on-Hudson; 
Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, to College Church (Dartmouth), 
Hanover, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Lewis, Jr., to St. 
Barnabas Church, Irvington-on-Hudson ; Mr. F. W. Rhine- 
lander, to All Saints’ Memorial Chapel, Newport, R. I.; 


Mr. Adrian Iselin, Jr., to St. Gabriel's Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. Sarah R. Cornell,.to Christ Church, 


Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Mr. James C. Beach, to Westminster 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J. ; Mrs. Wm. H. Oakley, to Church 
of the Holy Communion, Norwood, N. J. ; Mrs. T. B. Peddie, 
to Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, N. J.; Mr. Michael 
Jenkins, to Jenkins Memorial Church, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
Walter Langdon, to Reformed Church, Hyde Park, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Wm. F. Cochran, to St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. Caroline E. Gale, Second Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. E. F. Newman, to Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Garrison, N. Y.; Mr. J. J. Jones, to 
Epiphany Baptist Church, New York; Mr. J. C. Austin, to 
Central Presbyterian Church, Chambersburg, Pa.; Mr. 
C. W. Johnson, to Congregational Church, Sunderland, 
Mass., and Mr. J. H. Dean, who gave organs to the Lex- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church, New York, and the Baptist 
church in Brockport, N. Y. 

The booklet further shows that Odell organs have been 
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built in forty Baptist churches, fifteen Congregational, six 
synagogues, four Lutheran, thirty-four Methodist Episco- 
pal, thirty-eight Presbyterian, eighty-six Protestant Epis- 
copal, twenty Dutch Reformed, thirty-eight Roman Catho- 
lic, four Unitarian, seven Universalist and forty in lodges, 
halls and parlors. 

These instruments include the magnificent organs in the 
leading churches of the city and the great Peddie memorial 
organ in Newark, N. J. 

The list is an imposing one from the association of indi- 
viduals and churches, and is particularly valuable as show- 
ing the extent of the Odell business. 





Mr. Damrosch’s Explanation. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch said yesterday that he was acting 
under legal advice in refusing to pay Herr Gruening, the 
tenor, the full amount of $1,200 demanded by him for one 
performance in Chicago, when Herr Alvary was too ill to 
sing. 

‘* Herr Gruening took advantage of my helplessness,” he 
explained, ‘‘ and I had to accede to his demands or disap- 
point my audience, 

‘* When I returned to New York my lawyer told me I 
was not legally bound to pay more than the regular salary 
agreed upon, and so I decided to make a test case—to have 
it settled once for all whether or not an operatic manager 
can be imposed on in this way by his singers. If he was 
well enough to sing for $1,200 he was well enough to sing 
for $600, the regular amount. If the court decides against 
me I shall pay the $1,200, but not otherwise.” 

As to Fraulein Mulder, Mr. Damrosch said he had sim- 
ply renewed her contract from week to week, and that, a 
most unpleasant scene having occurred in connection with 
parts assigned her during the New York engagement, he 
had informed her that her services would not be longer re- 
quired. 

‘* She became very abusive,” he added, ‘‘and, of course, 
after that I could not have her in the company. Though 
we had a settlement of accounts, someone told her she 
bad grounds for a suit against me, because I had not given 
her a week’s notice of her dismissal, and she has followed 
the advice given her and sued me. The courts will have to 
settle it.” 

Mr. Damrosch said that so far as reported trouble with 
the chorus was concerned that had only been a trivial mat- 
ter, which he had speedily settled in a way fully satisfac- 
tory tothe chorus singers.—New York Herald. 

T is a strange thing to observe the conduct of some 

European artists toward American managers and 
the American public. We would recommend to some 
of them permanent residences abroad, which will be 
their fate, where with small salaries and a limited in- 
come they will have time and opportunity to study 
professional ethics and the much vaunted artistic 
courtesy they claim. 

After a while we will have American opera com- 
panies, and they will mean salaries on a commercial 
basis, and consequently admission prices that will 
give the public an opportunity to hear all the works. 
The present salaries paid to Europeans actually boy- 
cott the great American public, which, although the 
most liberal in the world, is the hardest working, is 
limited in its resources and is unable to pay the prices 
now asked, which are needed to pay the extravagant 
and unreasonable salaries demanded by European 
artists. 

If Mr. Grau and Mr. Damrosch will abandon opera 
for a few years they will be able to engage European 
artists at reasonable prices. Of course the compe- 
tition between these two operatic managers only 
brings about still higher salaries, which the public 
will not subscribe to.—{Eps. THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 








Emil Sauret.—Sauret, the violinist, left for Europe yes- 
terday on the Aller. 
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CINCINNATI, March 28, 1896. 

T has been a week of chamber concerts. On 

Wednesday evening the Adolf Hahn string quartet 
gave the second concert of their regular series. The 
quartet showed itself capable of admirable ensemble work, 
particularly in the slower movements of a Rubirstein 
quartet. In the allegro the intonation was not of the purest. 
Mr. Adolf Hahn is now recognized as one of the foremost 
of Cincinnati violinists. His artistic advance in the past 
two years has been marked. Itis a pity his: quartet does 
not give its work more thorough preparation. Mr. Oscar 
S. Ehgott sang Lassen’s Captive Admiral well. 

* 
+ * 

One of the most interesting chamber concerts heard here 
in many a day was given at the Pike Opera House Thurs- 
day evening, under the auspices of the Conservatory of 
Music.- The program : 


Trio, E flat major (horn, violin and piano)........csceeseceseee Brahms 
Sonata, C minor (piano and Violin).........cecsccecvcecesesveccees Grieg 
ASIA, TE RO PUMCOTO. occ ccccepcecccccccccccecctcnsceccesascessccece Mozart 
Septet (violin, viola, ’cello, double bass, clarinet, Prench 

ROEM, DREBOOD). 00 sceccccrcccacecccccccccespecccscpoccccoss Beethoven 


The season of chamber concerts given by the Conserva- 
tory of Music has brought Miss Baur’s school forward to a 
remarkable extent as a factor in the musical progress of 
the city. 

Apart from what was actually accomplished musically, 
the concert was a significant proof that the best interests 
of music were being advanced not by a single organization, 
but by a union of many factors. Miss Baur, who is at the 
head of the oldest school of music, perhaps, in the West, 
has been the first to use for chamber concert purposes the 
resources of the Symphony Orchestra, and this in the face 
of the fact that the Symphony’s conductor is the head of an 
institution that must be considered in the light of a rival. 
It is an encouraging sign. 

As to the performance itself, there were parts of the 
Brahms trio, and particularly of the Beethoven number, 
that were well knit and carefully shaded. Mr. Marien, 
however, was inclined to predominate too strongly, to 
speak with thetone of authority of the concertmaster. This 
was especially true of the Brahmstrio. In the adagio the 
piano, too, was much too loud, and many of the exquisite 
effects of Mr. Pieper’s horn were lost. 

On the other hand, Mr. Marien has not been heard to 
better advantage in this city than in the Grieg Third 
Sonata, a work that abounds in the sombre effects of the 
North. He played with breadth and dignity. Histone was 
large, his interpretationdramatic. Mr. Bohimann likewise 
entered. well into the spirit of the work. Miss Ida Pier- 
point, the vocalist of the evening, sang with little or no 
depth of tone or vocal reserve. 

The following members of the Symphony Orchestra made 
up the septet: Mr. José Marien, violin; Mr. Richard 
Schliewen, viola; Mr. Michael Brand, ‘cello; Mr. Albert 
Schulz, double bass; Mr. J. Bohrer, clarinet; Mr. Carl 
Pieper, French horn ; Mr. O. Modess, bassoon. 


Francis Wilson tells me he has commissioned Ludwig 





Englander, of your city, to write his next season’s comic 
opera. H. B. Smith takes his libretto from some old French 


work, 
* 


* * 

The morning following the arrival of Tue Musica. 
Courter two local papers made a ‘‘ scare head” sensation 
out of the troubles in the Orpheus Club. The 7ridune of 
Friday states the case thus: 

Mr. H. Heinking, the “ father of the club,” after the last concert 
was approached by one of the associate members, who asked him his 
candid opinion of the performance. Mr. Heinking is quoted as hav- 
ing said “it wasrotten,” which was very expressive, if not altogether 
elegant. 

Being told that the musical director thought it was very good, Mr. 
Heinking is quoted as having said that he thought in that case it 
might be well to get a new director. 

Now, the associate member repeated these observations to another 
member, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Heinking on Wednesday received a communication asking him to 
be present at a meeting yesterday, at which complaints made by 
him against the official actions of the board of directors would be 
investigated. This was not altogether a surprise, as it had been in- 
timated to him that certain members were very wrathy. 

Vice-President R. de V. Carroll was in the chair, and informed 
Mr. Heinking that they were present for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the charges against him. 

Now, as there had been no previous meeting of the board, Mr. 
Heinking knew that formal charges could not have been filed. He 
called attention to this, and Mr. Carroll then resigned the chair in 
favor of Mr. David M. Cohen, the club’s treasurer, and entered 
charges, 

Mr. Heinking was then called upon to affirm or deny the charges, 
and when the remark concerning the musical director was repeated, 
Mr. Heinking said that he did not remember the exact words used, 
but that he was rather proud of himself for having said such a good 
thing, if he did say so. 

The rights of amember of a musical club to criticize his 
own club have perhaps never before been officially defined. 

As I wrote you last week, it looks as if the offending 
member would be expelled. Next Tuesday night the 
directors will ‘‘ instruct ” the members to expel Mr. Hein- 
king. If the majority of members follow the “‘ instructions ” 
anew singing society will be organized within a week. 


. * 

Perhaps the sensation of the week was caused by an in- 
terview with Hugo Goerlitz, who styles himself manager 
of Paderewski, published in the 7imes-Star. Goerlitz 
said, among other things: ‘‘ The whole press of America 
is rotten. America is rotten to the core. We only come 
here to make money, and we make it. That story about 
Modjeska is abuse. We donot care how much abuse we 
get from America. We do not give a damn for the Amer- 
ican press. Mr. Paderewski never has read a line in the 
newspapers, magazines, or books published here.” 

This little outburst of wrath was directed primarily 
against THe Musica Courier. In a recent letter I told the 
story of how Mme. Modjeska had aided young Paderewski 
at Strasbourg in the seventies. Goerlitz, who had been in- 
formed by some one that THz Musica. Courter had said 
Mme. Modjeska herself had told the story, denied it with 
much virulence. He claimed that Paderewski was left 
$300,000 by his wife. If this is so, Mr. Finck must be sadly 
at sea in his account of the Polish pianist’s early life in 
Paderewski and His Art. 

The information came to me from a source that puts 
doubt out of the question—from one of Mme. Modjeska’s 
most intimate friends. In any event there was nothing in 
the story that might cast reflection upon the gentleman 
from Poland or his gentle secretary-manager, who so frankly 
avows his opinion of America and Americans. 


The Paderewski matinée was crowded to the doors. It 
was mainly an audience of women. There was that state 
of supreme nervous tension that one might expect at a 
Tristan and Isolde matinée. 

Paderewski’s performance of the Liszt fantaisie or Men- 
delssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream was not to be for- 
gotten. The effects that the pianist drew from his instru- 
ment were absolutely new. There was the mellowness of 





the French horn, the singing of the clarinet. Surely Liszt 
never heard such a performance or such qualities from the 
keys and hammers of a piano. 

The op. 53 of Beethoven left me impassive. It seemed 
to be a conflict between Paderewski's personality and Bee- 
thoven. 

Among the pianist’s other numbers were the third 
(Rosamunde) impromptu of Schubert, six Chopin numbers, 
Liszt’s second rhapsody and the pianist’s own nocturne in 
B flat. 

* $ 7 

There are those who begrudge Paderewski's success and 
the money that simply pours into his coffers. But the 
Polish pianist has unsealed Schumann and Chopin to the 
masses, to people to whom this music hitherto meant 
nothing. He has done what no other pianist has succeeding 
in doing; he has brought music to the absolutely un- 
musical. His reward is well earned. 


a*s 


The question of plagiarism is not generally interesting 
reading. One Louis Brand, of this city, wrote a march re- 
cently, but I ventured to say it smacked strongly of Kral’s 
Hoch Hapsburg. The local composer grew indig- 
nant, and in the columns of a paper to which the march is 
dedicated offered to give $200 to charity if I could prove 
that he “‘ took a single bar or idea” from the Austrian march. 

I leave it te Tue Musicat Courizr readers whether or 
not Mr. Brand owes $200 to charity. 

There will be no Symphony concerts during Holy Week. 
The Henschels will be the soloists at the last Symphony 
concerts, April 10 and 11. 

* > * 

The last meeting of the finance committee of the College 
of Music was an important one. The committee indorsed 
all of Mr, Van der Stucken’s plans for the rearrangement 
of the system of instruction. The small army of assist- 
ants was done away with entirely. Some changes were 
also made in the salaries of the regular instructors. 


- 
* * 


The Musical Union recently adopted a resolution making 
a six months’ residence in this city a requisite for admission, 
As most of the men imported for the Symphony Orchestra 
have already been ‘‘ arranged,” the ruie will not have 
any great effect. Mr. Frank Van der Stucken sails for 
Europe early in May. Rost. I. Carter. 





Moscow.—Mr. Frederick Fairbanks, the well-known 
American pianist, in the last symphony concert by the 
Imperial Russian Music Society at Moscow scored a big suc- 
cess with his playing of the Liszt E flat major concerto. The 
artist was furiously applauded and recalled many times. 
He was forced to respond to encores, and gave Liszt's 
Liebestraum. 

Honors for an American Prima Donna.— 
Miss Pauline Joran has just finished a brilliant season as 
Carmen and Nedda at Pesaro, Italy, the present home of 
Mascagni, and where she has been the favorite of the pub- 
lic and society for some time. Upon the representation of 
Sarata d’honore she received many demonstrations of 
esteem. Being an excellent violinist, she gave between 
the acts in Carmen the violin solo and aria from l’'Amico 
Fritz, directed by the composer. At the close Mascagni 
and Miss Joran were called out fifteen times amid enthusi- 
asm and floral pieces, with the colors of Italy and America 
combined. 

On leaving the theatre the crowd which filled the Piazza 
del Teatro accompanied her carriage with music and illu- 
minations, and she was made to appear many times upon the 
balcony to receive applause. The most ch2rished feature 
of the evening’s triumph, however, were the words of the 
maestro, Mascagni : 

‘** You have played divinely, you have sung divinely, and 
I thank you for a splendid interpretation of my music.” 
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Fischer Powers’ Musicale. 
HE last of the series of musical mornings by 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers took place on Saturday 
morning last in Chamber Music Hall, when in addition to 
several numbers by the baritone himself Mrs. Carl Alves, 
contralto, also sang. Mr. Howard Brockway, composer 
and pianist, played several solos and in piano and violin 
duets, and Mr. David Mannes, violinist, was also heard in 
solos and duets. Mr. Powers himself was in fresh, vibrant 
voice, which he used with exceeding taste, judgment and 
finish, and of course Mrs. Alves was, as ever, a mellow de- 
light to hear. The program was choice, and Messrs. 
3rockway and Mannes both played delightfully. Victor 
Harris supplied the usual ideal accompaniments at the 
piano, and could enjoy the finished singing of his own 
Spring Song by Mr. Powers, a lovely lyric, which was re- 
peated by request. 

No less than a couple of hundred people from the world 
of art, letters and fashion had to turn away, the hall being 
full to overflowing. Mr. Powers has a tremendous clientéle 
for these delightful musicales, which have become a prom- 
inent feature in the art life of New York. At the close Mr. 
Powers held a reception for his friends in his studio above. 





Seventh Becker Lecture-Musicale. 
HE seventh lecture-musicale in the series given 
at the home studio of Mr. Gustav L. Becker, 70 West 
Ninety-fifth street, for his pupils and their friends took 
place last Saturday morning, March 28. The largest audi- 
ence of the series filled the music rooms to overflowing. 
The subject of Mrs. Becker's talk was The Davidsbund, 
that fantastic society ‘‘ so secret that it existed only in the 
brain of its founder,” yet so characteristic of Schumann's 
life purposes, both as composer and as critic, that a knowl- 
edge of its principles and of its curious membership is in- 
dispensable to the proper understanding of Schumann’e 
music. 
™ Such a lecture as this—especially when illustrated by Mr. 
Becker’s playing on the tove portraits of Florestan, Euse- 
bius, Chiarina and Chopin, from Carnaval—was of real 
value to the music student, and will be not only heard with 
interest but remembered, The program, which, besides 
the Schumann numbers, included three by Mendelssohn 
(the Meritis of the Davidsbund), was carried out by Mr. 
Becker and his pupils, assisted by Miss Laura Carroll 
Dennis, contralto, as follows: Andante and variations (two 
pianos), Schumann; (a) Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, Men- 
delssohn ; (b) the Lotus Flower, Schumann ; Caprice in A 
for piano, Mendelssohn; four songs from Dichterliebe, 
Schumann ; nocturne and wedding music from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (two pianos); songs (a), Stille (b) Waldes- 
gespriich, Schumann; Papillon Polonaise, op. 2, Schu- 
mann; Scherzino and Intermezzo from Schumann's 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien. Miss Dennis sang the 
Schumann songs with her usual careful interpretation. Mr. 
Becker may be complimented upon the excellent showing 
of his pupils iu the piano numbers. 








Boston Symphony Concert. 

HE fifth and last concert in New York this sea- 

son of the Boston Symphony Ochestra took place last 

Thursday evening at the Metropolitan Opera House. It 

was an exclusively Wagner evening, embracing the princi- 

pal numbers from the music drama available for the con- 

cert platform, and a more enthusiastically received program 
has not been presented this season. 

It included the Rienzi overture and a Faust overture in 

D minor, the preludes to Acts I. and III. of Lohengrin, the 
Siegfried Idyll and the Waldweben, the Meistersinger Pre- 
lude, and the Ride of the Valkyries for orchestra. Ben 
Davies sang Wa/ther’s prize song and the spring song from 
the Walkiire. 
. The unsurpassable homogeneity of tone and technical 
finish of this Boston band have become so common an 
admission that repetition is monotonous. But on this last 
occasion there was an obvious comparison incurred by rea- 
son of the recent eminent Wagner influx. It did seem, 
too, that in stepping on the Metropolitan platform the 
Boston band master and men were strung to a particularly 
sharp tension. The results were a performance from be- 
ginning to end not alone unexcelled but absolutely unap- 
proachable in America to-day for purity, vigor, color and 
sweep. The orchestra has not given a concert of such 
unbroken excellence and brilliancy before this season, 

The Rienzi overture, in sonority and climax, was a key 
to the performance. The Siegfried Idyll and Waldweben 
were most exquisitely and dolicately colored, but the piled 
up tonal masses in their imposing grandeur and absolute 
proportion seemed to find the band most proudly at home 
and dazzled and excited the house to the highest point of 
enthusiasm. In a word, the Boston Symphony seemed 
in a mood mostly aggressive, and bombarded the house 
with such gorgeous tone color and such shivering climaxes 
that there was no escape from the decision that, after hear- 
ing the organization play, other bands sound flat, dull and 
ill-balanced by comparison. 

Mr, Paur's rhythmic effects were capital, and the build- 





ing of climax was admirable. After the familiar, almost 
conventionalized Vienna overture and the prelude.to Act 
III. of Lohengrin, handled so as to present novel beauties, 
the Boston band’s work might well prove the despair of 
other bodies. The beauty of phrase, the glowing variety 
in the color scheme of the Rienzi overture, the tremendous 
impact of the tone, with its infallible beauty of quality un- 
rolled a new canvas, and the same may be said of the 
Lohengrin prelude. The Faust overture was dramatically 
read. Throughout the entire program the mellowness of 
both wind choirs was never tarnished for a moment, the 
‘cellos pealed organwise and the violins sang through the 
whole with delightful clarity. We have had the Valkyrie 
Ride more than once of late, but it halted and rode 
mildly. The Boston performance was superb, a sweep 
through a storm of overwhelming intensity, a breathless 
progress which hurried the breath of the audience in sym- 
pathetic intensity to match. 

Mr. Paur steadily refused encores, but was recalled again 
and again. He conducted with rare energy and enthu- 
siasm. 

A warm reception was accorded Mr. Ben Davies, who 
sang well, but emphasized more than ever the fact that he 
is no high C tenor. He reached A with enough effort, but 
makes up in volume and musical quality what he lacks in 








range. The audience was large. 
The Henschel Recital. 
R. AND MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL made 


their first New York appearance in four years in a 
song recital on Monday afternoon, March 30, at Chickering 
Hall. This delightfully artistic pair are always welcome 
back to us, for together or apart they furnish to-day one of 
the most artistic and finished performances on the lyric 
stage. 5 

Their program, choicely arranged, included songs of 
Handel, Dr. Arne, Grieg, Davidoff, Kahn, Chaminade, 
Ambroise Thomas and Henschel by Mrs. Henschel, and 
airs of Bach, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, Beethoven, with songs 
of Schubert, Loewe and Schumann, by Mr. Henschel. 
There were two buffo duets, one of Paisiello and the other 
from Don Pasquale, and a Gondoliera duet by Henschel 
himself. A more delightful and interestingly varied pro- 
gram could not have been planned. 

As usual both artists held their audience from beginning 
toend. Vocally Mrs. Henschel is possessed of abundant 
pure, fresh and vibrant charm, added to which her sympa- 
thetic, graceful personality and intelligent - poetic delivery 
make a rare and delightful combination. The voice seems 
broader and fuller than when heard here before, but re- 
tains its fresh, poetic bloom and pure, soaring quality, 
while her admirable interpretation of music, old and new 
and in various languages, leaves little to be desired. The 
ease and polish of her work charm infinitely. She is, in- 
deed, a pure satisfaction to hear. 

Mr. Henschel did, as usual, marvels with a voice neither 
flexible nor over-musical in quality, but with his dramatic 
intelligence, admirable phrasing, and the background of his 
own wonderful piano accompaniments, he fills a unique 
artistic position on the concert stage. His interpretations 
are a model, and his strong magnetism and expressive 
diction place him in sympathetic relation with his audience 
atonce. His Erl-King; by Loewe, was superb, and the old 
stand-by, Schumann’s Grenadiers,as dramatic and signifi- 
cant in delivery as ever. Mrs. Henschel sang Grieg’s Ein 
Schwan most exquisitely, also Kahn’s Der Gaertner, and 
displayed a facile execution in Chaminade’s L'Eté. 

The voices blend harmoniously as ever in the duets. 
Occasionally Mrs. Henschel reduced her pianissimo to a 
shade too light in her solos, evidently not having gauged 
the hall, where the end of a diminished phrase failed to 
carry, and there were times when Mr. Henschel’s accom- 
paniment was a trifle too loud for her. But these were 
slight blemishes on an afternoon of pure vocal delight. 
The audience was large and extremely enthusiastic, insist- 
ing in one or two places on encore. 








Leoncavallo.—The opera Chatterton, by Leonca- 
vallo, is reported to have had a great success on its produc- 
tion at Rome, March 11, and the composer was called out 
twenty-three times. 

Dresden.—On March 4, Ash Wednesday, the Dressig 
and Rob. Schumann Singakademie and the Neustadt Choral 
Society united for a concert in the Church of the Three 
Kings under Baussern’s direction, and gave Mendelssohn’s 
Paulus. 

Josef Bayer.—A new three act operetta, Meister 
Menelaus, was produced for the first time March 5 at the 
Theater an der Wien, Vienna. It hadsome success, due to 
the music of Bayer, who personally directed, rather than to 
the text. 

Budapest.—Preparations for the milleniary celebra- 
tion of the kingdom of Hungary are going on apace, and 
the Opera is busy. It has revived Erkel’s King Stephen, 
which will be followed by Goldmark’s Cricket on the 
Hearth, Alar, unpublished opera,by Count Bela Zichy, and 
an unpublished opera, The Rose of the Village, by Jeno 
Hubay, 





Third Polish Recital. 

HE third recital of ensemble music by Mlle. 
Antoinette Szumowska, piano ; Mr. Timothée Adam- 
owski, violin, and Mr, Joset Adamowski, 'cello, took place 
on Thursday afternoon last, March 26, in Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hall. The program comprised Schumann’s trio 
in D minor, Rubinstein’s B flat major trio, and a couple of 

‘cello solos by J. Adamowski. ’ 

The first, third and fourth movements of the Schumann 
work went very well, but the second lovely movement was 
not clearly phrased. It was hurried and confused, and 
Miss Szumowska's ordinarily pure, delicate outline grew 
blurred occasionally through forgetting to raise her pedal. 
With this exception, however, the general ensemble was 
smooth and precise, and had a due flavor of spirit and dash 
with some nicely graded nuance. An adagio of Tartini 
and a tarentelle of Cossmann for ‘cello played by J. 
Adamowski were really the most evenly musical and sym- 
pathetic performances of the afternoon. He makes his 
instrument sing sonorously, and has a true depth and 
warmth of feeling. His intonation has no flaws, and his 
cantilena is unusually broad and flowing. 

There was a good audience, which applauded everything 
energetically. Mlle. Szumowska made a pretty, youthful 
picture in a pale green gown, which threw up effectively 
her Dresden china coloring and fair aureole of hair. Taken 
all in all these Polish recitals have been artistically inter- 
esting and successful. 





The Heckle Testimonial. 

TESTIMONIAL in the form of a Lenten musi- 

cale was given from 4 to6 p. M. on Monday, March 30, 
at the Hotel Waldorf, to Miss Emma Heckle, the popular 
soprano. Miss Heckle was heard in Schubert’s Erl King, 
an Easter song, of Whitney, with violin obligato; some 
English songs, a duet of Lassen, and Randegger's Navi- 
gantitrio. She sang with great power, spirit and brill- 
iancy. 

Miss Heckle was assisted by Mr. Aug. J. Granitza, tenor; 
Mr. Hans Seitz, baritone ; Miss Julia Petersen, flute ; Mr. 
Erwin C. Banck, violin ; who all aided the soprano’s suc- 
cess with artistic and enjoyable effect. Mr. Wm. H. Barber, 
pianist, played some solos delightfully, and Victor Harris 
was the accompanist. It was a charming afternoon, and 
had its place among quantities of flowers for Miss Heckle, 
and a great deal of applause and enthusiasm. There was 
a large audience, all eager to applaud Miss Heckle, and 
letting it easily be seen that the popular soprano can count 
on a veritable host of friends. 








Lemberg.—The Polish composer, Wladislaw Wsze- 
laczynski, professor at the conservatory, Lemberg, died 
lately, aged forty-nine. He was famous for his Polish 
songs and for a valuable biography of Chopin. 

Clara Dettin.—The three act opera Clara Dettin, by 
Meyer-Olbersleben, which was given with success at 
Weimar, was produced February 28 at Wiirzburg, the com- 
poser’s residence, and will be produced at Munich and 
Mannheim. 

Loewe Monument.— The subscriptions for the 
Loewe monument at Kiel have progressed so favorably 
that a commission for the work has been given to Prof. F. 
Schaper, the 30th of November being next appointed as 
the day for unveiling the work. 

Prize for a Mass.—The Italian Minister of the 
Interior announces a prize of 900 lire for a funeral mass for 
the anniversary of the death of Charles Albert. Composi- 
tions are to be forwarded before May 15. The work must 
be scored for full orchestra and the composer must pay all 
expenses for copying, orchestra, or singers. 

A Pretty Story of Brahms.— When Brahms 
first saw little Paula Szalitz he took her on his knee and 
stroking her hair asked, ‘‘ Shall I tell you a fairy tale?” 
‘*Yes,” was her reply. He told her one, while with wide 
open eyes she hung on the master’s words. ‘‘ Do you 
understand it?” he said. ‘‘ Yes, I understood it.” ‘* Do 
you quite understand it, understand it with your heart? 
Then sit down at the piano and tell me what you heard,” 
She did so, and with her poor little hands touched the 
keys and told the tale, and while she was translating into 
tones the tale the great man had related, tears coursed 
down his cheeks and he laid his hand in blessing on her 


head. 
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Karl Klauser.—Karl Klauser was a caller at this office 
last week. 

Mrs, Fralick Engaged.—Mrs. Clara E. Fralick has been 
engaged as soprano of the Central Congregational Church 
quartet for the coming year. 

Miss Dyas and the Kneisel Quartet.—At a concert 
given last week in Princeton, N. J., Miss Cornelia Dyas 
played the piano part of the Kreutzer Sonata with Mr. 
Franz Kneisel. 

Mrs. Louise M. Pyk Dead.—Mrs. Louise M. Pyk, a 
Swedish singer who appeared for several seasons in this 
city, died on Thursday at 138 West Thirty-seventh street. 


To Burope.—Mr. and Mrs. Constantin v. Sternberg, of 
Philadelphia, will leave this port on May 23 for Europe on 
their annual vacation. Mr. Sternberg has a great clientéle 
in Philadelphia which is thoroughly attached to him. 


Irsay de Irsa Musicale.—An interesting musicale was 
given on Wednesday evening last in Steinway Hall by 
Andre Irsay de Irsa, pianist, assisted by Miss Eleanore 
Broadfoot, contralto, and Mr. Luigi Sartori, basso. 


Arthur Hartmann Plays.—A violin recital was given 
on Monday, March 3, in Steinway Hall, New York, by 
Master Arthur Hartmann, the youthful prodigy, assisted 
by Miss Ada Smith, piano, and Mrs. Helen Boice Hun- 
sicker, soprano. The little boy has enormous talent. 


Allen Dodworth Died in Pasadena.—It was Allen 
Dodworth, the dancing master, formerly of No. 681 Fifth 
avenue, and not his brother, Harvey B. Dodworth, the 
bandmaster, who died in Pasadena, Cal., on February 14 
last. Harvey B. Dodworth died on January 23, 1891. 

Seidl Promenade Concerts.—Anton Seidl will give a 
series of promenade concerts with his permanent orchestra 
in the Madison Square Garden Amphitheatre, for two weeks 
beginning September 6, after which he will make a tour of 
the States under the management of Messrs. Johnston & 
Arthur. 


Phipps & Alpuente.—Messrs, Phipps & Alpuente, mu- 
sical and lyceum agents, have admitted Mr. Paolo F. 
Campiglio as a third partner in the firm, and will hereafter 
include a music publishing and piano department in their 
business. They will also increase the importance of their 
artist agency, bringing over prominent soloists in all musi- 
cal branches from Europe. 


Hampden County Musical Festival.— This festival, 
which takes place annually in Springfield, Mass., is an- 
nounced for May 5, 6,7 and 8, the principal works being 
Arminius, Eve, and Chadwick’s Lily Nymph. The soloists 
are Nordica, Juch, Carlotta Desvignes, Barron Berthald, 
H. E. Williams, Campanari, Max Heinrich and the great 
Bloomfield Zeisler. 


J. Armour Galloway.—Mr. J. Armour Galloway, the 
popular basso, is having a very busy season. On March 17 
he sang at Williamstown, Mass.; March 19, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; March 21 and 27, at the popular winter resort, the 
Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J. Among his festival en- 
gagements for this spring, he will sing The Damnation of 
Faust, May 6, and Samson and Delilah, May 7, at Albany, 
N. Y., under the direction of Arthur Mees. 


Clara Kloberg Played.—Miss Clara Kloberg, the re- 
markable young violinist, a pupil of Philip Mittel, gave a 
concert on Thursday evening, March 26, in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, assisted by Miss Berthe Hankinson, 
piano; Jos. S. Baernstein, basso, and Max Liebling, 
accompanist. This young girl plays with remarkable 
breadth, true intonation and finish, and undoubtedly has 
a future before her. 

A Sinsheimer Matinee.—A matinée given at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer by his pupils took place 
last Sunday under very successful auspices. The following 
program was given : 

Quartet, four violins, Donte, Messrs. A. L. Sinsheimer, Wimpf- 
heimer, Lefkowitz and Wolf; Concerto, No. 2, Spohr, Miss Minnie 
Hahn ; The Bee, Schubert, Mr. H. Wimpfheimer; Quartet, four 
violins, Dancla, Misses Klauser, Hahn, Andrews and Hockheimer; 
Romance, Fmajor, Beethoven, Miss L'lly Klauser; Fantaisie, Dancla; 
Master FE. Borchardt; Romance, Svendsen, Miss Bert Andrews; 
Sarabande and Tambourine, Le Clair, Mr. A, L. Sinsheimer ; Con- 
certo, Mendelssohn, Master J. Lefkowitz. 


Fencing Club Concert.—A concert was given at the 
Fencers’ Club on Thursday evening, March 26, when Miss 
Lucille Saunders, contralto; Mr. Perry Averill, baritone ; 
Mr. George Moore, tenor, and Mr. Fitzhugh Townsend, 
Miss Nita Carritte, soprano, who had 


violin, took part. 





received permission from Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau to appear, was unable to do so owing to a bronchial 
cold. Miss Carritte is engaged for the Abbey & Grau 
season of opera comique to take place for three months 
next season. 

Haas Matinee Musicale.—A matinée musicale was 
given on the afternoon of March 28 by pupils, piano and 
vocal, of Dr. H. H. Haas from Roanoke and Salem cities, 
Va.,in Dr, Haas’ studio in Roanoke. The lengthy and 
interesting program was excellently delivered. 

A Myer Musicale.—Mr. Edmund J. Myer gave a pleas- 
ant musicale in his studio at 32 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, on Wednesday evening March 25. A group of 
eight vocal artists appeared, assisted by a reader. Miss 
Florence Brown Shepard and Miss Beulah Harris were at 
the piano. 

Antonia H. Sawyer in Boston.—Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer, contralto, will give an afternoon musicale very 
shortly in Boston. The affair will be quite fashionable, a 
large number of prominent people in society who are Mrs. 
Sawyer’s friends being interested. Mrs. Sawyer also con- 
templates an afternoon musicale in New York. 

Another Courtney Pupil’s Success.—Mr. Neal McCay 
the tenor who made a great success at the Courtney concert, 
leaves for London on April 4 to sing in concerts, where he 
made an excellent impression last season. He has sung at 
several swell affairs in New York during the season and 
made a great hit at Mr. Bagby’s last musicale. 

Percy Free Organ Recital.—Mr. Richard T. Percy will 
give the last but one of his series of free organ recitals at 
the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
ninth street, to-morrow afternoon at 4 o'clock. The assist- 
ing soloists will be Mrs. Sarah B, Anderson and Dr. Carl 
E. Dufft. 


Last Morgan Musicale.—The last of the three drawing 
room musicales given with harp by Miss Maud Morgan at 
her residence, 13 Livingston place, took place on Thursday 
last, March 26. Miss May Ludington, piano; Mr. Geo. 
Washbourne Morgan, baritone, and Mr. Victor Herbert, 
‘cello, were the assisting artists, and gave with Miss Mor- 
gan a delightful program. These musicales have been a 
decided artistic success. 


Keith Sings.—At the last of the series of Bagby musi- 
cales, held on Monday morning, March 23, at the Waldorf, 
Mr. Wm. H. Keith made an instantaneous impression upon 
his audience by his most artistic singing of an air from Sul- 
livan’s Prodigal Son. After Faure’s Sancta Maria Mr. 
Keith received a genuine ovation, being recalled again and 
again. Madame Emma Nevada was in the audience, and 
was most enthusiastic over this young artist. 


Ffrangcon-Davies.—Mr. Ffranggon-Davies, the cele- 
brated English baritone, will be heard for the first time in 
this city in the last Philharmonic concert April 10 and 11, 
when he will sing King Saul’s Dream, a dramatic scene by 
Dr. Hubert Parry. Mr. Davies will sing at the Montreal 
Festival next week Elijah and Redemption, and goes from 
there to Boston to sing the part of C/rzs¢ in Bach's Passion 
music with the Hiindel and Haydn Society. He is consid- 
ered at the present time England’s greatest baritone, and 
has been remarkably successful at the Cardiff, Birmingham 
and Leeds festivals. He will be the leading baritone at 
the Cincinnati festival in May. 


Pittsburgh’s Approaching Saengerfest.— With a 
guarantee fund of $40,000 and an almost assured cash fund 
of $20,000, the National Saengerfest, which is to be held in 
Pittsburgh the second week in June, promises to be a mam 
moth affair. The leading German singing societies of the 
United States have arranged to take part, assuring a mon- 
ster chorus of more than 2,600 male voices. Among the 
soloists are Frau Katharine Lohse-Klafsky and Gertrude 
May Stein, who is in the first rank as acontralto. Aug- 
mented by a select orchestra of seventy-five players, all of 
whom are artists, an idea of the greatness of the musical 
eventcan be formed. With one fare for the round trip on 
all railroads, Pittsburgh expects to take care of many thou- 
sand people. 

Fifth Sinsheimer Musicale. — The fifth Sinsheimer 
musicale took place at 169 East 170th street last Thursday 
evening before a fashionable audience. The program 
opened with a new trio by Arensky for piano, violin, and 
‘cello, artistically played by Miss Friend, Messrs. Sins- 
heimer and Boucher. Among the other features were 
Bach's concerto for two violins by Mr. Sinsheimer and his 
talented pupil Miss Bert Andrews. Miss Friend’s perform- 
ance of the Wagner-Liszt Spinning Song brought Liszt’s 
Liebestraume as encore. The baritone solo Tambour 
Major, from Le Caid, by Josef Baernstein, was loudly ap- 
plauded. The soirée closed with a fine performance of 
the Siegfried paraphrase and two movements of the Men- 
delssohn concerto by Mr. Sinsheimer. 


A Honolulu Xmas Musicale.—An advanced and inter- 
esting musicale was given on Xmas evening last (1895) 
in the gymnasium of the Kamehameha Girls’ School at 
Honolulu. Piano and vocal solos and part songs comprised 
the program, which was enhanced by the performance of 
M. Ovide Musin, the famous violinist, and his pianist, M. 





. 


Scharf. Another entertainment followed on New Year's 
evening, this forming the third within six months. Liter- 
ary and other entertainments of a most interesting and 
enjoyable order occurred incidentally, in addition to the 
three formal ones. The piano pupils heard were Lena 
Rosewarne and Helen Desha, and the vocal pupils, to whom 
in some cases Ovide Musin furnished violin obligato, were 
Helen Desha, Irene Dixon, Lena Rosewarne, Lydia Aholo 
and Rosina Shaw. There were also two separate choruses. 
Programs in Honolulu are printed most creditably at the 
new Boys’ School. 

New York Ladies’ Trio.—The New York Ladies’ Trio 
will play on March 28 in Brooklyn, and on April 9 at the 
Royal Arcanum, Hoboken, N. J. 


Wm. H. Rieger.—Wm. H. Rieger will sing in the Bach 
Passion music on Good Friday, April 3, with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston. Mr. Rieger sang last season 
with the same society with great success. 


Inez Grenelli Engaged.—Miss Inez Grenelli, the popu- 
lar soprano, has been engaged as soloist of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J. Miss Grenelli was unani- 
mously selected from a list of over seventy applicants. 


Gertrude May Stein Ill.—Miss Gertrude May Stein is 
confined to her bed with a severe attack of laryngitis. She 
was unable to sing in church on last Sunday and is obliged 
to cancel an engagement in Boston on April 1. She hopes, 
however, to be able to sing with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boston, in the Bach Passion, on Good Friday. 


Mary Louise Clary.— Miss Clary, the contralto, will re- 
turn from Cincinnati to New York on Friday of this week 
for the sole purpose of filling her position as alto soloist at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a post that has been most efficiently 
supplied during the several weeks of her Western tour by 
Mme Lucille Saunders-McGuckin. Among other numbers 
of importance Miss Clary will sing Hosanna, by Granier, 
especially arranged, with orchestra, for her, as was Haec 
Dies. 

Miss Clary has been re-engaged for the ensuing year at 
the cathedral. She will return to Cincinnati immediately 
after the Easter services for a week more of Western en- 
gagements, after which she will again be heard in this city 
and the East. 


A Curtain Raiser.—Beware the Dog is the title of a 
pleasing curtain raiser written by Mr. Joseph Arthur, of 
Johnston & Arthur, which was produced in Boston for the 
first time on Wednesday and in which Little Tuesday, the 
famous child dancer, practically made her début as an 
actress. The little play tells the story of the love shown by 
Schultz, a German toymaker, and his daughter Freda for 
a big dog which a rich neighbor, Van Cort/and, wishes to 
kill. The dog saves the life of Van Cortland’s child. 
The man repents his hasty determination and the curtain 
falls upon a scene of general reconciliation. The produc- 
tion was a complete success, Little Tuesday, as Freda, 
making a hit, as did the piece and the dog, which was 
‘letter perfect.” The little actress received many hand- 
some floral tributes after being called before the curtain. 


Snubbed by Paderewski.—Milwaukee, Wis., March 
24.—Paderewski, the long-haired piano player, gave his 
Polish countrymen a characteristic exhibition of eccentric- 
ity at the close of his performance last night. The Polish 
Singers’ Union of America, through its executive commit- 
tee, tried to give him a reception at the Hotel Pfister, after 
having presented him with a beautiful floral wreatia on the 
stage of the hall where he played. 

The presentation was made by School Director Slupecki, 
and the wreath was accepted by the pianist with a surly 
bow. He said it would be impossible for him to meet his 
countrymen in the hall, and intimated that he would pre- 
fer to have them call at the hotel after the performance. 
Overjoyed at the prospect of meeting the distinguished 
pianist and shaking the hands that produce so much beau- 
tiful music, the committee went to the Pfister and waited 
for Paderewski. 

About 11 o’clock they saw him enter the hotel, clutching 
their gift in one hand and an orange in the other. They 
waited until he had ascended to his room, and then sent a 
card reminding him of his engagement with them. The 
answer was returned by a valet, who came with his mas- 
ter’s marble heart on the outside of his coat. 

‘* [am very sorry, gentlemen, but M. Paderewski cannot 
see you to night,” was the flunkey’s polite message. 

‘‘But he made the engagement himself!” exclaimed a 
member of the committee. 

The valet simply placed his hand on his heart and bowed, 
as if to illustrate how useless it would be to illustrate his 
master’s changeable humors. 

The committee understood, and the engagement was not 
pressed. Itis needless to add that Paderewski’s country- 
men in Milwaukee entertain a radically different view of 
his greatness from what they did formerly.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 


IANIST VIRTUOSE WANTED—For season 1896-7, 
to travel with a high-class concert company. Only 
very talented man need apply to 
Luere & Horn, Room 74 Decker Building. 
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St. Louts, March 27, 1896. 


‘HE St. Louis Musical Club presented a highly 
interesting program for the recital given March 14 
in Memorial Hall. I was prevented from attending the 
same, and if I had been able I would hardly have known 
how to comment on the same, as a friendly communication 
from the president reads: ‘‘ The board requests that, in 
your criticisms in THe Musica, Courter, you treat the 
section recitals in an entirely impersonal manner, not 
mentioning names of performers.” 

I refer to this matter as many of the ladies of the club 
are readers of Tue MusicaL Courier, who might imagine 
that I have slighted their organization, and their laudable 
entertainments, in not giving particulars of the same. The 
club numbers among its members some of the best pro- 
fessional and amateur talent in St. Louis, whose previous 
recitals have always been highly enjoyed by me, as ex- 
pressed in my communication to THe Musicat Courter, 
and I regret that the restrictions imposed upon me prevent 
me from letting others know of the worthy effcrts of the 
St. Louis Musical Club to stimulate the taste of its members 
to a higher appreciation of music as an art. 

The last of the series of twenty concerts given by the 
Symphony Orchestra, with a view of popularizing orches 
tral music, took place March 15, and filled the exposition 
with an enthusiastic audience. As the attendance had been 
rather lukewarm on previous occasions it seemed to me 
like the throng at a funeral taking a last look at a friend 
whom they failed to appreciate in lifetime. The financial 
loss has been quietly but unostentatiously borne by a num- 
ber of gentlemen whose names were never made public, 
but I understand that the orchestra will show their appre- 
ciation by giving a banquet to them, of which I will give 
an account later on. 

The orchestral selections were by request a few of the 
most favorite compositions performed during the season, 
among which were the overtures to Massenet’s Le Phédre, 
Humperdinck'’s Hansel and Gretel, and Weber’s Oberon, 
al! of which were given with a spirit and exactness highly 
commendable; the only novelty was a minuet by Mr. P. 
Mori, alocal composer, who informed me that it is really a 
minuet capriccioso, which latter designation I think refers 
to the rather heavy instrumentation, employing a tuba part 
of the time, and by way of relief the xylophone, the former 
evidently depriving the minuet of that light and graceful 
character of which Mozart and others have given us beau- 
tiful specimens. Mr. Mori is an ambitious and hard work- 
ing composer and is at present engaged at a grand opera 
which he hopes Sir Augustus Harris will bring out in Lon- 
don. I hope he will not compose in vain. 

The vocal attraction was Mrs. Georgia Lee-Cunning- 
ham, whose beautiful and highly cultivated voice had 
full scope for display in the aria Belragio, by Rossini; it 
was sung so artistically that the applause was deafening 
and spontaneous to such a degree that an encore was in- 
evitable,when she sung Bonnie Sweet Bessie, the Maid of 
Dundee. Her two other selections were received with the 
same enthusiasm. 

Frederic W. Lewis, for over twenty-five years bandmas- 
ter of the Arsenal Band, from which position he retired 
about two years ago, was buried with full military and 
civil honors on Friday, March 20. The Musical Union, 
with 150 men, accompanied their late comrade to his final 
resting place with appropriate music. Mr. Lewis was an 
Englishman, affable and unpresuming to a high degree, an 
able and painstaking drillmaster. An escort of the United 
States Third Cavalry Regiment, in which he had served as 
lieutenant-colonel, attended and fired the last salute. 

What a rare treat the St. Louis Musical Club had pre- 
pared for us last Saturday through the engagement of Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler! The Memorial Hall was filled 
by ao appreciative audience, among whom were some of 
the most prominent teachers, who are seldom seen at con- 
certs, especially on an afternoon when most of them are 
busy teaching ; but the well established and well deserved 
reputation of the lady made the hearing of her a luxury, 
to enjoy which the sacrifice of a few pupils was willingly 
made. 

What a marvelous power of mental and technical capabil- 
ities there is hidden in that delicate frame of womanhood ! 
The former manifests itself in her intellectual conception 
and interpretation of the various compositions and her 
extraordinary memory, while her technic is as astounding 





and faultless as is that masculine force which she exhibits 
when occasion requires. Schumann's Etudes Sympbon- 
iques, op. 18, was the opening piece. If Clara Schumann and 
Rubinstein, as Max Vogrich tells us, won their most 
triumphant and enduring successes with this composition, 
so will also Mrs. Zeisler wherever she plays it. The light 
touch in the fifth variation; the bravura execution of the 
sixth variation and the fine poetical interpretation of the 
eleventh variation made indelible impressions. 

Beethoven was represented by a minuet in E flat and a 
bagatelle, op. 119, No, 2, in which the naive and tender 
expression stood in happy contrast with Saint-Saéns’ 
transcription of the chorus from Beethoven’s Ruins of 
Athens, in which her wrist action in the octave passages 
was exhibited to perfection. Chopin's valse, op. 70, No. 1, 
was a luscious tone picture, a revery such as an enamored 
maiden might indulge in after the intoxicating strains of 
the ballroom have died away. 

In the scherzo, op. 20, by the same composer, Mrs. 
Zeisler roused the audience toa high pitch by her marvelous 
execution of the con fuoco movement. That whirlwind like 
tempo was more than a surprise which kept the audience 
spellbound, wondering whether the artist would be able to 
keep up the speed to the end, when the dramatic passage 
of eight measures, near the end, capped the climax, being 
played in octaves, the hands interlocking each other. But 
not less impressive was the middle section, mo/to piu lento; 
mellifluous in the extreme were the tones which Mrs. 
Zeisler’s poetic feeling and genius drew forth {rum the 
instrument. 

No better evidence of the esteem in which the lady is 
held by composers of European reputation could be brought 
forward than the playing of Edward Schuett’s op. 2% and 
Moszkowski’s op. 54, both being dedicated by these artists 
to Mrs. Zeisler. It is unnecessary to say that they were 
played as perfect as artistic skill and intellect can accom- 
plish the work. Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's Erl 
King was a tone poem which told its own story in the most 
touching manner ; the beguiling strains cf the Er] King’s 
daughters, the fear and trembling of the child, as well as 
the soothing words of the father, each and all received 
proper poetical emphasis, but it was the expression of de- 
spair and agony which Liszt has painted so vividly in the 
rapidly repeating octave passages which tax the player's 
fortitude and endurance, in which Mrs. Zeisler ac:omplished 
her greatest triumphs. Hearty and spontaneous as the 
applause had been at the’conclusion of each piece, yet the 
climax of enthusiasm was reached after the last number, 
and in response the lady played a charming song without 
words by Chaminade, which was listened to attentively. 

Last Monday night the members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, fifty in number, tendered a banquet to Mr. A. 
Ernst, their musical director, and a select few of the gen- 
tlemen who had identified themselves in the project of giv- 
ing the Sunday Popular concerts and who nobly stood the 
brunt of the deficit, Their names were never made public, 
otherwise all would have been invited, but those who were 
present could not avoid being known. 

Mr. Frank Gecks, Jr., the concertmaster of the society, 
who is known as a very quiet gentleman, astonished all by 
his eloquence when speaking of the past, present and 
future of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the subject of 
which seemed to inspire him with a rare choice of poetical 
expressions seldom coming from the lips of a musician and 
which would have done credit to an orator. Mr. George D. 
Markham, who had distinguished himself in organizing the 
financial board, was singled out for a special mark of recog- 
nition, being presented with a suitable testimonial express- 
ing the esteem in which he is held by the musicians. His 
humorous reply was relished by all; it bore the stamp of a 
wideawake, jovial business man who has used his social 
influence for the advancement of the art of music. Your 
humble servant was invited as the honored representative 
of Tue Musicat Courier, and responded to the toast given 
to the press, which he did to the best of his ability. 

To Mr. Owen Miller, who acted as master of toasts, 
belongs the honor of having carried cut the business ar- 
rangements of the banquet to such a successful issue ; this 
gentleman, although an unassuming trombone player, 
stands high in the community, and is respectfully looked up 
to by the musicians ; his election as a representative of the 
people to the Missouri Legislature is ample proof thereof. 
This banquet, the first of its kind in St. Louis, will long 
be remembered by all who participated in it. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented a most enjoyable 
program to the members March 24. The length of the 
entertainment prevents entering into particulars, but 
without casting any slur or showing personal prejudice, I 
think the instrumental performers carried off the palms, 
notwithstanding the fact that the vocal selections were ex- 
cellently sung, but the odds were against, viz., four vocal 
and eleven instrumental selections. 

Of the latter I will only mention the three most impor- 
tant. Miss Lois Page played two movements of F. Hiller’s 
concerto F sharp minor; Miss F. Baugh selected part of 
Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto, as did Miss R. Smith of 
Chopin’s F minor concerto. If public demonstration of a 
discriminating audience is to be taken as a criterion of ex- 
cellence, then the latter lady unquestionably gained the 





victory ; her execution and conception of the composition 
were irreproachable ; it would have done credit to any pro- 
fessional player. 

Another most interesting feature of the evening was the 
violin solo by Miss R. Ford. The young lady gave evi- 
dence of a good schooling as regards bowing and execu- 
tion ; she produces a remarkably full tone and plays with 
excellent taste, but must be cautious not to undertake more 
than many professional violinists dare do. I allude to the 
chromatic descending scale at the end of Vieuxtemps’ 
Reverie, which the young lady ventured to play in octaves 
at arapid tempo. Alard’s Symphonie Concertante, which 
she played with her teacher, Mr. G. Heerich, was an artistic 
achievement ; the exactness of the bowing throughout 
showed careful preparation and conscientious teaching. 

Mr. Kenkel’s concerts continue to be a drawing card ; 
the programs as well as the talent he engages are excellent; 
but the fact that there are no reserved seats, and that 
the crowd of complimentary 10 cent ticket holders rush 
there early, occupying every available space, makes it too 
uncomfortable. 

Last night the fifth concert of the Symphony Society 
took place, attracting an unusually large crowd, which in a 
measure was owing to the announcement of Mr. Jonas 
appearance as soloist, whose playing at the annual meeting 
of the MN. M. T. A., held in this city last summer, had cre- 
ated a most favorable impression. 

Other engagements prevented me from being present at 
the concert. W. MaALMene. 








The Carl Organ Concerts. 
R. WILLIAM C. CARL is passing this season 
through the busiest of his career. Engagements 
have poured in upon him, and at the present juncture offers 
are so numerous that the organist is compelled to refuse 
many, being unable to work in the dates. 

On Saturday evening next the concert of Mr. Carl's Baton 
Club will take place at the First Presbyterian Church, 
when Chadwick's Lily Nymph will be sung, together with 
some part songs. ‘The soloists will be Miss Mary Mans- 
field, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. E. 
E. Giles, tenor, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, bass. From a 
mass of crude, uneducated choral material by dint of con- 
stant and earnest drill Mr. Carl has managed to evolve ex- 
cellent results, and the smooth nature of the work accom- 
plished is truly remarkable. Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, 
pianist, will assist with piano solos and Mrs, Laura Craw- 
ford will be the accompanist. 

On April 10 at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall Mr. Carl 
will give a recital for the purpose of exhibiting the new 
Sostenuto, something which is attracting the attention of 
all organ lovers as well as general musicians. 

On April 14 and 15 Mr. Carl will play in Lexington, Ky., 
followed by two recitals on the 16th and 17th in Frankfort, 
Ky. Numerous offers are pouring in from neighboring points 
for recitals, some of which Mr. Carl may consider if he can 
arrange the dates. Already he is negotiating for two or 
three extra points which he can calculate upon having 
space to fill. 

On his return Mr. Carli will fill a recital engagement in 
Malone, N. Y., and another in Bloomfield, N. J. He is still 
further busy over the arrangement of a Western tour this 
side of Chicago, upon which he will likely set forth about 
May. 

With all this activity, Mr. Carl, who is one of the most 
energetic musicians in America, keeps his church organ 
going satisfactorily and is rarely missed long at a time 
from his important desk at the New York First Presbyterian 
Church. 








A Tealdi Soiree.—A soirée musicale which proved most 
successful was given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
C, E. Prince, New Haven, by Madame Tealdi, of Brooklyn, 
and some of her vocal pupils. The local press speaks 
highly both of Madame Tealdi’s own voice and style and of 
her pupils’ excellent training. 

More Evans von Klenner Pupils.—Miss Lulu Evans 
has been engaged as soprano soloist of the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J., and Miss Julia Terrill has 
been re-engaged for the third year at the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Both are pupils of Madame 
Katharine Evans von Klenner. 

Miss Emma Howson.—Miss Emma Howson will present 
to the New York musical public her pupil Miss Pauline 
Ingri Johnson at an afternoon concert at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on April 15. Miss Johnson has an exceed- 
ingly sweet and expressive voice, is a remarkably fine 
coloratura singer, and has had brilliant successes in other 
cities. She will be assisted by Miss Stefane Hadon, a con- 
tralto with a voice of much beauty ; Miss Viva Cummins, 
Miss Elise Lathrop, solo piano; Mr. Mark Mingay, bari- 
tone ; Mortimer de M. Woodcock, accompanist. 

NOTED and successful instructor of piano and 
harmony, pianist and composer, wishes a responsible 
position by next fall in a first-class conservatory or institute 
as teacher or musical director. Best of references. Address 
L. W., care Tue Musicat Courter, 19 Union square, New 
York city. 
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Yvette Wags Her Tongue. 
b rg GUILBERT returns to us. She arrived 
in Paris only yesterday. I find her kneeling on the 
carpet, in the confusion of unpacking, listening to a won- 
derful phonograph she has brought back from the country 
of Edison. It sings queer things, which she will explain. 

‘‘My voyage? Superb. The Americans? Adorable,”’ 
says the little diva to me; ‘‘ but the artists, the women 
especially, what brutes they are! No, you can’t imagine 
it; just listen to me. These are not at all fake stories, you 
know, and if you knew English as I do—that is, very well 
—I would show you the articles in American newspapers 
that prove it. 

‘* In the first place, I had an enormous success at the New 
York Olympia. Then the same success in a rapid tour to 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. Sarah Bernhardt ar- 
rived over there a few days after me, and was at once in- 
formed of my success by the journalists, who crowd on cel- 
ebrities who pass through with promises of long panegyrics. 

“** In France,’ one of these good newspaper men said to 
me, ‘ you get short articles, short as that,’ holding up his 
finger; ‘here a column, a whole page, eight pages. In 
short, they went to interview Sarah Bernhardt and spoke 
to her of me. ‘ Yvette Guilbert?’ says Sarah. ‘ Who is 
that? Never heard of her.’ And she declared that she 
had never heard me, and hardly knew my name, But they 
laughed at her, all the more that later I was able to 
show several journalists a fan that Sarah had given me in 
token of thanks for an evening party where I had sung as 
a guest in her own house. Then several articles appeared 
in American papers beginning, ‘ Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, 
whom Mme. Sarah Bernhardt says she does not know.’ 
How mad the great tragedian got ! All the same she was 
having great success at the time with Izeyl, and the press 
covered her with praise. They found her younger and 
more talented than ever. I, to punish her for her mean- 
ness, proclaimed my delight in her success everywhere, 
and I did it heartily, I assure you.’’ 

‘* But the real contest was with Mme. Melba. That took 
on epic proportions. I had met at a private house in New 
York a friend of Mme. Melba, who the next day said to the 
singer, ‘I say, to-morrow let us breakfast you and me with 
Yvette Guilbert.’ But she, rising in great indignation, 
said, ‘1 breakfast with that concert singer? The most you 
could have done would have been to have asked her to 
come and sing one of her verses at dessert, paying her.’ 
The friend told me about it next day, and I answered sim- 
ply and good naturedly, ‘Why, that’s perfectly natural; I 
don’t belong to the House of Orleans.’ 

“The newspapers repeated the joke, and Melba vowed 
eternal hatred againstme. M. Grau, director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, had engaged me for a Sunday con- 
cert. I was to appear in a program with Mmes. Melba, 
Nordica and with Plangon. When Melba heard of it she 
insisted that Grau should suppress the concert, and he 
came in great trouble to beg me to consent not to sing at 
his house. But I at once answered, ‘ My dear sir, you 
have engaged me to sing for 3,000 frs. and have told me 
that it would be an excellent thing for me to appear at 
your theatre, since certain ladies would come to hear me 
there who would not dare to enter a music hall. There- 
fore I shall sing. I will distribute my 3,000 frs. to the 
French poor of New York, but I shall sing, and I did sing. 
Melba, Nordica and Plangon refused to take part, and I 
got out of the difficulty by engaging other artists. The 
result was 12,000 frs. receipts, exactly as if these precious 
stars had lent their voices. 

‘* But over there there is Calvé. She has triumphs that 
cannot be believed, and draws when she sings alone 
houses of 14,000 frs. In Boito’s Mefistofele she has mag- 
nificent audiences. This good artist—she, at least, is a 
true French woman—showed great kindness to me, and 
used to visit me in the morning, as she knows no English, 
for me to read to her the American newspapers, which 
shower compliments upon her. One director offers her 
300,000 frs. for an engagemen of four months, three per- 
formances a week. That shows the effect she has pro- 
duced over there. 

‘* What did I earn ? One hundred and seventy thousand 
francs clear. That isn’t bad, is it? But what was espe- 
cially delightful was the enthusiastic receptions of the 
Americans. Every night six songs in French, three in En- 
glish, and always recalls and bravos! Of all the countries 
I have traveled through—England, Austria, Hungary and 
the rest—America is most like ours. I have delightful 
recollections of it."’ 

With her delightful recollections, Yvette Guilbert brings 
back an immense phonograph. ‘“ Listen,’’ she says, and 
I listen. It requires extreme care to prepare. She then 
puts in a roll that Emma Calvé herself had spoken into, 
and this is what the roll says: ‘‘ Thank you, dear made- 
moiselle, for your kindness in asking me for commissions 
for Paris. In the first place give my regards to H.; I per- 
mit you to kiss him twice for me."’ Then Emma Calvé’s 
voice intones with curious imitations of Yvette the Fiacre 
qui va trottinant, stopping soon to sigh: ‘‘ Goodness, how 
hard it is and what talent you must have to sing such 
things!’’ And then the admirable voice of Emma Calvé 


takes up magnificently, ‘‘ L’oiseau est un oiseau rebelle.’’ 
The roll ended. The bright artist sees me out amid the 
open trunks. ‘‘ Pff! my dear sir, what barn stormers 
these great actresses are,eh?"’ and Yvette closes the 
door.— Sun. 








Good for Pianists. 

fam dy: has recently been called by an 

English statistician to the effect which music has on 
the ,zrowth of hair. Struck by the number of famous mu- 
sicians who in youth have raised and in old age retained 
an unusually long and thick covering for their heads, he 
was moved to investigate the matter, and now presents to 
an interested public the results of his labors. The first of 
these was that it is only the performers of music that have 
hair longer, thicker and more durable than the general run 
of people. Composers show the ordinary proportion of 
bald heads, which is, it seems, 12 per cent. for professional 
men. Then the fact hunter discovered that of all instru- 
ments the piano has the most effect on the thatching of its 
votaries, almost all of whom can and do wear their hair 
long in both the linear and the temporal sense of that 
word. Next to the piano ranks the violin in bestowing 
upon those who play it exuberance of locks, but its power 
is considerably less. The ‘cello and the harp have but 
small capillary influence, the clarinet and the flute practi- 
cally none, while brass instruments, especially the cornet, 
the French horn and the trombone, are fatal to the hair, 
and whoever plays on one of these three becomes bald in 
less than five years Most of these statements can be ver- 
ified by looking at the different members of any orchestra. 
The suggestion is made that the baldness which character- 
izes the habitual occupants of front seats in theatres may 
be due to their proximity to the trumpets, but there would 
seem to be nothing in this theory, as the peculiarity mani- 
fests itself on the left, or string side, of the house as much 
as it does on the right.— 7imes. 





A Queen’s Love for Music. 


UEEN MARGUERITE, of Italy, is of all the 
royal and imperial ladies of Europe the one who is 
the most enthusiastic disciple of Wagner, and 1s never so 
happy as when at her piano. Indeed, music is the surest 
road to her good will, and that is why several of the great 
powers of Europe make a point of choosing for their am- 
bassadors at Rome diplomats who are more conspicuous 
for their musical tendency than for their statecraft. Thus 
the former German ambassador, Baron von Keudell, used 
to spend the greater part of his days in playing duets with 
Her Majesty, and his successor is that Baron von Biilow 
who is known throughout Germany as one of the cleverest 
of amateur performers on the piano. Had it not indeed 
been for this talent the baron, who is still a very young 
man, would never have achieved his present eminence. 
For while secretary of legation at Dresden, he was want- 
ing in tact to the extent of eloping with the wife of his 
chief, the ambassador, a lady who, devoted to music like 
himself, had become infatuated more by his play on the 
piano than by his comeliness, which was distinctly inferior 
to that of her husband, a man renowned for his good looks: 
The baron subsequently married the lady, and, in spite of 
their little indiscretion, the couple represent the German 
empire at Rome, the baron having, on account of his mu- 
sical proficiency, been promoted at a bound over the head 
of nearly 200 of his colleagues. Queen Marguerite’s devo- 
tion to Wagnerian music, which is attributable to the fact 
that she received her education in Germany, is a source of 
sorrow to her husband, who, like King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, certainly abominates music, for which he has no ear 
whatever, and which has the effect of putting his teeth on 
edge. As he is extremely fond of his wife, he submits to 
the infliction as long as he can. But when the strain be- 
comes too great to bear he threatens the Queen to sing, 
and even goes so far as to chant a few bars in an excruci- 
ating flat and rasping voice. That always has the desired 
effect, and causes Her Majesty's piano to close with a 
bang.-— 7rzbune. 





To Judge of Sounds in a Fog. 


HE patrol steamer Daniel S. Lamont, of the 
Department of the Supervisor of the Harbor, went to 

the Crescent shipyard at Elizabeth, N. J., yesterday 
morning, and had an eophone put on board. This instru- 
ment is for accurately determining the direction of sounds 
ina fog. It is very simple and can be used by anyone. 
Exhaustive experiments have been made with it by officers 
of both the army and navy in the United States Light 
House Department, and it is predicted that its use will be- 
come as universal, if not as‘frequent, as that of the compass. 
The eophone is a sound catching instrument, and with 
it the pilot of a vessel or the chief of a life saving crew can 
determine with much accuracy, in fog or darkness, the lo- 
cation, both as to direction and distance, of any sound, 
either the blowing of a fog horn on a distressed ship or the 
cry of a shipwrecked person who may be floating about in 
the darkness on a capsized boat or a piece of wreckage. In 








its simplest principle it consists of two bell-mouthed sound 
receivers, placed one on each side of a sheet of meta! or 
other material extending some distance in front of the re- 
ceivers. A tube from the left-hand sound receiver is placed 
at the left ear of the person operating the eophone, and a 
tube from the right hand receiver at the rightear. When 
the sound is heard with equal plainness in both ears the 
instrument is pointing in the direction of the sound, When 
the sound is heard with greater plainness in one ear than 
in the other, the instrument is pointing at an angle with 
the direction of the sound. 

There are many refinements of construction and detail in 
the perfected eophone, but its simple principle is as de- 
scribed above. It is the invention of Frank de la Torre, of 
Baltimore, and he has been several years in perfecting it. 
Many experiments to determine the best form for the in- 
strument have been made by physicists in this country and 
in Europe, and many severe practical tests of the appa- 
ratus have been made. The sensitiveness of the instru- 
ment is remarkable. The ripple of oars has been detected 
in the night time when the rowers were trying to row as 
silently as possible. One timea bell buoy was picked up 
in a dense fog, after having been located by the eophone 
from a distance of a mile. Another experiment was the 
chasing of a tug by the sounds of its whistle, the eophone 
operator being blindfolded, and the vessel p. rsued twist- 
ing on its course in every way possible in the effort to 
elude its pursuer. 

The eophone is attached to the top of the pilot house, the 
tubes from the receivers being brought inside the house 
for use by the pilot. The instrument can be turned in any 
direction by the operator below. Microphones and other 
devices have been tried, but the instrument is found to 
work best in a simple form.—Hera/d. 








Photographing Tone Qualities. 
ROF. WILLIAM HALLOCK, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who in conjunction with Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 
has recently pérfected an apparatus whereby photography 
of the voice has been made possible, lectured last night in 
Room No. 808, Carnegie Music Hall, upon his experiments. 
The lecture was given under the auspices of the New York 
School of Expression, and was well attended. Professor 
Hallock illustrated his lecture with a series of stereopticon 
views, and explained at some length the construction and 
merits of his apparatus. A description of this method of 
mechanically testing the purity of the voice is best con- 
tained in Professor Hallock’s own words He said: 

Every tone has a particular volume of air, which, if 
properly inclosed, is capable of vibrating in perfect sym- 
pathy with that tone, and only that tone. A hollow sphere 
of metal, say 3 inches in diameter, with a circular opening 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, will contain an 
amount of air suitable to vibrate in sympathy with some 
tone lying somewhere about the middle A on the piano. 
This vibration of the air in sympathy (accord) with a source 
of sound (fork or string) is called a resonance, and the 
sphere is called a resonator. The resonator is then said to 
‘‘respond” to such a tone. Such a resonator can be used 
to detect the presence of i's tone in any complex sound. 
If its tone is present it will respond, and the vibration of 
the air in it can be detected either by the ear or by me- 
chanical devices. 

Suppose, for example, a kettledrum be made airtight and 
connected with gaspipe, and on the other side be placed a 
burner, so that the gas on its way to the burner passes 
through the drum behind the skin. Evidently, if we strike 
the drum the flame will jump. In fact the jumping of the 
flame will report the motions of the drumhead. Such an 
instrument would be a gigantic manometric capsule, which 
in practice is from 1 to 1% inches in diameter. If now we 
place such a little drum at the back of a resonator opposite 
the opening, its little flame becomes a telltale on the air in 
the resonator, for the instant the air responds to a tone it 
moves our little drumhead back and forth and makes the 
little flame jump. Thus, if the flame is jumping, we know 
that the tone corresponding to our resonator is being 
sounded within its hearing. 

Every perfect tone consists not only of the fundamental, 
which we hear, but also of several harmonies, or over- 
tones, sounding in thirds, fifths, minor sevenths and oc- 
We have a set of resonators attuned to these over- 
tones. Each has its manometric capsule and its little 
telltale flame. A singer seated before the apparatus sings 
bass C, and immediately sees from the behavior of the 
flames what overtones are present and their strength. A 
special device of a rotating mirror enables one to see the 
jumping of the flames very clearly. In order that there 
may be no question of what one sees, we actually photo- 
graph the jumping flames while the tone is being sung, 
thus practically photographing the quality of the tone.— 
Tribune. 


Kathrin Hilke Will Sing.—Miss Kathrin Hilke will 
sing in The Messiah in Scranton, Pa., on April 6, and 
has been engaged to sing for the Armenians in New 
York on April 12. Miss Hilke was the soprano at the 
Baernstein concert, given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 
March 24. 
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DENVER. 


Denver, March 17. 
NTIL recently our city was in such an apathetic 
state musically that a letter was not worth while. Besides 
the usual Sunday night concerts, the only one of note in Janu- 
ary was given by the Tuesday Musical Club. While the program 
was not specially interesting, the artistic work of the club was as 
delightful as ever. The best ensemble number was Lassen’s 
Holy Christmas Night, sung by Mrs Seeley, soprano, and 
chorus. The other soloists were Mmes, Campbell, Searing, 
Whiteman and Holland, and the Misses Stone, Green and 
Church. The club suffers a severe loss by the sudden death a 
week ago of Mrs. George G. Baker, who has been musical di- 
rector since the club was first started. Besides being so talented 
musically, she possessed much energy and perseverance. 

Hattie Louise Sims has undertaken the directorship of the 
chorus for the rest of the season, and the members hope to re- 
tain her permanently. 

Mr. Stark has given some ambitious programs with his orchestra 
this winter, and they have been as well played as could be ex- 
pected without the proper instruments. 

Marsick played here February 21 under the auspices of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and was highly appreciated. 

The Musical Club has begun work in the right direction, and 
hopes next winter to bring other soloists here. 
vaderewski played here March 6 and 7. 

very great enjoyment to all music lovers. 

A concert worthy of notice was given by the pupils of the 
West Denver High School, under the direction of W. J. White- 
man, their teacher. Mr. Whiteman uses the tonic sol-fa system, 
and certainly gives most satisfactory results. Miss Dupré, 
violinist, and Lloyd Jones, tenor, assisted. 

Mr. Oliver B. Howell, director of the Conservatory of Music, 
has organized the Dénver Orchestra, consisting of some forty 
men. They gave their first concert on the 13th. I was not pres- 
ent, and perhaps for every reason it is wise to refrain from criti- 
cism until they are more used to appearing in public. 

The Apollo Club gave a concert in February, and there have 
been other minor concerts which I did not attend. 

On the 16th Miss Sims gave a pupils’ recital. In the general 
meaning of the term it could hardly be called a pupils’ recital, 
for Miss Sims numbers many professionals among her pupils. 
The singing for the most part was excellent and far from ama- 
teurish. Miss Jean Brooks, whom I have mentioned formerly, 
gives promise of being a splendid artist. Whatever she does 
shows true dramatic feeling, and her voice is strong and beauti- 
ful. Of Mrs. Whiteman, Miss Teitch and Mrs. Seeley I have 
often spoken words of praise. 

Mr. Sobrino begins a series of four recitals on March 21, 
continuing on succeeding Saturdays. He will be assisted by his 
I almost forgot to mention that Sousa’s Band played here 
C. D. SmissaerRr. 


Of course he gave 


wife, 
March 9. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 22, 1806. 
INNEAPOLIS is still enjoying the memory of the 
visit and wonderful playing of P.derewski, the famous 
Pole. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musical Club is one of the most impor- 
tant musical organizations in the Northwest. During its present 
year its particular course in study is the overture and sonata, 
one of each being presented on every program. This, to its 
many student members, is of great value. Its benevolent work 
in the various hospitals and homes of the city is one of the sweet- 
est missions in the care of women, and one of the most effective 
and interesting in its results. The executive work of the club is 
carried on with a dignity that is worthy of mention, for the 
spirit of envy and all those numerous small influences usually 
accredited to women's clubs are not allowed to have any abid- 
ing place among the committees or members. «The club there- 
fore is an important factor in the development and building up 
of the musical interests of our city. Mrs. W. H. Gleason, its 
very able president, is a most indefatigable worker in behalf of 
the club, and her success is worthily won. They have apleasant 
studio, where there is already the nucleus for a good musical 
hbrary. On the tables are various periodicals on music and art for 
the use of club members. All this in the “ wild and woolly West” 
is afeature of musical progress that I wish our more fortunate 
centres to duly notice. Of course, there is a good proportion of 
foreign born and educated musicians, whose personal and pro. 
fessional influence has been and still is a prominent feature in art 
life and work. 

It is with much regret that I learn of the contemplated de- 
parture of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Petzet for permanent residence 
in Germany. I was strongly in hopes that his talents and abili- 
ties would take firm root in Minneapolis, for there is room for 
good pianists and good instructors in our city. Notwithstanding 
the depression prevailing in the commercial life of the city there 
is a very promising future when financial prosperity is ours 
once more. The profession, although well represented by mu- 
sicians of superior ability and scholarship, is by no means over- 
stocked in this particular, and Mr. Petzet had his own fields, 
Frequent changes are not beneficial to either student or instruc- 
tor. Mrs. Petzet, too, has drawn around her a large circle of 


warm personal friends, among whom may be counted your cor- 

respondent. Mr. and Mrs. Petzet have given some very delightful 

musicales during the winter at their pretty home on Hennepin 

avenue. ‘hey will give one or two more of these artistic recitals 

before leaving for foreign shores. Acton Horton, 
a 


SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 16, 1896. 


SCE my last we have had Materna and Ondricek 
and the Damrosch Opera Company in Lohengrin. It would 
be utterly futile for me to add to what has already appeared in 
this publication as to the merits of this company of artists. 

A decidedly good amateur concert occurred in the Central 
Baptist Church March 2. Those taking part were Conrad L. 
Becker, violinist ; Louis B. Phillips, pianist; the Marsh Ladies’ 
Quartet, Mrs. J. E. Harwood, soprano; Mrs. G. W. Loop, con- 
tralto; Mr. Joseph F. Bayette, tenor; Mr. Clarence Dillenbeck, 
bass, and Mr. Frederick W. Schleider, accompanist. Mr. Phillips 
played an impromptu in F sharp by Chopin and Floersheim's 
Elevation in G. He possesses pianistic talent of high order. 

The Beethoven Trio Club gave the last concert of its series 
March 9. These concerts have been exceptionally successful in 
every particular. The club consists of Dr. Geo. A. Parker, 
pianist; Mr. Conrad L. Becker, violinist, and Mr. Emil K. Wink- 
ler, ’cellist. On this occasion they were assisted by Mr. Richard 
G. Calthrop, baritone. 

Miss Lillian Littlehales, a ’cellist of considerable ability, has 
come here tolive. Ihavenot yet heard her. However, she has 
played for the Morning Musical Club on two occasions, when her 
work was very favorably commented on by the local papers. We 
aresoon to lose a very promising tenor, Mr. Franklyn Wallace, 
who has accepted an important choir position in Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Wallace will make his home in New York and intends 
placing himself in the charge of some authoritative teacher, in 
which event we may anticipate a splendid career for the young 
man. 

A testimonial concert will be given to Mr. Tom Ward March 
24. Several local vocalists will take part. Miss Minnibel Smith, 
formerly a pupil of Mr. Ward, now very favorably known as a 
contralto in Boston, will appear at that time, as also will Miss 
Blanche Heimburghe, of Utica. Mr. Ward will make Buffalo 
his home after April 1, where he has engagements in two im- 
portant churches as tenor soloist. He will be greatly missed in 
local musical circles, especially as a choir and chorus director. 
He will devote a day each week to Syracuse and Utica respec- 
tively, so his pupils will not lose him entirely. 

Henry W. Davis. 


> + 
PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 10, 1896. 
HE last weeks have been rather quiet as concerns 
professional concerts, but our amateurs have been very 
active. The Providence Symphony Orchestra (amateurs), under 
Robert Bonner’s direction, gave aconcert atthe Art Club. The 
program, which wavered between the classical and popular, was 
well treated and well received by an audience which taxed the 
exhibition hall to its utmost capacity. The Providence Sym- 
phony Orchestra is one of our oldest musical organizations, and 
enjoys the support of our best people. 

A concert for the Wayland Chapel was recently given by the 
same young pianist, Miss Elizabeth Atherton Wadsworth, and 
proved a great success artistically and financially. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a rather unsymphonic 
concert, and, with the exception of Goldmark’s cheerful and 
melodic Rustic Wedding, the orghestral numbe1s were of but 
little interest. 

In Newport the series of Mr. Irons’ chamber concerts has been 
finished in a more than fitting way, for the last concert was the 
best one. The hall was crowded with an audience willing to 
give all sympathetic support possible, and, to judge by their 
playing, the Adamowski Quartet enjoyed it very much indeed. 
Two of the players appeared as soloists—Mr. T. Adamowski, 
with Wieniawski’s Air Russe, for violin, and Mr. Josef Ada- 
mowski, with a musette for ‘cello by Offenbach. Both gentlemen 
played exquisitely; especially the slow part of the Air Russe 
was done with so much sentiment and tenderness that one would 
have gladly disposed of the following variations, no matter how 
brilliantly they were played. 

The vocal soloist was Mr. Irving P. Irons. Mr. Irons is the 
singing teacher and leading musical spirit of Newport, and of 
course met with a most cordial reception. The way he handled 
his voice in spite of a very severe cold reflected in a most com- 
plimentary manner on his method and knowledge of voice cul- 
ture. Perhaps his success was not a little due to the sympathetic 
and finished accompaniment furnished in an exquisitely musi- 
cianly way by Mrs. Irons. The accompanist of the other soloists 
was Herr Sach, of the quartet. 

It is strange that we in Providence, with our pretense of being 
so very musical—perhaps by grace of proximity to Boston— 
cannot get a series of string quartets together and make it pay. 
Messrs. Bonner and Jordan have tried it several times, and at 
present a few subscription matinées are given at a private resi- 
dence ; but among the music lovers at large there seems to be 
no craving for it, and this is a rather poor sign for musical Prov- 
idence, for chamber music is the most refined of all styles. 

There are a number of minor events of interest which will be 
reported in the next letter. H. Son. 





Heinrich Meyn.—Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, sang 
on March 19 at the Louis Schmidt concert in Chamber 
Music Hall with great success, and on March 20 and 27 at 
Lakewood, N.J. He will sing with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Montreal, on Good Friday, on April 14 with the 
Henschels, and on May 5 with the Brooklyn Oratorio So- 





ciety. 


Musical Items. 


Off They Go.—Besides Emile Sauret and wife the follow 
ing musical people left for Europe yesterday on the Aller: 
Leonard Liebling, Mlle. Ternina and Mr. Henrici. 


A Concert Postponed.—The recital by Miss Marion 
Henley, assisted by Miss Bertha May Fox, Mr. T. Evans 
Green and others, has been postponed to Thursday after- 
noon, April 16, in Carnegie Lyceum. 


Jean de Reszke at Bayreuth.—There is a well defined 
rumor that Jean de Reszké may not sing at Bayreuth this 
summer. To aggravate matters Wilhelm Gruening, the 
wooden voice tenor, late of the Damrosch Company, is to 
replace the Polish artist. 

Should Have Used a Virgil.—William Jost, twenty- 
seven years of age, No. 61 East Sixty-fourth street, was 
found at jthe Fifty-ninth street entrance to Central Park 
about noon yesterday, suffering with what appeared to be 
hysteria, and jwas sent to Presbyterian Hospital. He had 
left a note for his sister, stating that he would be dead 
when she got it. 

His brother, G. Lincoln Jost, of Rutherford, N. J., said 
he had been practicing a great deal on a silent piano, and 
it seemed to make him very nervous. He also had been 
under the influence of hypnotism.— Wor/d. 

Stopped De Reszke’s Song.—Chicago, Ill., March 30, 
1896.—Robert Rothman, a crazy printer, mounted the 
stage at the Auditorium to-night during the balcony scene 
in the opera of Romeo and Julietand, interrupting Jean de 
Reszké, advanced quickly to the centre of the stage and, 
taking no notice of De Reszké, began to address the 
audience. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, *‘I am not crazy, as 
they say I am, and I can prove it. Itis simply a trick on 
the part of my enemies, who want to see me put to all the 
trouble possible.” 

Stage Manager William Parry ran out from the wings 
and excitedly demanded, ‘* What do you want?” 

‘Don’t touch me,” shouted Rothman, ‘‘or it will be 
worse for you.” 

Parry ran back into the wings and ordered the curtain 
rung down. 

De Reszké stood on his guard, with his hand on the hilt 
of his sword, wondering what was going to happen. He 
had stopped his song as soon as Rothman mounted the 
stage. The chorus and Mercu/zo, behind the scenes, also 
became quiet, while Melba, the /w/:e/, wondering at the 
sudden stillness, opened the lattice and looked out. The 
audience sat perfectly still, making no demonstration what- 
ever. 

As the curtain descended Rothman spoke again. ‘‘I am 
not crazy!” he yelled. ‘* You can take me to jail or kill 
me or cut me to pieces, but I tell you I am not crazy.” 

Two scene shifters ran from behind the scenes and threw 
themselves upon Rothman. There was a short, sharp 
struggle and the crazy orator was hustled behind the scenes, 
where he was turned over to a policeman. 

Within five minutes after the outbreak the curtain was 
rung up and the performance proceeded as if nothing had 
happened. —Hera/d. 








Fibich.—The first performance at the Bohemian 
Theatre of Zdenko Fibich’s opera Hedy (Haidee) was a 
great success. The libretto in four acts, based on Byron's 
Don Juan, lacks dramatic effectiveness, but the music con- 
tains much that is beautiful, original and characteristic. 


Novelties in French.—At Brussels a new operetta, 
La Bachetette, by Eva del’ Acqua, was produced with suc- 
cess. At Verviers a new comic opera, L’Idylle, by Dupuis, 
had great success, the music displaying fresh, natural talent. 
At Valenciennes Le Petit Lulli, by Charles Hess, was given. 


Goldmark.—The opera Cricket on the Hearth, by 
Charles Goldmark, after its performance at Budapest will 
be produced on several German stages, and will be given 
in London during the coming season. Many of the 
London critics were at the performance at Vienna on 
March 17. 


F. Fairbanks.—The American piano virtuoso F. 
Fairbanks; whose headquarters are at Dresden, had great 
success at Moscow at the symphony concert of the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society. He played the E flat major 
concerto of Liszt, and was called out five times and com- 
pelled to give Liszt’s Liebestraum. 


Public Schools in Paris.—The committee for 
teaching singing in the public schools of the banlieue of 
Paris held a meeting March 9, at which a report of the 
year’s work was read, giving an account of the festival at 
the Trocaiéro May 26 last, in which 1,000 children of the 
public schools took part. 


The Claque.—The Paris journals continue to 
amuse themselves with the new laws respecting the claque ; 
they say that M. Sol (Mr. G.) will give the /a at the Grand 
Opéra, and M. Remy (Mr. D. E.) at the Opéra Comique. 
All the claque are to have dress coats and white ties, but 
gloves are forbidden, as they would deaden the spontane- 





ous manifestations. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
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Victor Harris. Songs, op. 13. No. 1, In Springtime; No. 3, The 
Flower of Oblivion; No. 6, The Blackbird. (Boston, Arthur P, 
Schmidt.) 

These songs, published for both high and low voice, re- 
veal the author’s gift of melody, facile style of writing and 
careful consideration of the voice ; they are unpretentious, 
easy to sing and rather effective. Here and there one 
may improve upon little faults of declamation, as, for in- 
stance, the word ‘‘ flits” occupying two quarter notes, or 
‘‘ how soft,” entering several times upon the primary beat 
of the measure ; but these faults are easily remedied by an 
experienced teacher, and need not deter anyone from form- 
ing the acquaintance with these very pretty songs. No. 6, 
The Blackbird, is especially effective for a full, rich voice. 
W. L. Blumenschein, Songs : Ring Out in Joy, Christmas song (Geo. 

B, Jennings Company, Cincinnati); Christmas Bells, poem by 
Longfellow (John Church Company, Cincinnati). 

Of these two songs, the second one is by far the best. 
In the first one the author has taken things a little easy, 
and without straining his inventive power or taxing his 
workmanship dashed off a piece of wholesale ware in the 
manner of Tosti and his ilk. When sung by a fine voice 
the song will prove effective, however. The second one is 
more dignified, in better keeping with the peacefully joyous 
mood and of finer workmanship. The interspersing of 
Mozart’s Adeste Fidelis is a nice idea and prettily done, 
except on page 4, where the E flat tonic enters somewhat 
abruptly, in spite of the preceding dominant. 
Arthur Nevin, op. 7. Three pieces for violin and piano. 

& Brother, Pittsburgh.) 

The titles of the three pieces, Romance, Arietta, Noc- 
turne, suggest a certain sameness; the difference between 
the three titles is at best vague, and so itis with the pieces. 
From a purely grammarian standpoint no fault can be 
found with them, but on the other hand there is very little 
virtue in them. The piano part is treated in organ fashion 
and will not amalgamate well with the violin. Sometimes 
when the violin takes a subordinate part, as at its re-en- 
trance on page 3 of the Arietta, it moves awkwardly and 
uninterestingly. It seems as if the author had allowed his 
first essay in writing for the violin to gointo print. The 
pieces are easy, however, and not unmelodious ; teachers 
of the violin may use them with good effect, especially as 
nearly all the bowing is left to their discretion. 


(H. Kleber 





The Lillie Berg Glee Club.—Miss Lillie Berg is to hold 
the uptown meeting of her club on Thursday afternoon, at 
8 o'clock, in the Harlem Presbyterian Church. The Lillie 
Berg Glee Club has combined with its Harlem auxiliary 
to sing at the Charity Festival Concert which is to be given 
in the Harlem Opera House April 16. 

A number of professional singers have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to sing under Lillie Berg’s skill- 
ful directorship. Smart's cantata The Fisher Maidens is 
to be sung. Young ladies are invited to join. 


Albert Gerard-Thiers’ Musicales.—M. Albert Gerard- 
Thiers gave his ninth musicale at his vocal studio, Carnegie 
Hall, last week. Some charming part singing was done 
by the Cecilia Ladies’ Trio. The occasion was marked by 
the début of Miss Maude Ernst, a young aspirant for vocal 
honors, with a pure soprano voice of great beauty of tone. 
Miss Ernst showed an excellent method, singing with no 
apparent effort. Mr. Thiers has much to be proud of in 
his pupils, and brings them forward in this way so that 
when ready for a public career all nervousness will have 
disappeared. 


Walter J. Hall.—The vocal pupils of Mr. Walter J. Hall 
gave a thoroughly artistic musicale at the Norwalk Club, 
of Norwalk, Conn., on Monday, March 23. The spacious 
apartments of the club were filled to overflowing with a 
fine, representative audience, and a well chosen program 
of choice music was given by eight pupils in a finished 
manner that reflected the greatest credit on Mr. Hall, who 
has earned an enduring reputation as a conscientious and 
capable vocal teacher. Not the least enjoyable feature of 
the evening were the accompaniments of Mr. Hall, who is 
that rara avis among: musicians, a sympathetic and thor- 
oughly skillful accompanist. 


Three of Madame Maigille’s Pupils Re-engaged.— 
Miss Marie Thornton, soprano soloist of the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Thomas Aquinas ; Miss Miriam Gilmer, -con- 
tralto soloist of the New York Avenue M. E. Church, and 
Miss Ella C, Jones, soprano soloist of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of the Reconciliation, all of Brooklyn. 

The Rubinstein Quartet, composed of four of Madame 
Maigille’s most talented pupils, have met with great suc- 
cess this season, their last appearance having been at Mr. 
Abram Ray Tyler's fourteenth organ recital at the New 
York Avenme M. E. Church. On this occasion Miss Isabelle 
Davis Carter, second soprano of the Rubinstein Quartet, 
sang with great finish My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, 
Saint-Saéns. 

Two of Madame Maigille’s pupils sail for Europe in 
June ; not for further voice culture, but to study French 
and German repertory in Paris and Berlin. . 








Clementine de Vere-Sapio is having a very busy 
spring season. She has booked a large number of con- 
certs in Pittsburgh and Chicago and is negotiating for 
several musical festivals in a number of Southern cities. 
She will also be heard with the Chicago Apollo Club in 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Hindel’s Acis and Galatea. 
Mme. de Vere-Sapio is preparing a large and varied song 
répertoire for next season, when she will make a specialty 
of song recitals in the original French, German, Italian 
and English. 

Bloomfield Zeisler, whose success has been consistent 
and enormous, will play at the Springfield Festival in the 
beginning of May, After this Mme. Zeisler will take a 
well earned rest to prepare for her long tour of recitals 
on the Pacific Coast, for which the contracts have been 
concluded this week. This tour will begin about the 
middle of September and will probably continue for about 
six weeks. Mme. Zeisler will be heard in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., Victoria, B.C. and a number 
of other distant points on the Pacific Coast, where her 
superb performances will be a glowing artistic revelation. 
En route the eminent pianist will play in Denver and in 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. George J. Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, is ex- 
ceedingly busy with his spring work. In addition to his 
many engagements, principally for the Cincinnati May 
Festival, he is to sing with the Chicago Orchestra, under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas, on May 8 and 9, when 
he will sing in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Mr. Ham- 
lin is now one of the busiest oratorio tenors in the West. 


Katharina Lohse-Klafsky made her final appear- 
ance in German opera in New York on Friday evening 
last, March 27, as /so/de, and, as usual, fairly hypnotized 
the audience by her glorious singing and superbly dra- 
matic impersonation. Amid shoutsand cheers and a per- 
fect garden of flowers thrown to her from all sides she 
bade the wildly enthusiastic house farewell. Klafsky 
being engaged for some of the principal May festivals, 
she will not returnto New York until June. Her Ameri- 
can success has been marvelous, such as no German 
artist has made in twenty years, The wonderful beauty 
and power of her voice, her intense dramatic tempera- 
ment, her ease and grace on the stage and her rare genius 
in interpretation, allied to a powerful magnetism, make her 
the most remarkable as she is one of the most successful 
and interesting of women on the stage to-day. 


Wm. H. Rieger, our leading concert and oratorio 
tenor, who is always to be relied upon, sings this week in 
Elijah and Gounod’s Redemption in Montreal. From 
thence he goes to Boston, where he will sing the tenor 
part of the Bach Passion music with the. Hiindel and 
Haydn Society. Later he will be very busy with several 
May festivals in the West, and is negotiating for a number 
of musical festivals in the South which are about being 
organized. 


Mrs. Vanderveer-Green’s successful tour with the 
Albani Company will terminate in April, when she will 
return to New York. She will sing in Brooklyn, followed 
by engagements in St. Louis and Minneapolis, after which 
she will go to London for the season, where a number of 











The popular contralto will 


engagements awaits her. 
probably return to America next year, having become 
a great artistic favorite. 

Mangioni de Pasquale, the young Italian tenor, 
has been giving a series of highly successful operatic 
recitals in conjunction with Mme. Pasquale, his artist 


wife, in Atlanta. The young artist is an immense favorite 
in the South, where numerous inducements are offered 
him to settle permanently. ° [t is likely, however, that he 
will assume regular operatic work, in which he is most 
successful. 

J. Armour Galloway has been engaged by the 
Albany Festival Organization to sing the basso music of 
Samson and Delilah and in Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. 
He will give up his church position at St. Bartholomew's 
in May, in order to devote his principal time to concert 
work, for which he will prepare a large and versatile 
répertoire. He has already a guod sized répertoire, 
which, however, he will increase largely so as to have 
programs of unique variety and interest. His lyric work 
is delightful. 


E. C. Towne, tenor, is busy working up a German 
répertoire and is applying himself closely to the study of 
Wagner réles. Mr. Towne has taken an advance step in 
his church work, as he leaves his former position at St. 
James’ for the solo tenor position at Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church. 

Materna continues her overwhelming success on the 
Pacific Coast, where press and public alike agree that 
never have her wonderful voice and superb delivery been 
in fresher or more impressive condition. She has at each 
appearance swept all before her, and roused an enthusi- 
asm such as greets few singers in a century. As an ex- 
ponent of Wagner she has been greeted as unsurpassed. 
Materna will be heard at the Albany Festival, after which 
she will leave for Europe. The great singer contemplates 
returning to America next season and opening an opera- 
tic school for Wagner répertoire and German lieder in 
especial. 

Ondricek, the great Bohemian violinist, will return to 
Europe in the middle of April after a tremendous success, 
Originally engaged for forty concerts, he had to extend 
his season and will have played sixty-five. Ondricek may 
be accepted as our one great violin success of the year, 
and will no doubt soon return here, as he has made a con- 
tract with his manager to repeat a tour. This may not 
take effect for a few seasons, but will probably not be 
long deferred, owing to the success and popularity which 
have encouraged this great artist on his first visit. 


Ffrangcon Davies, justly considered in England the 
successor of the great Santley, arrived last week and will 
at once goto work. He will sing in Montreal this week 
in Elijah and The Redemption, and goes from thence to 
Boston to sing in Bach’s Passion music, with the Hindel 
and Haydn Society. He will be heard for the first time 
in New York next week at the last Philharmonic concert, 
when he will sing Dr. Hubert Parry’s scene and aria, King 
Saul’s Dream (first time in New York). This artist will 
be a delightful surprise to many lovers of true beauty of 
voice and finished vocal art. 
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R. JOHN A. NORRIS, representing the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, is in San Francisco this 

week, and reports fair business. 

oe 
E wiii nail up one grade, and we will stick to 
it. One grade and that the best. We have 
no room in our factory for another.” So speaks Mr. 
Hugo Sohmer. 


tf 


oe 
E learn that Mr. Harry E. Freund has applied 
to the Legislature’ to change his name to 
Harry Edwards, Edwards being, we believe, his 
present middle name. Mr. Freund has good and 
sufficient reasons for such a step. 
Ke 
T is well known among those best informed in 
trade affairs that the young Knabes have long 
been, and are, in favor of a change in the policy of 
the New York branch. They take the ground that 
this house should be made to pay for itself, and as 
the public will not buy Knabe pianos in sufficient 
quantities to cover the expense of running the ware- 
rooms other and more popular lines should be 
added. 
oT 
HE Weimar letter in this week’s issue brings the 
gratifying information of Bernard Stavenhagen’s 
success in Great Britain, and a statement made by 
him in reference to European and American pianos 
that constitutes a definite indorsement of THE Musi- 
CAL CourRIER in its claim that this artist would have 
been a success in the United States had he played an 
artistic concert grand instead of the Knabe grand. 
In other words Mr. Stavenhagen says so himself. 


ow 
BSOLUTE reliability is needed as much in the 
action as in the piano asawhole. The action 
should be the point where reliability of workmanship 
should be best manifested. Its intricacies, its deli- 
cacy and its method of construction make it the first 
part of a piano to show unskillful work. Therefore 
high grade actions are high grade in their workman- 
ship as well as in their superiority in operation and 
quality of materials. The Comstock-Cheney actions 
have made their record as actions, the reliability of 
which is unquestioned. That is why so many of the 
best superintendents swear by the Comstock-Cheney 

actions, They never fail. 
os 


T the last meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity Messrs. 
Proddow and Dutton were appointed as a committee 
to confer with the Boston Piano Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation on questions vital to the Eastern piano 
trade. As there is no Boston association no confer- 
ence could take place, and the committee will not be 
able to report progress. It would be interesting to 
learn what would be the results of a conference be- 
tween New York and Boston piano houses. It is gen- 
erally understood that the competition of the Western 
manufacturers was the motive at the bottom of the 
resolution, 


HE Pittsburgh Music Company, recently organ- 
ized, and a notice of which appeared in a recent 
issue of this paper, is composed of W. P. Hanna and 
Mr. Strange, formerly of the Hendricks Music Com- 
pany, as active members, and two interested by their 
capital. Their line so far as selected consists of the 
product of a $75 box concern, and the make of a rank 
stenciling firm. Not a propitious beginning, so it 
would seem. 
oe ; 
MONG the Western organ making firms that find 
a heavy demand both at home and abroad for 
their instruments is that well-known and enterprising 
Michigan concern, the Ann Arbor Organ Company. 
They have found their addition to their factory none 
too large to accommodate the increasing demand, 
and write us that their prospects for this year’s busi- 
ness are in every way excellent. 


oF 


MONG the younger houses in the trade that have 
shown themselves capable of producing really 
fine grand pianos is the Blasius Piano Company, 
whose grands have been accepted by musicians as in 
every way embodying the essentials of fine piano 
construction. The enterprise of the house in pro- 
ducing so good a grand is having its reward, both in 
the recognition accorded it and in the numbers being 
sold. 
oK 
HOSE new Vose styles have made the strongest 
kind of impression on the trade, and have fur- 
ther strengthened the standing of the house among 
the leaders in the construction of handsome instru- 
ments. The appreciation is not directed alone to 
the handsome exteriors, the musical qualities coming 
in for their just share. These Vose pianos are among 
the most modern of modern instruments. Examine 
them and be convinced that this statement is correct. 


= 


DEALER writes to the Story & Clark Piano 
Company after receiving three of its fine instru- 
ments : ‘‘ Your pianos are perfect models of art, and 
the tone, workmanship and materials cannot be sur- 
passed. The whole thing expressed concisely would 
be that they are the ideal pianos of America.” This, 
coming from a dealer who is a competent judge of a 
piano’s qualities, is but one of many similar testi- 
monies to the remarkable qualities of the Story & 
Clark piano. They are the conspicuous successes of 
the trade, and there are both reputation and money 
for the dealers who handle them intelligently. 


oe 


N his examination in supplementary proceedings 
Napoleon J. Haines swore the amount of his in- 
debtedness to his wife was $60,000. While insolvent, 
but before his failure was announced, the representa- 
tive of one of his largest creditors was seeking an 
arrangement for protection. Haines is reported to 
have said: ‘‘ Well, I want you to understand J owe 
my wife something and I propose to secure her. I 
owe her $10,000.” At a second conference a few days 
later between Haines and this gentleman Haines is 
said to have declared he owed Mrs. Haines $25,000 
the third time the amount had increased to $35,000. 
On the stand he swore it was $60,000. Have the 





creditors found which was the correct amount? 





HEN will Mr. William F. Decker resign from 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association? Has 
he any standing in the association, either as member 
or officer, since his announced intention of retiring 
from the trade? Are firms or individuals members of 
the association, and what provisions of the by-laws 
cover the continuance of membership when mem- 
bers of a firm die? Is there not room for remodeling 
the by-laws to take cognizance of such cases? The 
association will hold its spring meeting April 14, an 
excellent time and opportunity for consideration of 
this and other questions. 
The Weber and Wheelock people may send in their 
resignations on that occasion. 


oa 


PERSONAL assignment was made on Monday 
by Charles B. Lawson for the benefit of his 
creditors, the assignee being Henry W. Beebe, who 
is also assignee of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. Mr. 
Lawson is involved in all of Mr. Wheelock’s former 
enterprises, but it appears that he is anall around 
loser. He has always been known as a charitable, 
unselfish man, hard working, close at driving a bar- 
gain, rather brusque at times, but a scrupulously 
honest man in his general conduct. How he could 
become so deeply involved in this mire of speculation 
is a mystery to his friends. Mr. Wheelock, by the 
way, has given up his house and removed with his 
family to the paternal home in Brooklyn. 
aK 
HERE is a suggestion for action by the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association in the recent decision 
regarding department stores that have been palming 
off spurious silverware marked ‘‘sterling.” The 
bringing out of this fraud in the interests of legiti- 
mate dealers, who will not stoop to the fraud, bears 
its own lesson and, as we say, a suggestion for action 
by the piano trade. 

If the association has the good of the trade upper- 
most why not procure indictments against those 
department stores selling stencil pianos and thereby 
perpetrating a fraudon the public? Why not pro- 
ceed against Bloomingdale Brothers, who are foisting 
the cheapest sort of a stencil upon the uneducated 
public? Why not nip in the bud the intentions of 
Macy’s, Hilton, Hughes & Co., and the other depart- 
ment stores that propose to add pianos to their lines? 
They will deal in stencil instruments. They, not 
being manufacturers, cannot give vaaluable guaran- 
tee with each instrument sold. They will buy the 
stuff that has been a disgrace to the New York trade, 
and in selling it will work not only an injury to the 
public, but to the legitimate trade. 

There is even more reason why these department 
stores should be indicted for selling these stencil 
goods than for misusing the word ‘‘sterling” on sil- 
verware. In the latter case silver does largely enter 
into the composition of the articles sold, and there is 
a certain amount of value given for the money. Not 
so in the case of these fraud pianos, for which a price 
is asked far in excess of value, if indeed these frauds 
have any value at all, which we deny. The associa- 
tion owes it to itself, the trade and the public to take 


;| immediate steps to stop this fraud. At the same 


time the association can lift itself in the eyes of the 
trade by purging itself of the notorious stencilers 
who are now members, 
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WHEELOCK-—WEBER. 


—__2>_—_ 


Story of the Combine. 





HERE were five men who co-operated to get pos- 
session of the Weber business, the Weber name 
and the Weber influence in the piano trade, and 
they had to pay $50,000 cash to satisfy judgments 
against Albert Weber, to pay the claims held by the 
estate of S. T. Gordon and others against Albert 
Weber and get him into shape to associate with them 
inthe new scheme. These five men were Wm. E. 
Wheelock, Chas. B., Lawson, J. W. Mason, H. War- 
ten Beebe and W. Foster, at one time trustee of the 
estate of Albert Weber, Sr., and now receiver of the 
Weber Piano Company. These $50,000 never appeared 
in the books or transactions of the corporation, but 
the money was expected to return to the investors in 
some shape, way or manner ; otherwise it certainly 
would not have been invested. 

They started in to organize and this is the way 

they did it: 
Organization. 

The sum of $700,000 was decided upon as a conser- 
vative basis to work upon, This was divided into 
two classes: Preferred stock, $300,000; common 
stock, $400,000. The $300,000 in preferred stock were 
actually paidinin cash. At once $100,000 or nearly 
that sum was paid out to liquidate the accumulated 
taxes, mortgage andinterest on the factory building, 
which had to be made title clear for another purpose. 
This left as apparently actual working capital the 
sum of $200,000—apparently, we say. 

The $400,000 common stock were divided into two 
divisions of one-half each, and $200,000 went to 
Albert Weber and the other $200,000 to the five men 
who got possession. This $400,000 common stock 
was to have represented the equity in the seal es- 
tate, the finished and unfinished pianos on hand, and 
the name and good will. 


The Factory Mortgage. 


To satisfy the claims of Albert Weber's heirs under 
the will a $200,000 mortgage was executed through 
the Nassau Trust Company, of Brooklyn, as allowed 
by Judge Noah Davis as referee. The allotment to 
the three heirs was as follows: $100,000 to Mrs. 
Martha Weber, the widow, and $50,000 each to the 
two daughters, Miss Martha Weber and Mrs. Robina 
Protheroe. The mortgage was on a 5 per cent. 
basis. 

In Running Order. 

After considerable delay and at a considerable 
expenditure the machinery finally began to move, 
and the Weber Piano Company was in running order, 
with each of the five men in one way or the other 
interested and occupied under a salary or an implied 
salary. At least none of them could do the work 
allotted or be expected to do it without some remuner- 
ation or an interest of some kind, which eventually 
would signify a draft upon the vital resources of the 
corporation, and if this could not be met from profits 
it would necessarily come out of the capital or, worse 
still, the eredit of the company. That was the shape 
of a corporation which with this limited cash capital 
was expected to transact the high grade piano busi- 
ness of modern days. 


That Expense Account. 


In order to get at some idea of the possibilities of 
conducting the business it becomes essential to 
glance at the expense account, which was distributed 
on the following basis for the first year and for 
nearly each year, if it did not increase for obvious 
reasons : 


Dividend on the $300,000 preferred stock 
Albert Weber's salary..... ..........eseee0.-- 
William Foster's salary 
Wm. F. Tilney’s salary eics. cvs vital seid. di vencis 
Legal advice, &c., in reorganizing— 

RG Ue OE UOOUL 6s ocdbee es ss scgss $5,000 

One firm for estate. ..................4. 1,000— 6,000 
Imtprant OB TROT GNGO ss ooo 6s ied et Rs 8i eH 
A DOGO iii8 «9 xy ts-0:0 handing \enrtppinchk=e 7 
SE Takes b60s ace cavesnon adebegy s euctad 
Salesmen and clerks. ................-+:- sds Vee gous 
PUNO a biol. 6.55. ad -k. 
Repairs and improvements.............++..e+eeeeee 
Sundries, electric light, telephone, elevator 
Fitting up wareroom, Fifth avenue, $30,000— 

Divi in three years, each........... ses. 
Traveling expenses, stationery, offices, entertain- 





eee eens 


MOUs asin ck cm akeRs send REaaid il abeinchin sodas OF 5,000 
Tetehs, Foc isc agi Abuse Ie Ks 4962s ber . -$93,000 


Mr. Wheelock’s salary was to be $5,000 a year, pro- 
vided the business warranted it, and there is no reason 





to believe that he drew any salary ; there was not 
much to draw from. 

Now, in addition to this enormous expense for 
merely running the business came the advertising, 
and this sum must have been fully $50,000, for one 
contract of $35,000 was said to have been placed with 
one advertising agency in this city, and it was inju- 
dicious advertising, too, consisting of the naked baby 
seated at a Weber piano, instead of having a matured 
artist in full dress in that position, and the other well- 
known, self-understood proposition, viz., that the 
Weber tone is found only in the Weber piano, as if 
the Weber tone could possibly be found in any but a 
Weber piano. It isnot known who is responsible for 
this advertising. It had nosignificance for an instru- 
ment that proposed to figure in the front rank. It 
lacked earnestness, conviction, knowledge of method. 
It was reductio ad absurdum. Pears’ soap bubbles are 
found only in washing with Pears’ soap. It applied 
in the same sense to any piano. It was not dignified. 

But say that this advertising was also distributed 
in three years, and we have about $16,000 a year for 
advertising, which, together with the $93,000, makes 
a total of $109,000 expense on a capital of $200,000, 
without considering /osses of any kind! That is, imme- 
diately upon entering upon the business over half of 
its working capital was to disappear to work it. How 
then could it work? 


Mr. Wheelock’s Financing. 


We will assume that there was no way open to re- 
duce this expense account materially. In looking 
over the items we see very few that were not neces- 
sary to conduct the business. But did not Mr. 
Wheelock know this in advance? Did he not know 
that the guaranteed dividend on the preferred stock, 
the mortgage interests, the taxes, the salaries, the 
traveling and other expenses and the advertising 
outlay constituted the fixed expenses of the business? 
Did he not know this? Did he not know what con- 
stituted the approximate legitimate demand for the 
Weber piano and how many he could make each year 
for the first few years, and how much more money 
than the actual cash capital he had at command 
would be required to manufacture and market these 
pianos? 

He certainly must have known the nature of the 
piano business, for he was for many years a leading 
light among New York piano manufacturers. There 
is no excuse for ignorance on this score, but he may 
have been allured by the glowing stories of great 
successes in the high grade piano business, and in 
that manner tempted to attempt what proved a mere 
temptation ; for if any one among other things was 
clearly demonstrated in Mr. Wheelock’s case it was 
the fact that there are such great differences in the 
conduct of the various kinds of piano businesses in 
this country that success in one line or department 
does not appear as consistent or presumably consist- 
ent with any other. It is sure that Mr. Wheelock did 
not betray any evidence of adaptability to that line 
or the possibility of assimilating it. He did not, for 
instance, know what a concerto is, and concertos are 
played on pianos claiming high grade only, for the 
others are not even expected to be used for that pur- 
pose, and it is doubtful if Mr. Wheelock to-day knows 
the names of the leading piano composers or play- 
ers or the names of the founders of the high grade 
industry. 

This being so, it became then merely a question of 
quick financing, first to establish an extended credit 
for the Weber concern and then to use it for all it 
was worth. The branch houses were determined 
upon, and the kiting and cross indorsements began to 
flourish to an alarming extent. The cash capital 
became a wreck in less than a year, as it had to go, 
and Mr. Wheelock from that time forward did noth- 
ing but finance, and that he was compelled to do to 
keep above water, and that is all the Weber concern 
amounted to for several years past—a bubble of bank 
accommodation. 

In 1895 only 418 pianos were produced ; double that 
number, 936, if all sold as pianos are sold at wholesale, 
could only. have extended the agony, but never 
have saved the concern. The fact that hardly any 
money is due to supply houses proves that the mer- 
chandise indebtedness had not been an item of 
importance for a long time past. How could it have 
amounted to much when there was no production and 
when finance had taken the place of piano making ? 

At the creditors’ meetings banks and financiers are 
represented, and not piano or supply men. Mr. 








Wheelock was not dealing with the piano trade, but 





with the banks, and all his time was taken up with 
that pursuit ; and why? Because he had no money to 
conduct a piano business with, and was financing to 
save himself and his reputation as a financier—a 
reputation he certainly did not deserve, in view of 
the above statement and the inevitable result which 
a shrewd financier would have foreseen and pre- 
vented. 

All this must prove that sooner or later, even with 
capital and credit at his command, Mr. Wheelock 
could not have succeeded with the Weber business, 
and it would have either sunk in grade or collapsed, 
for as he was no financier and as he was no piano 
man in the sense of the artistic, the Weber piano 
under his auspices was doomed, 

As to the personal character of Mr. Wheelock that 
forms a distinct chapter. It is not yet fully known 
how he approached the people who paid their money 
for Weber stock or how he manipulated the banks. 
The knowledge of those transactions would constitute 
the knowledge of his character. 








THE LAST THREE MONTHS. 


HE last three months have not been good months, 
and yet much good has come out of them. 
During the first quarter of 1896 the following promi- 
nent manufacturers have failed: Weber Piano 
Company, the Wheelock Piano Company, the Stuy- 
vesant Piano Company, and the business of Decker 
Brothers has been practically closed out. 

This removes from the field two prominent pianos, 
Decker Brothers and Weber. Both pianos will most 
probably never be known again in the field they 
occupied. 

The going out of these pianos is not to be consid- 
ered as a blessing, as some think ; quite the reverse, 
The Decker matter is in such shape that financial 
men see that there is no intrinsic value to a piano 
name, thus destroying a great deal of the amount of 
asset many concerns put upon their name; still it is 
a blessing, as it brings us nearer a stand in deter- 
mining piano value—something we are in urgent 
need of. 

The Weber affair is bad, putting the credit of the 
entire piano business in a false light with bankers 
and capitalists. Were it not for the work of THE 
MusIcaL COURIER in analyzing the Weber situation, 
the impression would prevail that piano paper is 
questionable. The Weber episode came just when 
banking facilities were once more thoroughly re- 
opened, and the result was the closing of bank doors 
to anything but what cashiers considered gilt edge, 
four months’ paper. There is no reason for anything 
else than gilt edge paper in the piano business. 
Were every dealer honest, the double security backed 
up with the piano would be the best kind of commer- 
cial paper; but we have discovered the use this 
paper is put to before. 

Aside from the episodes mentioned there is nothing 
to justify the pessimist in a gloomy forecast. A great 
deal of money will probably not be made this year, 
but there will be some made, and dealers who are 
careful will be benefited by the situation. 

Quite a few manufacturers in all grades of pianos 
are busy ; in fact almost all piano manufacturers who 
have grasped the meaning of business in 1896 are 
busy. It was only on Saturday that a piano mant- 
facturer said to us : ‘* We know we can get business by 
forcing, but if we force, how about the money?” 
Business can be done through force, and when done 
judiciously the money will of necessity come for it. 
There are many dealers in the country who are able 
and doubly willing to pay cash or take goods on short 
time. 

Some may argue that the purchasing power of the 
people has not returned since 1893, but these argu- 
ments are refuted by statistical records. 

Commencing April 1, 1896, we can confidently look 
forward to a fair year in 1896. The men who will reap 
the benefit of trade are those who are armored and 
equipped forit. Brains will win money, but medi- 
ocrity will be regulated to the rear, and that is gen- 
erally the case, if not always. 


CROZAT CONVERSE and other principal stock- 

s holders of the old Burdett Organ Company, of 
Erie, Pa., have organized the Penn Manufacturing 
Company for the manufacture of bicycles and horse- 
less carriages on a large scale in the Burdett organ 





works there. 
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QUESTIONS RECARDING 
HAINES. 


——__» —__—__ 


HE recent examination of Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, 
Sr., in supplementary proceedings, and the ap- 
parent intention of the creditors of that gentleman 
to dosomething have revived interest in the affairs of 
Mr. Haines, Sr., provoking much inquiry regarding 
the manner in which his property was so easily dis- 
posed of, the manner in which the Haines Brothers 
(small) Company was incorporated, what capital was 
put into the business, where did it come from, and 
whether or no it exists on the proceeds of goods sold 
to Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr. 

These questions must be answered sooner or later. 
In no trade on earth has there ever been shown such 
tolerance to a debtor as has been shown to Mr. 
Haines, Sr., by his lawful creditors, and this, too, in 
the face of the most selfish arrogance and egotism. 
Of course it can be urged that the creditors were 
lenient on account of the many years of dealings they 
have enjoyed with Mr. Haines, Sr., and the creditors 
must have known that there never was any intelligent 
reason for a failure. 

At the time of the formation of the creditors’ 
committee and the trusteeship thereof, consisting of 
Surrogate Arnold, Mr. Francis Train and Mr. 
Sylvester Tower, there was no reason that Mr. 
Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., trading under the firm name 
of Haines Brothers, should not have continued so to 
trade. 

At the time of Mr. Haines, Sr.’s, collapse in March, 
of 1895 there was owing to merchandise creditors 
from $78,000 to $80,000. Of course there was the 
mortgage of $110,000 on the property held by the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, but the property 
is worth a good deal more than that, and the mort- 
gage date of settlement was off in the future. There 
was no crooked bank work nor anything of that kind. 

Mr. Haines, Sr., enjoyed a splendid reputation in 
financial circles and he could readily have gone to 
Judge Kelly, of the Fifth National Bank, raised the 
money and paid off all his indebtedness, trimmed his 
institution to the existing trade conditions, and many 
men would have been happy, many friends would 
have been spared to Mr. Haines, Sr., and scandals, 
sickness, a divided family, even death itself, might 
have been averted. No, it appeared that Mr. Haines, 
Sr., thought otherwise and when an extension was 
granted he did not kncw what to do withit. As we 
said before he was too old a man to grasp new ideas 
and he should have put the reins in younger and 
more competent hands. 

Why was that chattel mortgage for $40,000 given to 
Mrs. Haines, Sr.? And why did she so promptly 
foreclose it? Direct answer to this can never come, 
for Mrs. Haines, Sr., is dead; but there live those 
who deny that Mr. Haines, Sr., was indebted to Mrs. 
Haines, his wife, to that amount. 

On March 9, 1895, there were in the factory 426 
cases, veneers in the cellar, lumber in the yard, 
material in the varnish room, and all over factory to 
a low inventory value of $41,000, and there were 
accounts coming to Haines Brothers cf over $16,000 
from such good and substantial houses as D. H. 
Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. G. Fischer & 
Son, Philadelphia ; C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester, 
and dealers in large cities such as Detroit, Rochester, 
Syracuse, &c., not to mention the Chicago branch of 
Haines Brothers, controlled by Mr. Thos. Floyd-Jones. 

There was an auction sale under the auspices of the 
foreclosure, and these effects were bought in by the 
gentlemen who compose the Haines Brothers cor- 
poration. 

It is alleged that the night before this sale a num- 
ber of pianos disappeared. Some of the questions 
asked are Why did they disappear? What has become 
of the accounts due Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., aggregating 
over $16,000? Was the money paid to him or to 
Haines Brothers Company, Incorporated? If the 
latter, how and by what right are they entitled to 
accept it? Some commercial paper has been dis- 
counted at the Mount Morris Bank. Who got the 
proceeds? 

What became of the pianos shipped to Detroit just 
before the chattel mortgage sale? How about the 
pianos shipped to Rochester and to other points? 
There is Chicago, too. Some people interested would 
like to know about Thos. Floyd-Jones’ Chicago end of 
the Haines Brothers business. What became of the 
stock in Chicago? How about that $12,000 worth of 
piano paper? Why is Mr. Thos. Floyd-Jones a 





mortgagor for $5,000, when in his own handwriting 
there is in existence a letter confessing to his having 
overdrawn and owing the firm money? Why under 
these circumstances is Mr. Thos. Floyd-Jones holding 
a fourth mortgage on the factory premises of Mr. 
N. J. Haines, Sr., trading under the firm name of 
Haines Brothers? Some ask why Mr. Wm. Haines 
holds the third mortgage and under what claim. 

Robert M. Webb, for instance, had a claim of $3,000 
for merchandise, which claim prevented the pro- 
bating of Mrs. Haines’ will. Under a promise made 
to him that he would be protected, he withdrew the 
interference, and the promise made to him was never 
kept, although the will was probated. 

Why isthe factory of Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., trading 
under the firm name of Haines Brothers, rented to 
Haines Brothers Company for $400 a month, or in 
round figures $5,000 a year, when it costs $17,000 a 
year to keep up interest on mortgages, taxes, &c.? 
Who is paying this extra $12,000 a year? 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company has a 
good thing in the first mortgage. How about the 
people who hold the second, third and fourth mort- 
gages? It is asserted that $22,000 has accumulated 
on the first mortgage. Is not this first mortgage 
going to consume everything ? 

Was the Haines Brothers Company, Incorporated, 
founded on the money that should have gone to pay 
the merchandise creditors of Mr. N. J. Haines, trading 
under the firm name of Haines Brothers? 








BENT’S THEORY IN PRACTICE. 


—_——_—_____—. 


N the Boston trade letter is published the news 
that the Emerson Piano Company has abandoned 
any idea or purpose it may have had to manufacture 
what is known as acheap piano. That is to say, one 
of the toremost piano manufacturing concerns in the 
East after plentiful time devoted to the inquiry and 
after tests in all directions has concluded that, after 
all, it might be injudicious to enter upon any plan 
that could possibly identify its name with a cheap 
product. 

This is the first definite step madein the East to 
call ‘‘ halt” on the cheap piano, Mr. Geo. P. Bent, a 
Western manufacturer of pianos, was the first to step 
into the breach and defy the current of opinion, and 
he is seconded by a great Eastern house in the de- 
cision, not only not to proceed in this line of work, 
but to abandon any idea of it. 

Mr. Bent’s theory is practically now at work, and 
this step of the Emerson Piano Company will do more 
to strengthen the bulwarks of the healthy section of 
the piano trade than any other step that has been 
taken since Mr. Bent first issued his pronunciamento 
in these columns. There is not the slightest doubt 
that a definite end bas now been reached in the 
unrestrained struggle of piano firms to show how 
cheap they can make pianos, and we predict that 
others will withdraw from their course, while no house 
of importance will henceforth identify itself with the 
idea. 

The cheap wave has exhausteditself. The general 
scramble demoralized the scheme. If every house 
was to have made a cheap piano, why, then the com- 
petition necessarily would kill all chance to make a 
dollar out of the cheap goods, which, unlike the 
standard makes of various degree, had no foot to 
stand on except price, the very thing that had no 
bottom to it in such grades as the cheap ones. 

With unusual shrewdness Mr, Bent foresaw this 
very contingency, but with rare courage and in a 
manner unique in this trade Mr. Bent boldly cham- 
pioned his position and principle in public print. 
Heretofore claims of precedence made by piano men 
in various directions have been dimmed in clouds of 
doubt and controversy ; in this instance the right of 
precedence is unquestioned. What other men or 
firms may have done, actively or passively, or what 
they even may have said orally, does not count next 
to the established fact resting in Mr. Bent’s public 
declaration in favor of ‘‘One Grade Only.” 

It is he who established this principle firmly ; it is 
he who proclaimed it, at considerable risk, over his 
own signature, and it is he who must be considered the 
founder of the theory in the piano trade in a period 
when, with singular unanimity, it appeared essential 
to the future welfare of the piano trade that lower 
grade pianos should be made to save the higher 
grade firms. Such is history now, and Mr. Bent 
helped to make it. 





CHICKERING. 


HE Boston and metropolitan method of advertis- 
ing the Chickering piano at present is the most 
aggressive piano advertising of the day. It indicates 
a tremendous commercial and industrial energy and 
also a firm faith in the future of trade generally, and 
of the piano trade and the Chickering piano trade in 
particular. 

Back of this advertising is a remarkable product, 
for the Chickering piano of the present is in its most 
advanced and most perfect type. This is recognized 
by the whole consensus of musical and expert opin- 
ion of the land. 





SUPPOSE. 


SQ ee 


UPPOSE that active, bright piano dealers in vari- 

ous sections of the country where Decker Broth- 

ers pianos have been sold should put forth the fol- 
lowing notice in the local papers? 





Decker Brothers, piano manufacturers, of New 
York, have announced that they will retire from 
business. 

Parties who have purchased Decker Brothers 
pianos in the last three, six, nine or twelve months, 
or two, three or four years, have no five year war- 
ranty on these pianos unless Decker Brothers or 
the representatives of the house will give bonds 
in the case of each individual piano sold within 
five years to guarantee the warranty. 

The dealer’s warranty is no good, because he is 
not the manufacturer of the Decker Brothers 
piano. 

We offer any of our pianos on hand in exchange 
for Decker Brothers pianos purchased within five 
years, as we need pianos without warranties for 
rent stock. 

We will allow a fair price on each Decker taken 
by us in part payment for one of our instruments, 
each of which has a five years’ warranty from the 
manufacturers. 





He 





Suppose dealers should publish this kind of an ad- 
vertisement, which is perfectly legitimate? No 
reason why they should not. 

The Decker Brothers’ agents themselves should do 
it to put themselves in good shape in their respective 
communities, and stealthe thunder of competition. 
We admit the question of warranty is on the border 
land between business and morality, but there is 
such a thing as ethics in the piano business. We 
maintain that each and every individual purchaser of 
a Decker Brothers’ piano who bas bought one since 
July 1, 1891, should be notified by the responsible 
party or perties of the real facts in the case. 








DECKER AND WEBER. 


ESSRS. WM. G. FISCHER & SON, Philadelphia, 
have purchased 50 Decker Brothers pianos 
without warranty ; Mr. Sam Hamilton, of Pittsburgh, 
has secured 35 of the same kind, and the Meckel 
Brothers, of Cleveland, bave taken 40, 

The reports circulated in the unreliable music 
trade press that Mr. Camp’s great purchase of over 
300 Decker Brothers pianos without warranty are 
incorrect, as usual, for Mr. Camp hasn't taken half 
that number. 

These pianos will undoubtedly last their purchasers 
a good long time, as they will be, of course, hard to 
sell. 

By the retirement of Decker Brothers what be- 
comes of that remarkable invention the Janko key- 
board? That invention should have been pushed in 
a manner commensurate with its merits. It was and 
is a distinctly meritorious invention, that under cap- 
able management could have been made as valuable 
in a commercial sense as itis in a musical. Decker 
Brothers never knew how to handle it, which accounts 
for its present semi-obscurity. What will become 
of it? 

Several piano men have been looking at both the 
Decker and Weber warerooms with a view to securing 
them if they were found suitable. A Chicago house 
had a member of its staff here Jast week looking over 
the Decker warerooms in particular. He took careful 
measurements of the basement and first and second 
floors, and reported them as too small for what they 
were desired, but this was not known to the firm 
here. 
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UDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, and 

head of the Autoharp department of that house, 

has been ill with grippe for several days and con- 

fined to the house. His condition has improved with- 

in the past day or so, and he expects to be out and in 
attendance at business very soon. 


oF 


HE value of thoroughly cured material in the 
construction of piano actions cannot be over- 
estimated, as every maker of pianos is aware. The 
Staib Piano Action Company, of 134th street and 
Brook avenue, this city, has taken the precaution to 
place orders for three years ahead for such lumberas 
enters into their actions, thereby making assurance 
positive that their goods will remain for all time free 
from season checks and other imperfections incidental 
to partially seasoned wood. 
oe 
OUIS P. BACH, of Kranich & Bach, returned on 
Thursday last from a three weeks’ trip West in 
the interest of business. 

Some important connections were established, 
most of which have been previously mentioned in 
these columns, taking in St. Louis and other points. 

Smith & Nixon will handle the Kranich & Bach in 
Louisville. 

The Dunning-Medine Music Company has taken 
the agency for New Orleans. 





The Needham’s New Organ Cata- 
logue. 
ELDOM has there been presented to the trade 
a plainer and yet more handsome catalogue than the 
new one issued by the Needham Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, illustrating its different styles of organs. The cover 
is a heavy cream tint and without embellishment other than 
the words ‘‘ Needham Organs, Established 1846,” em- 
bossed in gold. On the imner cover is a fine cut of Elias 
Parkman Needham, the founder of the Needham organs, 
and the man who was largely instrumental in bringing to 
its present state of perfection the cabinet organs of to-day. 
The illustrations of the different styles of organs are 
beautiful and carry out to the utmost detail the perfec- 
tion of designs and beauty of finish of these instruments. 
Sixteen pages are devoted to the illustrations and a de- 
scription of the case work, dimensions, &c. 
The catalogue is compiled so sensibly and compactly 
that a dealer or anyone desiring information regarding an 
organ will peruse it with satisfaction. 


“Broke His Firm.” 
OPELIKA, Ala., March 27. 
HOMAS BUTLER, the head of the firm of 
Thomas Butler & Co., dealers in musical instruments, 
is a defaulter. He embezzled all of the firm’s funds and is 
heavily in debt throughout the city. New Orleans, Bir- 
mingham and Boston houses will be heavy losers. 

Butler came here a few months ago from Boston and 
opened an immense stock of pianos and musical instru- 
ments, purchased a fine house and bought diamonds, and 
now it develops he was a high roller, 

He was arrested in Atlanta, Ga., to-night.—NVew York 
Recorder. 

Information from Atlanta later than the above gives the 
following further particulars of his arrest. When it was 
discovered that Butler had disappeared, the chief of 
police in Atlanta was notified to watch for him, as he had 
boarded an Atlantatrain. The officer boarded that train, 
but the conductor could not point out the man. He stated 
that a man answering Butler’s description had boarded the 
train at West Point, and had taken a Pullman car berth for 
Charleston. The officer went to the berth and arrested 
the man, who at first said his name was Mitchell, but later 
confessed to Butler. 

Butler made a sweeping denial of all the charges against 
him, and stated that he would go back to Opelika without 
requisition papers or any fear. When asked about the 
statement that he was a ‘* high roller” and a lavish diamond 
wearer he smiled and made no answer. He said that $600 
would cover the whole indebtedness of the firm. 








—L. G. Atkins will open warerooms in Grass Valley, Cal. 

—C. C. Cameron, the piano dealer of Carlisle, Pa., is seriously ill. 

—The Lindeman piano has been placed with Gardner & Osgood in 
Boston. 

—John C, Maithauer, a dealer of Bethlehem, Pa., died on the 19th 
ult., aged 40. 

—Howard, Farwell & Co, of St. Paul, will, it is reported, open a 
house in Minneapolis. 

—Geo. Kock, of Columbus, Ohio, has leased new quarters in Elii- 
ott’s Art Gallery and will remove there this week. 

—Mr. Albert H, Hornburg, for a number of years with Otto Sutro 
& Co., has resigned and is open for an engagement. 

—The Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Ia., are preparing some 
new styles that they are confident will make considerable of a stir 
among the organ dealers. 





Notice. 
HE AZOLIAN COMPANY hereby gives notice to 
the trade that it is now ready to furnish Automaton 
Music Paper, manufactured specially for the Automaton 
Piano at a discount of 50 per cent. 
Write for catalogue and terms to AZolian Company, 18 
West Twenty-third street, New York. 





Weaver Advancement. 


HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, 
Pa., writes that ‘* in looking over our shipping record 
for the past three months, and comparing it with the same 
months in 1895 we find that we have shipped more than 
twice as many organs this year as we did last, during the 
same months. We are working extra time to fill orders.” 
This concern is making aclass of organs which attract at- 
tention in the first place from their appearance, and they 
hold the good will of both dealer and customer on account 
of their stability of construction and musical qualities. 





J. Friedrich & Brother. 
HIS renowned firm of violin makers and dealers, 
which has been doing business in the Cooper Union 
building for so many years, is keeping well in line with its 
goods and in the appointments of its handsome salesroom. 
Some recent attractions have made the latter particularly 
attractive. 

It may seem strange to some that in this location, iso- 
lated as it is from the travel of musicians, the business 
keeps steadily increasing, but such is the fact and is thus 
explainable: Friedrich & Brother have maintained a cer- 
tain standard of workmanship, both in new work and in re- 
pairing, and the violin being an instrument delicate of con- 
struction only the most skilled mechanics can be employed. 
Musicians know this, and, having once tested the reliability 
of a firm and finding them all right, prefer to travel out of 
the way to secure their services rather than risk another 
concern unknown to them, and they tell their friends, and 
the consequence is that business increases. And that is 
the way it is with Friedrich & Brother. 








Wing & Son. 


AST October when Wing & Son moved into their 
new factory on West Thirteenth street they made an 
entire change in their styles, introducing new scales and 
new case designs. At the same timethey announced that 
prices on the Wing piano would be increased, dating from 
October 31, 1896. This would have been an injudicious 
move if the increased excellence of the pianos did not war- 
rant it. But the trade evidently considers the Wing piano 
even better value at the higher prices, for the firm reports 
that business, instead of falling off in the two spring months 
just past, is almost as good as it was in November and 
December, Wing & Son are certainly turning out some 
fine work. It is easy to account for the increasing popu- 
larity of the Wing pianos if the instruments turned out by 
Wing & Son are uniformly equal to those now on exhibition 
at their factory. 


The Fischer Crands. 


HE theory advanced by mechanical experts in 
piano building that a house really cannot lay claim 
to producing a high type of instruments until it has pro- 
duced more than one grand piano, in fact, several, that 
stand the test of expert examination and meet the require- 
ments of musical artists, has so become one of the accepted 
and unquestioned tenets of the trade, and there is nota 
manufacturing concern of any importance and pretensions 
that has not tried or intends to try to reach the standard 
set down by it. 

It does not follow that all houses that make a few grands 
are necessarily turning out high grade pianos, nor is it true 
that putting out a grand, excellent though it may be, im- 
mediately raises the grade of the other instruments. It is, 
however, true that houses that have made a conspicuous 
success with their uprights have added materially to their 
fame by their grands, and have enhanced the value of 
their uprights by the artistic excellence of their grands. 

This has been the case with several houses, prominent 
among which is the famous firm of J. & C. Fischer. This 
house, the upright pianos of which have a popularity unsur- 
passed, has made grands of a quality not surprising to 
those who know its aims, resources and abilities, but 
which have not, in our opinion, had the notice they deserve. 

The Fischer concert grand is an instrument that can 
stand every expert test; it is an artist’s instrument, and 
were the firm to enter the concert’field on a large scale it 
would without doubt bring them a new renown. This 
they probably will not do, though there is no reason why 
they should not. 

The house apparently prefers to extended artistic glories 
the distinction already won as manufacturers of the home 
pianos of America. To further strengthen this position, 
and with the knowledge that the small grand is steadily in- 
creasing in popularity, they are making baby grand pianes 








that are in themselves evidences of the artistic aims of the 
house, and instruments that can safely challenge compari- 
son anywhere. 

These baby grand pianos are really remarkable instru- 
ments—remarkable in their volume and quality of tone, 
the direct result of scientific and skilled piano building 
and scale drawing. They are pianos on which Messrs. 
J. & C. Fischer can safely rest their reputation, for they 
are in every sense artistic instruments. 

We know these Fischer baby grands and have putjthem 
to the severest tests, from which their musical qualities 
have come out triumphantly, and we know that every 
Fischer agent, if he has a grand trade at all, can do a sat- 
isfactory business with them. They are instruments for 
which we predict as solid a popularity as that enjoyed by 
the Fischer uprights. 


Roth & Engelhardt. 
NEw YORK, March 2, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
EADING your remarks on the simplified action 
to be produced by us in the near future, we will say 
further that the new action is to meet the demand for an 
article at less cost without the necessity of lowering the 
high quality and grade of work manufactured by us, and 
this demand has been created by makers of high grade 
pianos who will manufacture a good piano as a second. 
The manufacture of the regular action will be continued, 
and we hope toincrease the demand for them, but have 
always believed in the policy of being ready to meet a 
demand on new lines when it exists, and thus increase the 
already large output of our factories. 
Respectfully yours, Rotu & ENGELHARDT. 











Mr. Albert Weber’s Scheme. 


WELL defined rumor to the effect that Mr, 
Albert Weber had issued a circular calling for sub- 
scriptions to a new Weber Piano Company was circulated 
Thursday last. Mr. Weber said to a representative of Tus 
Musicat Courigr : 

‘* Yes, such circulars are printed, but have not been 
issued. If this concern is reorganized I stay here. If not 
I shall start a new company, using the circulars ready now 
as a call to capitalists. The circular is a prospectus, giving 
all the information usual in such documents. That’s all 
there is to the matter.” 





—Mr. Robert Proddow has returned from Pittsburgh, Pa, 

—Huber & Gribbs have begun business in Massillon, Ohio. 

—A. H. Hammond, of Worcester, is back from his trip to Jamaica. 

—Tudor Fergus will open music warerooms in Westchester, Pa. 

—Chas, H. Rupp will.open warerooms in Newburgh, N. Y., about 
May 1. 

—Additional important changes are probable in the Pittsburgh 
trade. 

—Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y., have taken the agency for the 
Briggs piano, 

—Piano and organ warerooms have been opened in Hampton, Ia,, 
by C. A, Mitchell. 

—Taylor’s Music House in Springfield, Mass., has taken the agency 
of the Sohmer piano. 

—Geo, R. Mayo, of Bowling Green, Ky., will retire from business 
to enter the ranks of the professionals. 

—The town of Pittsfield, Mass., has subscribed sufficient money to 
enable W. J. Kelly to begin manufacturing mandolins there. 

—F. W. Payne, 47 Newark avenue, Jersey City, N. J., who con 
ducts an instalment furniture house, has added pianos to iis line. 

—August Lindquist, an employé of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. 
Paul, is under arrest charged with embezzling $300 from his employ- 
ers, 

—The A. C, Chandler Music Company, of Brockton, Mass., which 
was burned out a few days ago, has secured new quarters in School 
street. 

—C. E. Lloyd has been arrested on a charge of embezzlement 
made by R. J. McAuley, a small instrument manufacturer, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

—Another suit against Kirk Johnson, of Lancaster, Pa. The 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company sues to recover $6,474 for organs 
sold to Johnson. 

—The business of the late C. W. Wadsworth, of Peekskill, N Y., 
will beclosed up by his son, F. E, Wadsworth, who isin business at 
Brewsters, N. Y. 

—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, has secured 
the contract for partially rebuilding the great organ in the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City. 








E make the statement that we 

are producing a better Piano 
Action for the money than any con- 
cern in existence. This is not mere 
**bunkum,” but a fact which we 


will take great pleasure in proving. 


Apply for information. 


Roth & Engeléardt, 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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OR some weeks the Emerson Piano Company 

F has been considering the question of making a cheap 
piano, reference to which has been made from time to time 
in Tue Musicat Courter. But after looking the situation 
over carefully from every point, it has been decided to 
abandon the idea altogether. This information is official. 
Meanwhile the Emerson Company isin receipt of letters 
from its various agents announcing the success of the 
piano at the different places where it is being used and tell- 
ing of the many friends, both old and new, that have been 


made as 2 # 


At the recital given by Miss Etta Parker in Union Hall 
on Friday evening the piano used was a Gildemeester & 
Kroeger. 
**# * & 

The sale of organs at auction by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company on Wednesday was of double reed parlor organs 
from consignment and second-hand stock. The bids av- 
eraged $50 apiece. Some of them that fell below that fig- 
ure were not accepted. 

ee en % 

A new proposition relating to a memorial to Rev. F. S, 
Smith is being entertained by several persons interested in 
the plan of doing honor to the memory of the author of 
America. The proposition also embodies aclause suggest- 
ing that at the same time the name and memory of Lowell 
Mason, one of the founders of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, be linked with that of Dr. Smith in such manner as 
to perpetuate both in the minds and hearts of the people 
for all time. 

In brief, the idea is to erect at some advantageous point 
on the Park Street Church building an appropriate bronze 
statue or tablet, bearing the names of Dr. Smith and Lowell 
Mason, placed so conspicuously on the church tower or 
elsewhere that it will come plainly before the eyes of the 
people, and so as long as the church endures keep green 
the memory of these two men. 

It is considered by the friends of the project eminently 
appropriate that such a memorial should be erected at the 
Park Street Church, for the obvious reason that it was 
there that America was first sung, and it was there, in 
1815, that the Handel and Haydn Society was organized, 
largely through the efforts of Lowell Mason, who also 
selected the music to which the words of Dr. Smith’s poem 
were set. 

If, when the society meets to consider the question, it is 
decided to proceed, a committee will be selected from 
among members of the prudential committee of the church 
to arrange the details. If it is decided to erect such a 
memorial as that suggested, there will be no halfway 
measure about it. It will be a memorial worthy of the 
men whom it is desired to honor and of the church erect- 
ing it. Thesum that has been mentioned in this connec- 
tion is $10,000. 

In reference to the above Mr. Mason's letter may be of 
interest : 


70 the Editor of the Herald : 

Permit me to say that the “Lowell Mason heirs,”’ referred to in 
this morning's Yera/d as heartily approving the proposed memorial 
to Dr. Smith, the author of America, and to Lowell Mason, who 
selected the music for our national hymn, certainly do not recom- 
mend nor have they expressed a willingness to “co-operate” in any 
such movement. 

Toa gentleman who laid the plan before me I stated that I would 
refer the matter to the family to ascertain if they approved the 
memorial, to which he replied that that was unnecessary, as the pro- 
moters of the plan were determined in any case to carry it out, 

Upon request I gladly furnished data concerning my grandfather’s 
life and work, but did not consider that such action on my part was 
an indorsement of the memorial. I have no desire to disparage the 
movement, but for obvious reasons do not wish to advocate such a 
matter. EDWARD P. Mason. 

MILTON, March 26, 1896. 

*eenn 


Norris & Hyde shipped a carload of pianos to one of their 
Pennsylvania agents this week. 


se &# * 


. 

Mr. S. D. Smith has been appointed administrator of 
the estate of John N. Merrill. 

In regard to the continuance of the Merrill Piano Com- 
pany he says: ‘‘ There is no doubt but what the Merrill 
Piano Company will be continued under that name. Several 
parties are negotiating for the business, but nothing defi- 


nite can be settled until after the administrator is ap- 
pointed.” 


“ee *# & 


Gardner & Osgood have taken the agency of the Linde- 
man & Sons piano, and are expecting the first half dozen at 
once. They also are agents for the Bauermeister piano, 
Their new wareroom is large and conveniently arranged 
for business. eaee 

Mr. Luxton, of Luxton & Black, Buffalo, N. Y., was in 
town on Friday. Arrangements have been made for them 
to open their new warerooms on Main street May 1, and 
Mr. Luxton left an order for a full stock of Mason & Hamlin 
pianos and organs for the new warerooms. 

*“* ae 


Mr. Karl Fink has been in town this week. 





Steger and the Steger. 


ONSIDERATION of the development of piano 
? manufacturing in the West, its present position and 
its promise, necessarily involves a critical analysis, uncon- 
scious though it may be of the men who may fitly be termed 
representative Western piano makers, The men who have 
built up the industry differ but little in their outlines. One 
finds them shrewd, businesslike, quick to see and to take 
advantage of an opportunity, and withal unremittingly in- 
dustrious, possessing what has come to be known as 
** hustle.” 

While they may differ in their operations their business 
antecedents have been very much alike. ‘They have been 


pioneers, and as such have had to break down walls of | 


prejudice and blaze away for the introduction of a new 
order. They have instituted new methods in the piano 
business, because they have created conditions that make 
such methods necessary. They have, by their energy and 
foresight, kept pace with the advance in other lines. In a 
word, they are modern. This applies as much to their 
products as to themselves. 

Take J. V. Steger as one who may be termed a repre- 
sentative Western piano manufacturer. The story of his 
rise from poverty to position and affluence is not a new one 
in the trade and especially in the Western trade. His 
business history has not been unlike that of others in the 
West, who, as dealers, studied the demands of the public to 
which they are now catering as manufacturers. Like the 
other successful ones he gained reputation by fair dealing, 
and by the goods he handled. 

When the time appeared to him ripe to cut loose from 
his former affiliations and enter the field as a manufacturer 
he did so with a thorough knowledge of his public and the 
conditions of trade generally. 

The Steger piano is without doubt one of the successes 
of Western mauufacture. From its introduction it has 
taken a high place as a modern piano—modern in design, 
modern in execution and conforming to modern musical 
demands. It has been built to meet a distinct demand for 
a piano of more than ordinary worth as a musieal instru- 
ment. Mr. Steger has demonstrated its selling qualities by 
running it as his sole leader in his own warerooms. 

Naturally since it was first put on the market it has been 
improved in every respect. It is being improved now, the 
improvements being those practical and effective ones that 
tell most powerfully in determining the grade of the instru- 
ment. We have given these Steger pianos a recent and 
thorough examination, testing their tone qualities and satis- 
fying ourselves as to their materials and workmanship. 
Broadly speaking, and without adducing their different 
points of excellence, looking at them as a whole, we can 
say we are satisfied they are among the Western made 
pianos that evidence the progress in Western manufacture, 
and that may be classed as coming pianos, instruments 
that by their excellences will command the attention and 
compel the admiration of a discriminating public. 

The plans of Mr. Steger and his associates are broad, aim- 
ing at, for the Steger pianos, a standard of manufacture 
that is by common consent accepted as the highest. They 
include a policy of aggression for the Steger, its placing 
before the trade and public in a manner and light com- 
mensurate with its merits. They will mean operations on 
a larger scale than heretofore. Energy, facilities, capital 
and an understanding of the possibilities as well as the lim- 
itations of the trade are behind the Steger piano, It is a 
modern piano of high class, made and backed by men of 
modern methods, and as such has a well defined future. 





Notice to Stockholders. 

HE anuual meeting of the stockholders of 
Steinway & Sons will be held at the office of the 
company at 107, 109 and11 East Fourteenth street, New 
York city, on Monday, the 6th day of April, 1896, at 4:30 
Pp. M., for the purpose of electing directors and for the 
transaction of such other business as may come before the 

meeting. N. Stetson, Secretary. 

New York, March 28, 1896. 





—Mr. S. Nordheimer, of A, & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Canada, 
was in town last week, having been on his usual annual Eastern trip 





to Boston, 





FRAUDULENT TRANSFER 
ALLEGED. 


Supreme Court Orders the President of the 
Hallet & Davis Company to Allow Its 
Books to be Examined. 


In the Supreme Court to-day, Judge Lathrop gave a hear- 
ing on a motion made by L. D. Brandeis, counsel for the 
plaintiffs in a bill in equity brought by Pickands, Mather 
& Co., et al., v. W. F. Boothe, et al., to have Edwin N, 
Kimball, vice-president of the Hallet & Davis Company, 
ordered to show the books of his concern before H. W. 
Bragg, the master appointed by the court to hear the evi- 
dence. Some time ago Mr. Kimball was ordered to pro- 
duce the books of the company before the master, and he 
did so, but would not let them be examined. It was to 
compel him to submit to this examination upon the trans- 
actions out of which the present case arises that the motion 
was made. The court ordered Mr. Kimball to let the 
plaintiffs see the books. 

The plaintiffs in this suit are the National Park Bank and 
the Corn Exchange Bank, of New York, the Tradesmen’s 
Bank of Philadelphia, and Pickands, Mather & Co., of 
Cleveland. They seek to reach and apply for their claims 
against W. F. Boothe, a piano dealer, property of the value 
of $60,000, which they allege was fraudulently transferred to 
the Hallet & Davis Company. The latter company denies 
any fraud. The case is being heard by the master.—Zos- 
ton Transcript, Saturday, March 28, 1896. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Hallet & Davis 
Company will prove that its dealings with Boothe 
were as legitimate as usual. There was no fraudulent 
transfer and the company remained within the law, 
all of which will be shown as the case progresses. 








From the A. B. Chase Company. 
Tut DirFeReNce. 


““PRENNYSON could take a worthless sheet of 
paper, write a poem on it and make it worth $65,000 
—that’s genius. Vanderbilt can write a few words on a 
sheet of paper and make it worth $65,000—that’s capi- 
tal. The United States can take an ounce and a quarter of 
gold and stamp upon it an ‘‘ Eagle Bird” and make it worth 
$20—that’s money. A mechanic can take material worth 
$5 and make it into watch springs worth $1,000—that’s 
skill. A merchant can take an article worth 75 cents and 
sell it for $i—that’s business. A lady can purchase a 75- 
cent hat, but she prefers one that cost $27—that ’s foolish- 
ness. A ditch digger works ten hours a day and handles 
several tons of earth for $8—that ’s labor. 
‘A man can buy an A. B. Chase piano and thoroughly 
enjoy its delightful music a lifetime—that’s good economy.” 








Change in Williamsport 

N March 25 Mr. C, R. Krimm retired from the 
0 firm of Fisk, Krimm & Co., of Williamsport, Pa., and 
the partnership will hereafter be known as Fisk, Achenbach 
& Co., consisting of L. J. Fisk, H. D. Achenbach and F. W. 
Vandersloot. Because of his extensive lumber interests 
Mr. Krimm has been unable to take any active part in the 
management of the concern, so his retirement will in no 
wise affect the business. 

The firm, which is well known as a progressive one, was 
started in 1884 by L. J. Fisk and Valentine Slapper. They 
continued until 1887, when C. R. Krimm became a mem- 
ber. Harry D. Achenbach bought an interest in 1889, and 
F. W. Vandersloot became a member in 1892. 





Missouri Heard From. 
NE S. A, Stone, of Chillicothe, Mo., is anxious 
to establish a piano factory in Trenton, that State, 
and proposes to form a company with a capital stock of 
$100,000. A committee of Trenton’s Commercial Club was 
appointed to confer with the gentleman and get a fuller 
understanding of the profits in the piano business. 











Originality.#__.-_. 


In these times of close competition 
dealers should secure a piano which 
has something more than the every- 
day piano combination, some special 
feature to attract attention and talk 
about. 


Write for a BRAUMULLER Catalogue and 
investigate the latest in piano special- 
ties. 


BRAUMULLER COMPANY. 
402-410 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


—_—_—_» -—-—_—_—_——_— 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by ‘‘ The Musical 
Courier’ Reporters. 





HE trade conditions the past week are very 
similar to those of last. A fair amount of wholesale 
trade is reported, retail trade being stagnant. Prospects 


fair. 
generally are fair is 


Among the visitors to New York last week was Mr. 
Frederick Knoll, the Buffalo dealer, who has been the 
Hazelton representative in that city for the past 24 years. 
Mr. Knoll also handles and does a good business in Sohmer 
and Francis Connor pianos. He left substantial orders 
with each of these firms. 

*# an *# 

The q:testion of the Hazelton agency in San Francisco, 
held by the late Charles S. Eaton up to the time of his 
death, has not been settled yet, Hazelton Brothers not 
having any definite information from" Mrs. Eaton or the 
executor as to the future of the business. Mr. Eaton was 
a long time admirer of the Hazelton and sold a large 
number of them. 

* # & 

Mr. L. S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, left this city for Hamburg and Berlin on the Nor- 
mannia last Thursday and will return in May, taking the 
steamship Prince Bismarck from Cherbourg on May 15. His 
children are studying music in Berlin. 

** # 


Mr. Henry L. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston, visited New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington during the past eight days on business with 
the agents of the company. 

*# *# * 

‘* Our business so far this year has shown a marked in- 
crease over the corresponding periods of 1895 and 1894,” 
said Mr. Charles Fahr, of Sohmer & Co., on Friday, ‘‘and 
we feel that we certainly have nothing to complain of. 
Factory is running full time ; wholesale trade, if not quite as 
good as we would like it, 1s still better than we anticipated, 
and we have been doing a good retail trade right along.” 

Sohmer & Co. are now showing some of the handsomest 
pianos to be seen anywhere, the variety and richness of 
goods being in every way noteworthy. This is in accord- 
ance with the plans of the house to have the exterior of 
their pianos harmonize in beauty of appearance with the 
tonal beauty and workmanship and finish. They are 
beauties. 

* *#* 

It is understood that the Muehlfeld & Haynes concern 
will remove to New Brunswick, N. J., provided there is 
enough money subscribed to pay the expense of moving. 
This is estimated at $3,000. So far about $800 has been 
subscribed, so the removal may be put down as one of the 
things to occur—in the indefinite future. 

** * 


Among those complaining most bitterly of poor collec. 
tions are the pipe organ builders, who find that the hard 
times have had a marked effect upon the resources of the 
churches. There is not a firm in this line that cannot show 
a large number of debts long past due, but upon which it 
is practically impossible to collect even one-fourth. Of 
course all are good, and will be brought in some time—but 
when? 

An increase in the demand for small pipe organs in 
homes is noted, some firms finding this no inconsiderable 
portion of their business at the present. These are usually 
paid for promptly. The pipe organ men are not a particu- 
larly enthusiastic body of men at present. There is plenty 
of work, but no money. 

ee. 

Strauch Brothers are finding a steady demand, though 
smaller than they hoped for, in all their lines—actions, keys 
and hammers. Their large plant has been fairly busy for 
some months past, especially in the key and hammer de- 
partments, the products of which are rivaling their actions 
in popularity, an evidence of appreciation by the trade of 
good work. 

** 2 

Wm. W. Cramp, who has recently begun business in 
Pittsburgh, is making a good push ahead. He finds the 
Story & Clark pianos ready sellers. 


e* # 


S. C, Burnham & Co,, of Janesville, Wis., are handling 
the Shaw pianos and selling a great many of them in that 
city and vicinity. 

sn * 

Mr. J. A. Norris, of the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, 
returns this week from his maiden trip for the firm. He 
has met with excellent success, has booked good orders 
and made some new agencies. He finds the new style 


Lindeman & Sons pianos steadily increasing in favor with 
a discriminating portion of the trade that appreciates their 





excellence and selling qualities. Business with the house 
is holding up splendidly. The latest style will be ready 
for the trade in a very short time now. 
* 2 
Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, re- 
turned last week from a business trip West that resulted in 
material orders and benefit to the business. 
* ee * 
Mr. C. H. Eddy, of Chickering & Sons, was a visitor to 
the New York warerooms of the house last week. 
* a2 
Mr. Henry B. Fischer will return this week from his ex- 
tended trip West, on which he visited the principal cities of 
the Middle West and the Pacific Coast and points in the 
South, 





The Case of Derrick. 


T looks very much as if F. M. Derrick, the Roch- 
ester dealer, whose failure was announced last week, 
has taken himself far away from his mourning creditors, 
after having disposed of everything he possibly could. Still 
uglier charges are made, certain suits for recovery on cus- 
tomers’ paper reflecting very badly on him. 

The affidavit of Mr. Henry C. Albee, on which an attach- 
ment was secured, set forth that Derrick had said he in- 
tended to leave the State for the purpose of avoiding sum- 
mons in any action and also to get rid of all the property 
he could. Two actions were brought by the Waterloo 
Organ Company against Olive Thomas and John J. Quinn, 
both residents of Rochester. Mrs. Thomas was sued in 
connection with Derrick for $55, the amount of a note 
alleged to have been given the company and placed in the 
Traders’ Bank for collection. The suit against Quinn 
was for a like amount. Mrs. Thomas swore she had 
bought an organ from Derrick and paid for it and had 
given no note. 

Mr. Quinn said of the note on which he was sued that it 
was dated in October last, while he had returned the organ 
he bought of Derrick over a year and a half ago. He 
swears he never made a note of this kind. Other charges 
of forgery are made. All the creditors, banks, brokers 
and money lenders with whom Derrick did business have 
not been heard from, and up to the end of last week it was 
impossible to determine exactly what Derrick's operations 
amounted to. Parties claiming to be ina position to judge 
state that he had probably got into his creditors and those 
to whom he had disposed of the notes now declared to be 
forgeries to the tune of $20,000 or $25,000. 

Equally bad reports are circulated about Derrick’s 
private life. It is understood he was born in Quebec, com- 
ing to the United States and settling in Massachusetts, liv- 
ing there for five years. It is understood that at that time 
he was married to a Canadian woman; but if he was he did 
not allow it to stand in the way of marrying again, this time 
an estimable Rochester lady. She secured a divorce 
from him when she learned he had one wife living. 

Derrick married another Rochester lady in 1886, who also 
secured a divorce as soon as she learned the true state of 
affairs. 

His latest matrimonial venture was accomplished about 
a month ago, this time the bride being a young lady of 
Lima, Ohio, aged twenty-one. Fresh instances of Der- 
rick’s operations are cropping up every day, making a very 
bad case against him. 








Trouble. 


T is alleged that an attachment has been served 

on the Hobbie Music Company, of Roanoke, Va., to 

satisfy a claim of $5,000 or more of Sanders & Stayman, 
Baltimore. 

J. D. Hobbie, trading as Hobbie Music Company, and 
since early in March as the Hobbie Piano Company, exe- 
cuted a real estate mortgage in favor of J. P. Woods 
trustee; amount $2,500. He and his wife also gave a deed 
of trust to same on all personal property, amounting to 
$3,300. 





A Correction. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
W* note an error in your last number, which 

was, of course, a typographical error, but which 
you will kindly correct. You say ‘‘ we will shortly have 
another piano sma//er than the first.” This is an error, as 
the piano we have now is 4 feet 7 inches, and we have com- 
pleted a 4 feet 10 inches that is fully as good a scale, with 
more volume in the bass than the first one, We shall have 
this ready for the spring trade. 

The south end of our factory is a ‘‘ sure enough piano 
factory.” Ifskilled workmen and the best material will;do 
it, we shall soon make a record with the Packard. 

The fine outfit of machinery for organ case work which 
we put in within the last three or four years comes in very 
‘‘ pat” for our piano case work. Perhaps that accounts for 
our getting two good orders from New England, which we 


did this week. 


Yours truly, Fort Wayne OrGAN CoMPANny. 








New Ideas in Organ Building. 
HE remarkable coincidence in the death of Ed- 
ward G. Jardine on March 15, following hard upon the 
death of his brother, Joseph Philip Jardine, two days be- 
fore, has drawn attention to the history and development 
of the church organ in this country, with which they were 
closely associated. According to well-informed persous 
the pipe organ industry was considered in the first half of 
the present century most aristocratic. Pipe organ factories 
were scattered through the Eastern States. The most fa- 
vorably known manufacturers had their factories in Massa- 
chusetts, this city, and Baltimore. 

Great prosperity came to these organ manufacturers 
after 1850, when wealthy congregations began to erect 
sumptuous churches. The decorative parts of pipes and 
the architectural design of the whole became a part of 
the organ industry itself. The Jardine brothers bear the 
reputation of being pioneers in this artistic feature of the 
development of the organ. 

Electricity Comes In. 

About 15 years ago electricity began to play an im- 
portant part in the construction of the pipe organ. It is re- 
garded as a curious fact that in the production of reed 
organs the city of New York played only an insignificant 
part, whereas in the manufacture of pipe organs the city 
took an important part until within recent years. 

Marc A. Blumberg, who has been a special student of 
organs and organ building, said the other day : 

‘*The pipe organ Roosevelts—to distinguish them from 
other Roosevelts in this city—were adepts in the applica- 
tion of electricity to the organ, but Hilborn and afterward 
Frank R. Roosevelt, both of whom are now dead, sold out 
their interest toa Detroit firm. With the advent of elec- 
tricity and its application to organ action, New York city 
fell into the rear as a manufacturing centre of the organ. 

‘« Efforts have been made to introduce foreign pipe organs 
into this country, the organs of famous foreign firms, but 
with little success, The great organ set up in Music Hall, 
Boston, a few years ago, is to-day a melancholy tribute to 
this failure. That organ was made in Germany. The 
organ was removed from the Boston Music Hall to give 
more seating capacity, while a small Boston organ was put 
in its place.” 

A New Development. 

According to Mr. Blumenberg the pipe organ industry is 
on the eve of an important revolution in the matter of con- 
struction. This is the application of an electric fan to take 
the place of the bellows, thus insuring a steady flow of air, 
instead of the necessarily “ jerky” movement imparted by 
the bellows. A large suction reed organ, it is said, is now 
in operation in Chicago in which the bellows have been 
dispensed with and revolving electric fans have been sub- 
stituted. The air is said to be drawn through the reeds in 
a constantly steady supply.— New York Tribune. 








—The firm of C. H. Mahon & Co., of Pittsburg has been dissolved, 
L. M. Fitch having purchased the interests of the partners. L. M. 
Fitch and F, P. Williams will conduct the business. 








Gentlemen—I have never felt so confident while playing in 


SIEVERING 


writes as follows 
regarding the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANO: 


concerts as since I have had the opportuuity to have a Mason & 
Hamlin grand under my hands. Since first coming to America, and 
in all my European tours, I have never 
responded so promptly to m 
ing, the equalness of soun 
beautiful instrument, whether legato, staccato or delicacy of tone, 
it responds faithfully. 
any piano that could stand such severe test as playing in several 
concerts upon the same instrument and keep in tune, notwith- 
standing moving around and change in temperature. 
solved the problem that others have long tried in vain, and I call 
myself fortunate, at least, to have found the ideal piano. 


f layed upon a piano that 
wishes. The tone is liquid and carry- 
is perfect, and any effort I ask this 


I can assure you that I have never known 


You have 


Very truly yours, 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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HEN there are concerns in this city that 
cannot fill orders, and other concerns which are 
looking forward to the not far distant day when they will 
be marketing 20,000 pianos per annum, and when good, 
conservative business men hold to the idea that there is 
practically no reasonable limit to the number of pianos 
which could be sold in this country, it is time to stop this 
hue and cry of no business. It may be a little dull, per- 
haps it is just now, but every month so far this year has 
proven better than the preceding one. The trade should 
not forget that it is food for a more optimistic outlook than 
is being hugged to some of their pessimistic breasts. 
New Catalogue from Schimmel & Nelson. 

A very handsome catalogue has just been issued by the 
Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company, of Faribault, Minn. 
The uprights are well illustrated and described, but the 
main interest will be centred in the cuts, descriptions and 
full explanations of the Verti-Grand. Of these instruments 
they are now making three styles. The largest size can 
be furnished in either a straight strung or an overstrung 
scale. Not having seen these instruments, the writer can- 
not speak of them intelligently, but so far as the appear- 
ance cau be judged from the cuts they are exceedingly at- 
tractive, and it cannot be denied that a grand piano which 
will require but little room, not more than an ordinary up- 
right, will be a great boon to many musical people who 
have not the room for the grand in its regulation shape. 

Will Sell at Retail. 

Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland are inserting occasional ad- 
vertisements in the dailies for retail trade from their fac- 
tory, but as this has been done by other manufacturers, 
and as they have no representative here to interfere with, 
there can be no possible objection to this move. 

House & Davis’ Texas Affair. 

Mr. S. L. House, who has just returned from Texas, says 
that last August his concern was sued for $100 000 damages 
and that upon trial of the case the jury returned a verdict 
in favor of the House & Davis Piano Company. The jury 
was only out about fifteen minutes. A statement that there 
was a verdict against his concern for $3,500, which was 
published in a Chicago trade paper, Mr. House pronounces 
an untruth. 

Mr. E. M. Read Will Marry. 

Mr. Edward M. Read, the manager of the Estey & Camp 
branch store at St. Louis, has issued the cards for his 
marriage to Miss Marie Platt Gardner, of the same city. 
The ceremony will take place at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion on the 8th of April. 

Mr. Chickering Makes a Change. 

Mr. F. W. Chickering, who has been head salesman for 
four years for the Manufacturers Piano Company, has 
resigned and has accepted the position of manager 
of the retail department of the Pease Piano Company’s 
branch in this city, assuming his new duties on the 
ist of April. Manager MacDonald desires to devote his 
entire time and attention to the wholesale trade, and feels 
assured from Mr. Chickering’s past record that the depart- 
ment intrusted to him will be well managed. 

That Waukesha Rumor. 

Nothing more has been heard about that new piano 
factory at Waukesha, Wis. 

The Foote Fire. 


The fire at 307 and 309 Wabash avenue, which occurred 
last Tuesday evening, damaged the goods of the Howard 
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W. Foote Company to an extent not yet ascertainable. 
though Mr. Foote names 25 per cent., or not over $5,000, as 
the amount which will probably cover the damage. The 
stock was simply wet and was not touched by fire or even 
smoke. This doesnot interfere with the company shipping 
orders, as they have an extra stock at a separate warehouse. 
The concern is fully insured. 


Trade Journals in Saloons. 

A manufacturer remarked in our hearing a few days 
since that it was his idea that music trade journals should 
not be sent to saloons, that he had seen them there, and un- 
less the saloon keeper was a subscriber, which he doubted, 
the papers had no business to be there. That is unkind. 
These saloon keepers are personal friends of some of the 
publishers of music trade journals, and are deeply inter- 
ested in the questions so ably discussed in them, and 
as for the gentleman referred to doubting tbat they are 
regularly subscribed for, certainly they are just as much 
as they are subscribed for by others. Would the gen- 
tleman deprive the trade and others interested of the priv- 
ilege of visiting the saloons in question, calling for a toddy 
and discussing the toddy and the music trade news from 
Squeedunk ? 

The New Van Wert, Ohio, Concern. 

The names of the men interested in this new piano 
factory are Mr. James F. Higgins, the mayor of the city, 
Mr. George W. Kohn, Mr. George W. Newton, Mr. Thomas 
Williamson, Mr, John P. Reed, Jr., Mr. D. L. Brumback 
and Mr. Gustave Ad. Anderson, and they begin with a 
paid up capital of $50,000, including the plant, which they 
got at a low valuation. They have decided on the title of 
the Anderson & Newton Piano Company, Mr. Anderson 
being the superintendent and Mr. Newton acting as chief 
salesman. 

Mr. Anderson has a good reputation as a piano maker, 
with a knowledge of every department and experience be- 
sides, and Mr. Newton has a fine reputation as a salesman. 
The intention to start onis simply to make the number of 
first-class pianos that can be disposed of in the territory in 
and about Van Wert, Ohio; afterward they propose en- 
larging their business by catering to the dealers. 

The gentlemen connected with the new institution are 
all successful business men, and there will be no lack of 
capital if more is required. 


Story & Clark. 

There seems to be a decided revival of the organ busi- 
ness, judging from the fact that Story & Clark are having 
the largest month’s business the current month they have 
had fora year andahalf. This is also true in relation to 
their piano business, but there is nothing strange in that. 
As everyone knows, this part of their business is of recent 
origin; however, there would be nothing astonishing in the 
fact that their piano business is growing, even if they had 
been in it longer, because the piano itself ought to lead to 
such a state of affairs on account of its many points of 
excellence. 

There is no end to the letters of commendation which the 
house is receiving from the dealers and others who have 
handled and used the Story & Clark piano, and in the 
opinion of the best judges in this city every good thing 
which has been uttered about them is well deserved. It is 
not possible for Story & Clark to keep pace with the orders 
for their pianos, but they are gradually yetting in shape 
to ship promptly ; and there is one excellent point which 
this house has learned in its short experience in making 
a high grade instrument, and that is that they must 
manufacture their own cases to have them thoroughly 
satisfactory, which they are now doing. This fact has, 
perhaps, kept them back somewhat, but in the end will be 
much to their advantagein many ways, which can be easily 
understood by any manufacturer or business man. 

The uniqueness of the cases is one great point about this 
piano ; but however strange these new styles of cases may 
appear at first sight, there can be nothing wrong about 
them when they impress one better and better at every in- 
spection. The fact is these cases are designed by a practical 
architect and educated designer ; consequently one can rest 
assured that they are all right. 


Mr. Price's Success. 

Mr. W. B. Price, who assumed the management of the 
retail business of the Conover Piano Company about ten 
months ago, has had but little to say in relation to business, 
because, as he says, he wants to know just how the first 
year’s business will terminate before making any state- 
ments. It can do no harm, however, to say now that in 
less than ten months, and under as depressing conditions as 
could well obtain, he has succeeded in selling more pianos 
than the Chicago Cottage Organ Company expected of him 
during the entire year. This has not been accomplished 
without good, hard, pushing work on his own part, aided 
by a corps of assistants that he speaks in the highest terms 
of, notably Mr. Wm. Riggs, who was brought to this city 
by Mr. Price from Washington, D.C., and has proven to be 
fully entitled to the confidence evidenced in him by the ac- 
tion of Mr. Price. 

It may be said with perfect truthfulness, therefore, that 
Mr. Price has accomplished what many would shrink from 
attempting, inasmuch as their retail trade has been beyond 
their anticipations, and is constantly improving. 

With all the work that Mr. Price might do he could: 
never have succeeded without being aided also by an 
instrument that would back up his endeavors, and this he 
has in the Conover, which, with its magnificent grands, 
uprights and attractive cases, makes possible the success 
which he has already attained. 

Personals. 

Mr. Geo. Grass, representing the Steck piano, was here 
this week. Mr. Grass says business is very fair with him, 
and with an instrument of the class of the Steck this should 
be considered a good indication. 

Mr. Charles C, Curtiss is working hard on his scheme for 
a building on Michigan avenue on the site of the Leroy 
Paine livery stable, with good prospects of success. 
There will be no difficulty in filling such a building as is 
proposed in that location with a fine class of tenants, even 
though the music trade be not attracted to it. It might 
be said in addition that the music trade will not be apt to 
leave Wabash avenue right away in spite of their objection 
to the L road. 

Mr. A. M. Wright is in the city, having arrived several 
days ago, and proposes to remain here for a short time. 
He is absolutely non-committal on the subject of the pres- 
ent difficulties of the companies in which he is interested. 

Mr. Gustave Behning was one of our visitors this week, 
and says the arrangement for the sale of the Behning 
piano by Mr. Henry Detmer in this territory is thoroughly 
satisfactory. He left for Milwaukee and Minneapolis on 
Friday. 

Mr. A. M. Shuey, who is now the practical head of the 
Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
the city buying goods. 

Mr. Charles Russell, of the Russell Piano Company, had 
the misfortune to injure seriously his right hand by being 
caught between the door and casing. 








—Anthony & Wrenn will open a music store in Washington, II). 

—C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, has sold his small goods business to W. 
D. Broadwell, of that city. 

—Gilbert Smith, Southern representative of the W. W. Kimball 
Company, will open a branch for that house in Henderson, Ky. 


—W. J. Hough, of Asheville, N. C.,has taken H. A. Dunham, of 
Woodstock, Vt., into partnership, the firm name now being Hough & 
Dunham. 


There Is Money 


In the Organ business for the man who 
pushes it and handles Weaver Organs. 
We know of plenty of men who are 
making a good competency. Better 
come in for your share. 








Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


—-- > -—__—_—. 


Hearings on the Pro- 


posed Bill. 


—- > 


HE second of the two hearings on the Treloar 
Copyright bill before the Committee on Patents, 
which took place on March 20, follows in full. The 
first session was reported in last week's issue of this 
paper, as was also the petition of those represent- 
ing the publishing interests in the larger cities of 


America. 
SESSION OF MARCH 20. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1896. } 
10.80 o’clock A. M. 


Oral Argument of Alexander P. Browne Resumed. 


Tue Crairman—There is a matter which has been called 
to my attention since yesterday which I want to ask you 
about, Mr. Browne. InSection 13 you say : ‘* No certificate 
of registration or certificate of copyright shall be issued to 
a citizen of the United States,” &c. Does that mean that 
citizens of the United States are to be under different 
restrictions as to copyright from anyone else, or that no 
one but a citizen of the United States shall be entitled to 
get ——— ? 

Mr. Browne—In the draft that we have presented that 
precise language is not used. It says that no person shall 
have a copyright unless he shall—— 

Sie CuHaAInMAN—That meets the point that I am inquiring 
about. 

Mr. Browne—And then later it is proposed to re-enact 
or preserve the provision which is in the present law of 
1891. That is, that whenever the President of the United 
States shall proclaim that another country grants reciprocal 
privileges, then citizens of that country shall have the 
privileges of this act. 

Tue Cuarrman—So that international copyright is not 
affected ? 

Mr. Browne—No, sir ; it is the desire of all the gentle- 
men that I represent that it should not be affected. 

Tue Cuairman—I thought I would ask the question. I 
do not know that you mentioned it yesterday ? 

Mr. Browne—I did not, because I referred to my own 
draft—the proposed section, rather than the precise word- 
oe the Trejoar section. 

; = CHAIRMAN— We were yesterday on page 8, at Sec- 
tion 16. 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir; but I think I should speak now 
of a matter that I omitted inadvertence with reference 
to those sections we have already considered, which pro- 
vided what articles were copyrightable. Mr. Spofford has 
suggested that all articles not in their nature works of art 
should be expressly excluded—matters in the nature of ad- 
vertising, trade labels and trade marks. The — law 
excludes them, and the same provision should be expressly 
retained. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Will you embody that in the draft that 
you are preparin 

Mr. Browne—Yes sir. 

Coming now, gentlemen, to Section 16 of the pendin 
bill on page 8—that is, a section for the impounding an 
destruction of unlawfully imported copies of copyright arti- 
cles. The section as drawn is ibly a little sweeping, 
and it is suggested that it be worded as follow : 

‘That any copy of any copyrighted article that shall 

t thereon be found by 


during the existence of the c— ig 
the postal or custom house officials while being imported 
into the United States in violation of this act shall be seized 


by them and immediately forwarded to the Copyright De- 
partment at Washington, District of Columbia, and forth- 
with be totally destroyed.” 

Mr. Cooxe—‘‘ And there forthwith destroyed.” Do you 
use the word ‘‘ there”? 

Mr. Browne—No, I think not; thereby limiting the de- 
struction to the infringing article, and not including the 
entire package, which may be largely innocent. 

Tue CuairmMan—For instance, if you found a sheet of 
— ms nate of goods, you would not destroy the bale? 

. No, sir. 

Mr. Furniss—Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to say 
a word, we think that the framing of that portion of Mr. 
Treloar's bill is rather modest in comparison with the pres- 
ent copyright law of England. There they not only seize 
the Bos by But they have a right as well, if they choose, to 
destroy it and to impose a fine of £10 for each offense. In 
our bill we make no 5 rsa 

Tue CHAIRMAN—You agree with Mr. Browne's sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. Furniss—Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Browne—The two following sections of the pending 
bill refer to the routine matters of registration, including 
what is to be done in the office of the librarian or commis- 
sioner. If the suggestion already made be adopted that 
the titles and copies sball be sent at the same time, then 
obviously but one registration or record will have to be 
made, and consequently the form which we suggest sub- 
stitutes for the duplicate recording of the pending billa 
single recording as follows: : 

‘* Every title sent for registration shall be accompanied 
by a registration fee of 50 cents and an affidavit (one affi- 
davit to be sufficient for as many titles as shall be de- 
posited by the same party on the same day and in the 
same package), which affidavit shall be subscribed and 
sworn to before a notary public or other public officer 
authorized to take acknowledgments of deeds and shall be 
in the following words, to wit : 

‘On the...... day of ,,...., 18.., being the day of first 





publication thereof (here insert name), a citizen of ...... ’ 
residing at ,....., hath deposited in (here insert place of 
depos: 5 the title of a (literary, musical, pictorial or sculp- 
tural) composition, the title or description of which is in 
the foliowing words, to wit: (here insert the title, includ- 
ing the name of the author and if possible the name of the 
publisher or manufacturer, and the place of manufacture 
and publication), the right of which he claims as (author, 
owner, executor, &c., as the case may be), and also two 
copies of the same made within the United States, accord- 
i the provisions of this act.” 
hat is the affidavit to be sworn to, You will notice that 

it contains a solemn statement under oath of ownership, 
and also of the place of manufacture of the copies. We 
believe that these very valuable suggestions of Mr. Tre- 
loar—to wit, this affidavit—will go tar to stop the present 
practice of inconsiderate copyrighting by persons who do 
not in fact pretend to have any claim of ownership what- 
ever to the composition. This is illustrated by the matter 
to which I referred yesterday, the song sung by Miss 
Irwin, and then copyrighted in a scramble by a number of 
would-be publishers, no one claiming a shadow of right. 

The section continues : 

‘‘ The commissioner upon receipt thereof shall make a 
record of the same in the following words: 


REcoRD OF REGISTRATION. 


‘*Be it remembered that on the ...... day of......, 
eighteen , being the day of first publication thereof 
(here insert name), a citizen of .,...., residing at ...... F 
has complied with the law relating to the registration of a 
(literary, musical, pictorial or sculptural composition, as 
the case may be), and has filed in this office the title thereof 
in the following words, to wit: (here insert the title of 
description as given in the affidavit above mentioned), the 
tight whereof he claims as (author, owner, executor, &c.), 
and also two (printed or typewritten) copies thereof.” 

That certificate of record to be signed by the chief clerk 
of the office, and not by the commissioner, as the Treloar 
bill provides, for that seems, in Mr. Spofford’s judgment, 
and I think now in the judgment of Mr. Treloar, an un- 
necessary piece of detail work. 

The section concludes : 

‘The commissioner, whenever requested, shall furnish 
to any applicant therefor a copy of the said certificate of 
registration upon receipt of the fee hereinafter provided.” 

We shall then have one single certificate from the com- 
missioner of copyrights that all the requirements of law 
have been complied with, and tbat the copyright is at any 
tate prima facie the property of the person named in the 
certificate. 

Tue CHairMAN—One word there. You say a fee of 50 
cents. Are you going on with Section 18 as here, and have 
another fee of 50 cents? If not, the fee should be $1. 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Tre.oar—The fee, I believe, we have agreed upon 
as being $1, instead of 50 cents, as you have it there. 

Mr. Browne—I may state that the insertion of those 
words in the section I have just read is somewhat inad- 
vertent. It should have been erased, because we have in 
the very next section provided for all the fees. 

THE Cuarncan—Toed is a matter I wish you would be 
careful about in your draft. 

Mr. Prowne—I will, sir. I can only say in palliation 
that this draft Mr. Treloar and Mr. Spofford and I have 
been over together more or less, ard we could not always 
the firsttime hit all the verbal matters that required atten- 
tion. 

Mr. TrELOAR—Mr. Browne, you omit here in this bill, on 
page 9, Section 17, in the eighthline, after *‘ a citizen of” the 
words ‘‘ the United States of America.” 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tre_toar—And it is so all the way through the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. 

Mr. TreL_oar—Does that interfere in any way at all with 
the international agreement? 

Mr. Browne—It seems not to me, sir. It seems to me, 
on the contrary, that it is necessary to leave a blank for the 
place of citizenship, in order to make the bill international 
in its scope. That was the reason of the omission. 

Mr. Cooxe—So that the same certificate may be issued 
either to a citizen of the United States or of any other 
country coming within the act? 

Mr. Browne—Coming within the act. 

-Tue Cuarrman—And the blank to be filled by the name 
of the country of which the applicant is a citizen. 

Mr. Cooxe—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tretoar—Another idea that came to me as you 
were talking is this: ‘‘Shall be deposited in the mails 
within the United States.” What sion is made for de- 
positing within the mails of a foreign country? 

Mr. Brownz—That has never been nized by our 
law as a compliance with the requisites of the law, and I 
think the reason will be clear on a moment’s thought. It 
would be impossible, if not very impracticable, for our 
statute to make any regulation as to what should be done 
in foreign countries and with foreign mails ; and inasmuch 
as the pending bill provides, as the present act provides, 
that the Post Office authorities are to give a receipt for the 
articles deposited, clearly the deposit must take place 
within the United States, as the law cannot be extended to 
the postal authorities of any foreign country. : 

Tue Cuarrman—The counsel of a foreigner must deposit 
it and take the receipt, or his agent? : 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. Let me say, by way of illustra- 
tion, that I very frequently have occasion to act in that 
capacity for foreign authors. The recent Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera, the Grand Duke—manuscript happened to be 
ke sheets—was sent to me. I had it reprinted in the 

nited States, to wit, in Boston, and deposited two copies 
there in the mails and got my receipt. I did it upon the 
day of first publication, which is of necessity simultaneous 
in the various countries; the wisdom of that provision 
being that in common fairness the American public shall 
receive the knowledge of the thing at least as early as any 
foreign country, oak on the other hand, that the foreign 
citizen who is entitled to the benefits of the law shall 
receive his information as early as the American. There- 
fore simultaneous publication has been held by the courts 
for along time as a requisite of copyright, particularly in- 
ternational. ; 

The next section of our draft corr ds to Section 19 
of the pending bill. The committee will recollect that Sec- 


eeeeee 





tions 17 and 18 become one, by reason of there being but 
one registration instead of two. 

Tue CuarrMAN—With the change of the fee to $1, in- 
stead of two fees of 50 cents? 

Mr. Browne—Yes ; and the suggested section with refer- 
ence to fees is as follows : 

‘* The Commissioner of Copyrights shall receive from the 
person to whom the services designated are rendered the 
following fees: For making a record of registration of an 
article, 50 cents ; for every copy of such record under seal, 
50 cents ; for recording and certifying any instrument of 
writing for the assignment of a copyright $1 for each 500 
words or fraction thereof, and 20 cents for each 100 words 
or fraction thereof above 500, and a similar fee for every 
copy of such assignment.” 

hat form or system of charge is made exactly analo- 
gous to the rule which prevails with reference to assign- 
ments of patents. It is often necessary in the course of 
business to assign, transfer, a whole catalogue of copy- 
rights, in which case the instrument of transfer becomes 
voluminous, and it is right, of course, that the copyright 
office should receive compensation commensurate with the 
number of words to be copied and recorded. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—I would like to ask Mr. Spofford if he 
thinks that is a suitable sum? 

Mr. Sporrorpv—The only objection to it, Mr. Chairman, 
is that it consumes more valuable time than seems to be 
necessa I would very much prefer a method of charg- 
ing for the record of assignments, some of which are ex- 
tremely brief and some extremely long, a definite sum per 
page. That could be counted in one minute, whereas the 
other might occupy a very long time, to count up words by 
the hundred. I object to anything that calls for the con- 
sumption of time, short methods being best. 

Mr. Browne—Of course any suggestion of that sort 


from Mr. Spofford outweighs any suggestion we make, on 
account of his greater familiarity with the details of the 
work. 


Tue CuainmMaAN—I would suggest that it would be a good 
idea, in closing your draft in this particular matter, if you 
would arrange the matter with Mr. Spofford, talking it over 
bse him, as we should want to consider the completed 

raft. 

Mr. Browne—Certainly. I bad proposed to hand this 
draft to Mr. Treloar, and then to ask Mr. Treloar, in con- 
sultation with Mr. Spofford, to make such amendments to 
this draft in matters, particularly of administration, as 
seem to him and Mr. Spofford wise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Then we should have a new bill before 
us really? 

Mr. Browne—Yes; but not, I hope, widely different 
from the document we are now considering. 

Tue CuHairMAN—Not widely different. I understand it 
would be different in some matters of detail ? 

Mr. Browne—In the matter of the 100 words it is the 
method that is always followed in the Patent Office. What 
the practical difficulties are of course I do not know. I 
only gathered, from the fact that it is in universal use there, 
that it had been found a gcod way to do it. 

Mr, FaircuHILp—It is in universal use in the courts, too. 
They simply say so many words to the page. They do not 
count every word. 

Mr. Cooxke—The clerk constantly making such computa- 
tions arrives at a very clear computation just by his eye. 

Mr. Browne—The next section corresponds with the 
next section of the bill, and runs as follows: 

‘It shall bethe duty of the Commissioner of Copy- 
tights to furnish to the Secretary of the Treasury 
copies of the registered titles and dates of publica- 
tion of all copyrighted articles, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prepare, print and publish on 
Wednesday of each week alphabetical catalogues of such 
information as is received up to the close of the Saturday 

eding, for the use of the collectors of customs of the 
nited States and the postmasters of all post offices receiy- 
ing foreign mails, and shall in like manner prepare and 
issue semi-annual indexes thereof; and such weekly lists 
and semi-annual indexes shall be furnished to any person 
desiring them at a sum not exceeding their net cost. 
i Mr. “recat omit the concluding part of Section 20, 

0 you 

t. Brownz—Yes, sir; it seemed to me to be in the 
nature of surplusage. I omitted it merely for that reason. 
It also occurred to me, from a practical point of view, tbhatit 
might antagonize a little the different departments by put- 
ting that provision into this law. 

HE CHAIRMAN—Is this provision in the present law ? 

Mr. Browne—In substance, bn sir. e have auplified 
it a little in the hope that we shall make the publication a 
valuable and accessible publication. 

Tue CHairMAN—I mean the provision that you omit, 
‘*and the Postmaster General is required to make and en- 
og such rules and regulations,” &c.; is that in the present 
law ? 

Mr. BrownE—It is ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sporrorp—It is. 

Tue CuairMAN—Do you think it wise to omit it? 

Mr. Browne—Possibly not. I had not thought of it, 
We have. however, another section, which is different from 
the present law, wherein the same matter is gone into at 
considerable detail. and I omitted it for tbat reason. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—It would seem to me that something of 
this kind would be requisite somewhere? 

Mr. Browne—I think the committee will find that it is 
specifically provided for. 

Tue CHaIRMAN— Later. 

Mr. Browne—Later or earlier. 
was earlier. 

As to the next section, Section 21, we see no reason why 
Section 21 should not stand. It is verbatim, I believe. in 
accordance with one of the sections of the present law. We 
have, however, omitted the following section, Section 22, 
which provides a penalty for the failure to deposit copies 
after the title has been deposited, for the reason that we 
believe that the deposit of the two copies should be simu!- 
taneous ; and inasmuch as it is made essential to the obtain- 
ing of a copyright that whole question of the penalties now 
becomes immaterial. I will say in this connection that this 
poelty section imposing a peaks upon the copyrighter for 

ailure to deposit has in the po been made a weapon of 
extortion against publishers who, by inadvertence or other- 
wise have failed to complete their copyrights ; and large 
sums of money have been taken from the Oliver Ditson 


My impression was it 
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Company and the White-Smith Company, and other pub- 
lishers, where they were really guilty of no more than the 
forgetfulness which is likely to occur in any large business 
dealing with a vast multiplicity of such matters. 

‘Tue CuarrmaN—And no harm done, really. 

Mr. Browne—And no harm done really, and, as has 
been suggested to me by the Ditson Company's representa- 
tive, in the purchase of catalogues of other parties, where, 
in the past, it has been impossible to tell whether the de- 
posit has ever been made or not. This seems to me to 
throw additional light upon the wisdom of making the de- 
posit of the title and the deposit of the two copies one 
act, for then we shall be entirely free from all questions 
of penalty or compliance. We have the certificate, we 
have the affidavit, and the thing is then in businesslike 
shape. 

Mr. Cooke—The failure to deliver these additional copies 
would operate to invalidate the act by which the original 
certificate was attacked ? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. There could be no original cer- 
tificate obtained, because the librarian would not give then 
any certificate. 

Mr. Cooke—So that operates as a penalty in and of itself 
—a sufficient penalty, probably ? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, Sir. 

Tur CHAIRMAN—It simplifies things. 

Mr. Saveruinc—Yes ; very much. 

Mr. Browne—The next section is the one which imposes 
upon the postmaster to whom the copyrighted article or 
matter is delivered the duty of giving 4 receipt therefor, 
and that section is very desirable. In fact, it is very vital, 
and we wish to have it stand substantiolly as it is, and we 
have so preserved it. It reads in our draft : 

“The postmaster to whom a ffidavit or other 
article for copyright is deliver i 
act should give a receipt therefor in such form as the Post- 
master General shall provide, and shall mail the same forth- 
with to its destination.” 

The present law contains such a provision, and the post 
office authorities give the receipt in general, and without 
.demur. 

Ma. Trecoas—lIs it not a fact that they are not com- 
pelled to do so unless requested ? 

Mr. Browne—At present they are not compelled, unless 
requested ; but it seemed wise to make it a part of the 
duty of the office, there being no objection that I know of 
in practice, and no burden imposed upon the Post Office 
Department that it is not perfectly willing to assume. 

ur CHAIRMAN—Is it worth while to try to prescribe the 
form of the receipt in the law? 

A. It would be very worth while, from many points of 
view, it seems to me; but I avoided introducing it because 
I was not quite sure just how far it might raise a conflict 
with the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Cooxke—That is, you mean such regulations as may 
now be in vogue in the department? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. 

Tus CHaiRMAN—Suppose you should take the receipt 
that they now give ; would it do that? I am saying this 
tentatively. 

Mr. Browne—Mr. Chairman, I cannot imagine how a 
postmaster, unless he were animated by positive malice 
against the depositor, and were seeking to do him injury, 
would fail to give a fair business receipt for his property. 
As a matter of fact, they now use @ printed blank. 

Tie CHAIRMAN—T hat is what I supposed. 

Mx. Browne—Which, while it is not what it might be, is 
yet fairly sufficient, I believe. Itis the custom of some of 
my clients, I know, to preserve those receipts in a cata- 
logue, because, after all, they are the most valuable evi- 
dence of deposit in the mai’s, which is one of the requisites 
of copyright. 

Mr. Saverninc—Are these copies directed now to Mr. 
Spofford, the librarian, registered ? 

Mr. Browne—Not always. 

Mr. Furniss—They are simply put in the mails. 

Me. Browne—They are invariably carried without 
charge. 

Mr. Srorrorp—Stamps are furnished by the Copyright 
Department in Washington. As to the register, Mr. 
Chairman, I may say that not one in fifty is registered, be- 
cause my office mails mailing labels to anybody applying 
for them. They are sent out, and the packages do not re- 
quire any postage. 

Mr. Browne—I would like to ask Mr. Spofford his opinion 
as to the wisdom of changing in any way the present re- 
ceipt given by the Government. 

Mx. Sporrorp—The receipt given by the Government 
through the postmaster really represents nothing more than 
a signature and a date, and the form of the receipt I con- 
sider to be so wholly immaterial that I think it would not 
perhaps be worth while to introduce it in the law. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—You would let it go just as it is? 

Mr. SporrorD—I think so. There is certainly no danger 
in doing so. 

Mr. Browne—Later on I have no doubt that requests to 
the postmaster will result in the adoption of a form which 
is fuller and more satisfactory without the need of any 
legisiation in the premises. 

e come now to the section with reference to the copy- 
right imprint. I wish to say 4 word or two upon this su 
ject generally. 

The gentlemen of this committee would think that where 
the law provided as simple a form of copyright imprint as 
“copyrighted, 18 by (so and so).” the chances would 
be that that form would be followed by the public 
and the trade. In my judgment a large part, a consider- 
able proportion, of the co yright imprints, even those put 
on by the men in the habit of dealing in copyrighted 
property, fail to comply with that wording, in whole or in 
part, and the books contain many cases where valuable 
copyrights bave been destroyed by departure from that 
form. 1 say this by way of preface to the present section 
of the pending bill and to the substitute which we propose. 

As the committee will notice, the present section retains 
the alternative duplicate notice, one being the long notice, 
* Eno according to the Act of Congress,” &c., and the 
other being the short notice. Now, our English friends, in 
particular, have wonderful facility in gutting bere of those 
notices wrong. They like the long notice best, because it 
seems to them the more binding, and they get it wronger, 
if I may use the expression, than it would be deemed possi- 
ble by the average intellect. 

It seems to me in the direction of simplification that we 


should have but one form of notice, and that the shortest 
possible form, with a view to diminishing the ibility of 
innocent mistake on the part of the copyrighter and the 
laws of the copyright privilege thereby. The courts have 
been pretty strict to hold that in the absence of a copyright 
notice the copyright is valueless, and in the case that I was 
speaking of yesterday, the picture case, where my clients 
were sued for copying the uncopyrighted photograph of a 
copyrighted painting, the court held that the exhibiting of 
that painting was a publication and that the failure to put 
the copyright notice upon the picture so publicly exhibited 
destroyed the copyright. 

That shows the importance of the copyright notice, and 
at the same time the importance of having it as simple as 
words can make it. We suggest therefore that it read: 

‘No copyrights shall be valid unless notice thereof 
shall be given by imprinting upon the several copies of 
every edition published, if it be a literary composition, in- 
cluding a musical composition, map chart, or plan, on the 
title page or the page next following, or if it be a pictorial 
or sculptural composition, by inscribing upon some visible 
portion of the original and of every copy, or on the sub- 
stance on which the same shall be mounted the following, 
namely : ‘‘ Copyrighted 18. ., by (here insert name of the 
ee ao 

x. Cooke—Without the words ‘ 
America”? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir; because the act is intended to be 
international in its character. The notice gives informa- 
tion to the interested public that this is a copyright entered 
by a certain man in a certain year. 

Mr. BayLy—Would that copyright notice be put on, by 
the commissioner of copyrights, independent of the person 
who sent the article on? 

Mr. Browne—No, sir. 

Mr. Bavty—Would that be worded in a way so as to 
prevent a man from making a mistake? 

gt Mr. Browne—No, sir. 
Mr. Bay.ty—If an article 
would the Commissioner of 
on the article? 

Mr. Browne—No; I think that would be too paternal, 
and would put a little too much burden on the commis- 
sioner. I think it is fair to assume that if a man isentitled 


United States of 


was sent on to be copyrighted 
Copyrights put the right word 


to a copyright he is possessed of sufficient intelligence to 
Tur CHAIRMAN—Or he could consult counsel. 
Mr. Brownse—Or he could consult counsel learned in 
Mr. TrELoAR—You would have then simply the word 
“copyrighted” and the figures ‘ 189" so and so-—not 
rz. Browne—I should think under the law we could 
spell them out in full, or we could express them in Arabic 
The CHairMaN—Would you say “* So and so” of blank 
residence, or ae leave the name? 
manufacturers of art works, particularly, that the shorter 
the notice the better, because it does, toa certain extent, 
that every word you add to this you make another chance 
of error on the part of the person whose business it is to 
THE Cuairman—I should think it would give notice to 
the person who saw it, if he wanted to use the copyright, 
Mr. TRELOAR—You mean it would act as an 
ment? 
Mr. BrowNe—That wot be a compulsory advertise- 
ment, and inasmuch as in practically every case the name 
Tue CHAIRMAN—They can find out who he is by sending 
to the Copyright Department. 
majority of cases they could tell by the publication. 
Mr. Farrcuitp—Do you not think we are too near the 
Mr. Browne—I do, except when it gets to court, the 
courts will construe it as nineteen hundred and something. 
insert year and date”? That would allow them to write it 
out in figures or put it in words. 
Mr. Gorpvon—Would that cover all rights reserved? 
Mr. Browne—Yes, sir; it is no longer necessary to use 
Mr. Gorpvon—Suppose a person did not want to reserve 
all the rights ? 
likes, as the English people do. The question a! 
Mr. Gordon is as to the question of using the phrase ** All 
the old law, because that law provided that the author, &c., 
might reserve the right if he chose. The law of 1891 and 
law ; that avoids the ty of putting 
tat t ~ part with any of his rights to the 
so on his issue, and publishers are very willing to do 
it. In the case of a dramatic performance, the notice is 
tt. It is to the interest, of course, of the controlling 
the article to get his wares before the public, and he puts it 
ever, of the eres notice as such. : 
We come next, Mr. Chairman, to the section which pro- 
ht notice upon a 
ightable article, or upon any article by some one who 
has no - such a notice. That is a penalty 


get that sentence in somewhere near right. 
the law. 

es ed out? 

figures, or express them in Roman figures. 

Mr. Browne—It has been suggested oer oe of the 
mar the print. I assure you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
attend to the matter 
where he could 4 That has simply crossed ~ —. 

Tue CHarrman—Certain! 
of the publisher is there—— 

Mr. Browne—In every case they could. In the vast 
year 1900 to make it read ** 18 

Mr. Fatrcartp—Do you not think it should read ‘* Here 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir ; that could be done. 
the expression ‘‘All rights 

Mr. Browne—Then he can publish such a license as he 
rights reserved.” That hrase was formerly used under 
this pending bill ‘de that the right is reserved to him 

arge or to a class of the Pabin. very willing do is 

wblished inside, or somewhere where the public will see 

on in such form as he thinks best. It forms no part, how- 
vides for the false imprint of the 

clause, which is very wise. It will be obvious to the com- 


mittee, I take it, that if there were no y. ig 
right protection would be seriously ‘bend or 
oor pee be falsely put, the claim ly made right 
and left. 

Tue CHAtrmMAN—What is the provision of the present 
law? 

Mr. Browne—Such a provision has been in the law, I 
think, almost since the beginning. 

Mr. Sporrorp—It is $100. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—It is $100 instead of $200. 

Mr. Browne—The draft which we submit restores the 





penalty to $100. 


Tue CHAIRMAN-—Do you believe in a recovery of one-half 
for the person who shall sue and one-half to the United 
States? | 

Mr. Browne—I do not, sit. 

Tur CHAIRMAN—I am rather opposed to it myself. 

Mr. Browne—Our draft does not contain that proposition. 
It is, however, fair to say,as Mr. Treloar has said to me, 
that it 1s sometimes well to leave it to some one’s interest to 
look after these things. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—It 1s to the interest of the 
has the copyright, is it not? 

Mr. BrowNE—It seems so to me, sir, and it seems to me 
that the district attorney, if the case is presented properly, 
is in duty bound to proceed, even though the amount of 
recovery be relatively small. 

Tue Cnairman—Is this in 
halt ? 
oe Browne—Yes, sir; the one-half is in the present 

w. 

Tus CHairman—Do you think it should be retained, Mr. 
Spofford ? 

Mr. Sporrorp—No, sir. 

‘Tur CHalkMan—I am opposed to that. 

Mr. Browne—Our proposed section upon that subject 
reads as toliows. 

“ Every person who shall knowingly insert or impress a 
copyright notice or words of the same purport im or upon 
any article, whether such article be subject to copyright or 
otherwise, which has not been duly copyrighted, shall be 
liable to a penalty of $100, recoverable tor the use of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

It seemed to me that the word ‘* knowingly ” is a fair and 

+ word to insert there. We lawyers know sometimes 
the difficulty of proving the motive; but it isa bulwark 
and protection for the innocent and ignorant offender ; and 
this law, as 1 understand it, is pe a for and directed 
against the willful violator, the man who knows exactly 
what he is doing and does it with intent to deceive. 

Tux CHAIRMAN—You leave it $100 instead of $200, as 
provided in the bill? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. 

Tus CHAIRMAN—Mr. Treloar assents to that, does he? 

Mr. TRELOAR—I do not see any objection. 

Mr. Cooke—Do you not think any man knows whether 
he has copyrighted a book or not? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir; but questions can arise, partic- 
ularly on later editions, and whether or not a thing is anew 
edition or is covered by an old copyright ; and—Mr. Spof- 
ford will confirm me in this—when the law is somewhat 
obscure, and where it is shown with the publisher whether 
he shall put on two copyright notices, that is, the original 
copyright notice of a given year, and the subsequent copy- 
right notice of another year, whether there has been some 
change made, some new work done. Suppose that a pub- 
lisher should innocently, and rhaps by the advice of 
counsel, put on both notices. Then suppose that the court 
should subsequently hold that the first notice, for example, 
was wrongful, should not have been put there, or that the 
second notice should not have been put there. Then it 
would be a question whether he had not, in following the 
advice of his counsel, rendered himself liable to a penalty. 

Mr. Cooxe—Is it not a matter of principle of law, any- 
way, that no man can be convicted of an offense of which 
he is not guilty in the sense of committing the offense 
knowingly ? 

Mr. Browne—You cannot recover nalty wither peng 
to a jury, and I think a jury gener ly takes care of that 
question. But the insertion of the word ‘knowingly ” 
seems to me to do no harm, and to give the jury a chance 
to find fairly and ri Sayre the offense was not know- 
ingly an offense under law. 

Mx. Cooke—It gives them a loophole of escape ? 

Mx. Browne—It certainly does. Once in a while some- 
body gets through, but as a rule, I think the sto them. 

Mr. Cooke—It comes out in the case of pot Fo iquors to 
minors. Suppose the offender does not know whether this 

is a minor or not. He looks like a person twenty- 
one years old, but, nevertheless he is only eighteen, and 
liquor has been sold to him. Has a criminal offense been 
trated in that instance where the law says: “ Any 

rson who shall sell or give liquor to a minor" ? 

Mr. TRELOAR—Would he escape ishment ? 

Mr. Cooxe—But with us he invariably does, under 
such a statute, where it is not shown that the offender did 

or had reason to believe that the person was & minor. 

Mr. Faircuitp—Still, it would be unwise to put in that 
law the word ‘* knowingly.” The accused has a hole by 
which to escape anyway, and it would widen the hole to 
put in that word. 

Mx. Browne—The word ‘' knowingly 
submitted to the —— of the lawyers on 
mittee, as well as the other members. 

The next matter in the pending bill is the question of 
infringement of right. as distinguished from unlawful 

ght, &c., within the United States. The pending law 

ides both for damages and for forfeitures and for o_ 
alties. Many questions have arisen under this law. It is 
my impression that a tion for penalties has never 

t been successfully carried through the courts, although 
many cases have been privately settled. The difficul: 
with the present law are that it imposes a ery of, say, 
$1 for every found in the possession of the party 
who has ae and in the — - a a 

inting, innocently perba .acopyrighted song, but w th- 
permission, the coities may be $200.000, we will say, 
or less, as the circulation of the newspaper may be. 
on reap enpentilter a - amendment in the last 

on to t' e copyrig t laws as far as newspapers go. 

Mr. Browne—Yes ; it was limited there to $5.00. 

Tux CHAIRMAN—I have forgotten the precise sum. 

Mr. Browne—Under some circumstances any fixed 

ty might be a business inducement to the printing 
without authority. We have here and will present a sec- 
tion which gives to the owner of the copyright the option 
of electing whether he will sue for damages or for ty, 
and at the same time preserves, as far as ties are 
concerned, the penalty of the present law, so that if the 
da are in fact larger than the penalty the owner of 
the ght may recover them, but he cannot recover—— 

Mr. xe—In that case he would have to prove actual 
damage? e 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. The present law, you will re- 
member, provides for the same actual damage 


person who 


the present law—the one- 


" is tentatively 


this com- 





and recovery, but also, in addition, the penalty. 
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The section which I would suggest upon this is as fol- 
ows: 

“* Every who after the copyrighting of any article 
as provided by this act, con to the provisions of this 
act, within the term limited without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright therefor first obtained in writing, 
signed in the presence of two witnesses and acknowledged 
before a n public or other public officer authori to 
take acknowledgments of di , shall violate any of the 
exclusive rights secured by such copyright forfeit 
every Copy thereof in his possession or control, and also the 
plates or other devices by which the same was made to 
such owner, and shall also forfeit and pay such damages as 
may be recovered in a civil action by such owner in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, or at the election of said 
owner shall forfeit $10 for every copy of the same in his 

ion or by him sold or exposed for sale, one-half 
thereof to the said owner and the other half to the use of 
the United States; provided, however, that the total sum 
to be recovered as such forfeiture in any action hereafter 
brought under the provisions of this section shall not in any 
case be less than $100 nor more than $5,000, excepting that 
in cases of paintings or statuary it shall not be less than 
$250 nor more than $10,000.” 

Tue CHAiIRMAN—That agrees with the last amendment? 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir. Upon this matter of the penalty 
I confess my judgment is not any better—there is no reason 
why it should be better—than that of any other man look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of public policy. It is a ques- 
tion of public policy. long as we protect the owner of 
the copyright, and leave him a chance to recover, in any 
event, for the injury he has sustained, and as long as we 
have an adequate penalty, it seems to me that the interests 
of the community are preserved. 

Tue Cuairman—Do you think it wise to have that alterna- 
tive in there of $10, and so on? Do you think it wise to 
have an alternative penalty? 

Mr. Browne—Under the present law he gets both, and 
it seemed to me that the only way to make it fair was to 
give him his election, but provide that there should be a 
imit as far as penalties were concerned. 

Mr. Furniss—Mr. Chairman, I received a communication 
from a publishing house in New York yesterday, asking 
that the committee take under favorable consideration the 
fact that a person who might infringe on American copy- 
right in this country, who might reproduce in this country 
an infringement on an American copyright, and not be 
able to pay the penalty, as provided in our amendment 
here, should suffer by some sort of imprisonment. 

Tue Cuatrman—I[ think you would find it difficult to 
carry that through the House. I am not expressing my 
own view about it now, but I think you would find it very 
difficult to a that through. 

Mr. Cooxe—I would not vote for any such ision. 

Mr. Furniss—I mention that simply to fulfill the duty 
that was imposed upon me. 

Mr. Browne—I do not think we should advocate any 
such provision. . 

The next section, which refers to the matter of the 
piety a public performances of dramatic compositions, 
&c., I understand to have been reported from this com- 
mittee. 

Tue CHairman—In the Cummings bill; yes, sir. 

Mr. Browna—We have kept it substantially literally, I 
think, in this bill, and I understand the Cummings bith to 
be almost the same. 

THe CHarrman—The sage a bill in . judgment is 
oo likely to become law, and it would desirable to 
ollow that 1 eps under those circumstances, if it can 
be done. I will not say that it is certain to be, but I think 
there is a very eral feeling in the House, as far as I 
pat eae that what these gentlemen ask for should be 

ran 
s Mr. Browne—But if the Cummings bill should become a 
law I should assume, subject to correction, that it would 
be unnecessary to re-enact it or any part of it in the Tre- 
loar bill. 

Tue CHairMAN—It would not be nece 
would not want to enact anything contrary to it. 

Mr. Browne—Not at all. 

Mr. Cooxe—Except so far as it is a codification of the 


onan laws. 

xn. Browne—It seems to me it would be much more 
convenient for the public at large to have all the copyright 
provisions in one law, rather than have them scattered. 

Mr. Faircnitp—Undou y: 

Tue Cuainman—I would like to ask you whether you do 
not think it wise to have a provision of that sort in this bill, 
similar to the one in the Cummings bill? 

Mr. Cooxe—Perhaps if the authors of that bill were sat- 
isfied that this bill was to become a law they would let it 


drop. 

Me. TreLoar—Are not the first eight lines of this clause 
the same as the present law? 

Tue CuatnmMaN—Down to the word ‘‘ just " I think they 
are just the same. Is not this the Cummings bill substan- 
tially as you have it here, Mr. Browne? 

Mr. Browne—The Treloar bill is the Cummings bill ; 
but I wish to make a suggestion as to what seems to be a 

ble error, will all due deference to the gentlemen of 
this committee, icularly with reference to the matter of 
the $50 and the $100. My suggestion is this, that the clause 
should begin : , 

*‘ Any person publicly performing or representing any 
literary composition, including any musical composition, 
for which a copyright has been obtained, without the con- 
sent of the owner of the ight therefor, shall be liable 
for damages therefor, such damages in all cases to be as- 
sessed at such sum as to the court shall appear to be just.” 

We always, of course, have great confidence in our 
judges. We think that where the infringement is of a piece 
of minor importance, the royalty upon which is very small, 
the damages paid should be commensurate with that roy- 
alty. We think, on the other hand, that where the in- 
fringement of a work of great value, for which there is a 
great demand and upon which no royalty is granted at all, 
occurs, the damages should be considerably larger. In 
other words, it seems to me that the damages should be 
assessed by the court according tothe circumstances of 
each particular case, as far as damages are concerned. 


; but you 


Tue CHAIRMAN—I should feel, Mr. Browne, if we were to 
change this—and of course the question of delay in a mat- 
ter of this kind is a matter of small —— perhaps— 
that we ought to have Judge Dittenhoefer and the counsel 








of these gentlemen who have prepared this bill and advo- 
perp ‘ore us, ment over it BM nag de 
to get the present wording. I should not changing 
it without having them present at the hearing to 
oa views, which attend ti acc ne delay. I am 
simply suggestin t as to particular feature. 

Mr. Browne—Yes, sir ; I am aware of the difficulty that 
we are now in on account of the Cummings bill having been 
Ee ee ee n. 

& CHAIRMAN—You suggest a penalty at $100 for the 
first and $50 for every subsequent performance, That is 
just as the present law stands. 

Mr. Cooxe—And the imprisonment clause also? 

Tue CuatrMan—No; the im t clause is in the 
a bill, The first eight lines of this are in the 

tlaw. 

Mr. TreLoar—With the exception that we have inserted 
here ‘‘ operatic.” 

Mr. CHainman—Yes. 

Mr. Cooke—But you do insert here the clause rendering 
the offender liable to imprisonment ? 

Tue CuainmMan—That is in the Cummings bill, which is 


— 
r. Brownge—I had inserted in my draft, after the word 
** just,” the stay 4 

“And if it be determined that such unlawful per- 
formance was willful or for profit, in addition thereto such 
person or persons shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and li- 
able to imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year.” 

Tue Cuatrman—I do not know whether you were pres- 
ent or not when that matter was discussed, but there were 
some very sompicnen Terence read. There was one amus- 
ing letter from a gentleman who was playing what are called 
pirated plays, in which he said that he to play 
these plays just as long as he saw fit, until they could put 
him in jail for it. He said when they could do that he 
would stop ; otherwise he would not. 

Mr. Browne—That is only one case of a thousand. 

Mr. Cooke—Such a thing as that is two edged. Some 
persons might do it who had no such intention. 

Tue CuairMaAN—At any rate that is a matter that is in 
this bill which is before the House. 

Mr. Tre.oar—I think it would be wise to let it stay the 
way it is reported from the committee. 

Mr. Browne—It seems to me that the introduction, ‘if 
it be determined that such unlawful performance was will- 
ful or for profit,” is a safeguard for the liberties of the 


le. 

Tue CuairMan—It is here and it is in the Cummings bill. 

Mr. Browne—Then that removes all the difficulties. 

Tue Cuairman—My own feelings would be that it would 
be wise, for the time being at least, to leave the phrase- 
ology as it is. If the Cummings bill should not pass it 
would be a matter left open. I can say privately that there 
is a good deal of pressure being brought to bear by the 
musical, operatic and dramatic profession and dramatic 
authors upon various gentlemen to get that bill up; but 
— it will pass when it is before the House I do not 

now. 

Mr. Cooxe—I should think there would be opposition to 
the clause providing a penalty ? 

Tue CHairMAN—There is always opportunity to discuss 
that, of course. These say that they are o 
to that and everything else. They say that in an ordinary 
infringement of ——— the man has a domicile, a hab- 
itat, he has property; but that the strolling Se a 
about without any Property and there is no way of enforc- 
ing a mandate, and that it ought to be unde a misde- 
meanor. I do not desire to go into any discussion of that. 
I am simply giving the argument that we heard when the 
gentleman was not present. 

Mr. Cooxe—I have heard of many cases where persons 
ought to be imprisoned for the infringement of a patent, 
but there is no provision to that effect. 

Mr. Browne—Efforts have been made to obtain it, but 
they have never been successful before Congress on ac- 
count of the danger of ignorant persons. 

Tue CHAinmMan—There ought not to be any such pro- 
vision, except in the matter of contempt. I suppose there 
would be imprisonment then. 

Mr. Browne—The next two sections of the pending bill 
are found in the present act, and it would seem to be desir- 
able to keep them as they stand. At the end of Section31, 
after the provision about granting injunctions, I have ven- 
tured to add this: 

‘* And also to ascertain and decree the payment of the 
profits unlawfully derived therefrom.” 

I will say, as a matter of fact, that such is the decree al- 
ways made in a copyright suit, where an injunction is ob- 
tained. I think the judges have some little doubt as to 
their authority to make it under the law as it stands to-day, 
and it seems to me it would be well to give them express 
authority for that recovery, remembering that the previous 
clause has put a ion or limitation upon the amount 
to be recovered in the way of ty. 

For the next section, Section 32 of the pending bill, in 
view of the fact that it is proposed to use the words ‘“‘ pic- 
torial composition ” generally, and include all these classes 
in it, we Rave endeavored to draft a iso clause here 
which shall meet Mr. Spofford’s s' on that copyright- 
able works shall be only those which are in their nature 
artistic, or something of that sort, and not mere advertising 
matter. Whether, in Mr. Spofford’s judgment, this clause 
sufficiently does that or not I do not know. 

“ That in the construction of this act the words, pictorial 
eos geo el shall include only pictorial illustrations, or 
works connected with the fine arts, and no prints or labels 
designated to be used for any articles of manufacture 
shall be entered under the copyright law, but may be reg- 
istered in the Patent Office.” 

The rest of the section being as it stands here. It en- 
larges it, using the expression ‘‘ composition.” 

The following section, Section 33, and Section 34 are pre- 


Then, in order that it may be com clear that this 
law is to preserve the feature of international copyright, 
_ suggest the re-enactment of this section of the present 
aw: 

‘That this act shall only apply to a citizen or subject of 
a gn state or nation when s oreign state or nation 

foreign stat ati h uch f tat ti 
permits to citizens of the United States the benefit of copy- 
HE Ae substantially the same basis as its own citizens, or 
w such foreign state or nation is a party te an inter- 
national agreement which provides for reciprocity in the 








ting of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the 
nited States may, at its pleasure, become a party to such 
ment. The existence of either of the conditions 
oresaid shall be determined by the President of the 
United States, by proclamation made, or to be made, 
from time to time as the p s of this act may require.” 
Pi. Cooxse—It follows the exact language of the present 

Ww. 

Mr. Browne—It follows the exact language of the pres- 
ent law, and so far as I am aware is satisfactory. 

On behalf of the music men we want to add one more 
section. The committee may or may not be familiar with 
the extent to which musical compositions are manufactured 
into mechanical devices without the permission of the 
owner of the copyright and without any compensation to 
him therefor. re (illustrating) is an article which I am 
told sold for $24—that thing there. 

Mr. Furniss—That is a book, Mr. Chairman, or in the 
nageegs of biblical history, a scroll. 

k. BRowNE—But not in the language of the court. On 
that $24 of course the music publisher has made a good 
ofit. I will sere to those gentlemen who may not be 
amiliar with it that this isa set of valves regulating the 
pipes of an instrument of the organ class, and as these 
valves pass through the machine various tones are pro- 
duced, which makes a musical composition. 
courts have decided that that is not an infringement 
of the present copyright law. I had the honor of repre- 
senting the plaintiff, and Judge Lowell, in deciding the 
case, said upon the bench: ‘‘ Mr. Browne, that is a valve 
and nothing more. When you can satisfy me that the copy- 
right law gives you any control over the manufacture of 
valves, you get your injunction.” That was the fallacy in 
my position from the start. I knew it and was hoping the 
judge would not see it. 
- Cooxge—It is something in addition to a valve, is it 
not 

Mr. Browne—It is a series of valves. 

Mr. Cooxe—It is the reproduction of the music from a 
piece of paper by an engraving or striking through the 
paper of the impression which produces it. 

x. Browne—That is another way to do it (illustrating). 

Mr. Furniss—That (indicating) is an instrumental piece 
of music; that (indicating) is vocal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Suppose a man sings into a phonograph? 

Mr. Browne—That is another way to do it. 

All of these people make their profit on these things. 
They would be worthless if it were not that the valves or 
their equivalents were arranged in an order, or according 
to a plan which is the property of the copyright owner. 
These people make their money and lavgh at the owner of 
that fae who makes these things valuable, and say: 
‘** We will pay you nothing.” Is it not fair that the owner 
in the first place should say whether or not he wished to 
have his literary composition phonographically repeated, 
or hand organically repeated, as the case may be? and is it 
not fair, if he does wish to have it so repeated, that he 
should be entitled to make a charge for the privilege, and 
if necessary make a contract with one person, firm or cor- 
poration, whereby prices may be maintained and injurious 
competition avoided? We suggest tbat it is fair to the 
author. 

In the case that I have mentioned, Kennedy v. McTam- 
many, the plaintiff was Harry Kennedy, the author of a 
— many well-known and popular songs, McTammany 

ing the manufacturer of sheet, hand organ music—music 
for the organette. 

The music trade of this country, I feel sure I am author- 
ized to say, wish this addition to the law in view of the 
decision that I have quoted : 

‘It shall be unlawful for any person without the consent 
of the owner of any copyrighted literary composition, in- 
cluding any musical composition, to make any reproduction 
of the same, or the notation thereof, in the form of any de- 
vice or instrument whereby the said composition may be 
mechanically Sa ecg expressed, or performed or to 
lease, sell, or offer for sale, any such reproduction, device 
or instrument, and such making, leasing, selling, or offer- 
ing for sale shall be deemed to be a violation of the copy- 
tight, and shall subject the person so offending to the 
actions and penalties hereinbefore provided for other viola- 
tions of the copyright.” 

Mr. Faircnitp—What would you say to having that 
wording changed so as to only apply to those who should 
mechanically reproduce a copyrighted article for the pur- 

e of selling? In your wording, if I had one of those 
instruments, and I was a little adept at cutting out a piece 
of brown paper, and I could buy one of your copyrights 
and pay your price for it, and could use it on my own in- 
ae in my own house, that would prevent me from 

oing it. 

Me Browne—You are not obliged to cut it out. You 
can go and buy it at a great deal less expense from the 
gentleman who makes a businessof cutting it out. This 
provision is not aimed at the person who performs. It is 
aimed at the person who makes or sells. 

Mr. FaircHILp—My criticism of the wording as you just 
read it is that it would apply to such a man. 

Mr. Browne—In the—if I may be allowed to say—very 
unlikely event that any gentleman would nally make 
one of those things with his own hands when he can buy 
them already made for 10 or 15 cents, I agree with you. 

Mr. Faircu1tp>—He would do it just for the amusement 
of thething. 

Mr. Browne—He would do it for the amusement of the 
thing. Nobody would know anything about it and it 
would not do any harm to anybody. I do not think it 
would be worth while to sue him. 

Mr, Faircuttp—That may be. 

Mr. BrownEe—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think that 
concludes what I have to say on direct examination. If 
there is any cross examination I am here for that purpose. 

Tue CuHatRMAN—I think there has been considerable 
cross examination as you have gone along. Has any gen- 
tleman of the committee any desire to ask Mr. Browne 
questions? I certainly feel very much indebted to him for 
his clear exposition of the subject; and whether I agree 
with all that he has recommended or not, I feel that I 
know mote about the copyright business than I did when 
he commenced. 

Mr. Browne—That is very gratifying, sir. 

Tue CHAiRMAN—Mr. Rechten, representing Mr. Schu- 
berth, who has been here three or four days, and who 
perhaps wants to appear on the opposite side, told me this 
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morning that he should like tohave a few moments. What 

he has to say would perhaps be somewhat modified by the 

suggestions that have been made this morning. 

x. Browne—Before he begins may I say a word on that 
point ? 

HE CHAIRMAN—Certainly. 

Mr. Browne—I understand that a wording of the manu- 
facturing clause has been agreed upon which is entirely 
satisfactory to all the gentlemen, and which makes it 
entirely possible for Mr. Schuberth or anybody else to do 
what he wishes; in other words, that by permitting the 
importation of a transfer, so called, the difficulties are 
removed. But I do not mean to anticipate anything that 
Mr. Rechten has to say. 


ver 





Statement of Mr. John P. Rechten. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN—I desire to state in the 
name of the firm of Edward Schuberth & Co., of New York, 
that we are emphatically against the enlargement of the 
manufacturing clause so far as it concerns musical compo- 
sition. It is morally wrong. American labor does not 
need it for its protection, and it is detrimental to the 
healthy development of the legitimate publishing business 
in the United States. By legitimate publishing business 
we mean the acquisition of original works from authors, 
composers and artists, whether American or foreign, by an 
honest barter with them for the control of the copyright. 

Let me point out what this manufacturing clause really 
means. I know that the great majority of composers are 
happy when they find one purchaser for their work. To 
find, however, two purchasers for their work before publi- 
cation is next to an impossibility in 999 cases out of a 
thousand. Suppose the composer is a talented young 
American, loving enthusiastically his art, and studies very 
hard. Suppose he has written one or more high and ex- 
pensive educational works, or a large orchestral work, or an 
oratorio or a grand opera. Suppose he is unable to make 
satisfactory arrangements with an American publishing 
house, of which the number for the kinds of work which I 
have mentioned is still extremely limited in the United 
States, and suppose he finally succeeds in finding a pub- 
lisher for his work in a European country. He, under the 
proposed new law, would be able to obtain copyright in his 
own country only, even if his publisher would a to 
have the work engraved in the United States, which is not 
likely, or he would have to go to the expense to engrave 
the same work here over again, also, before publication. 

If he fails to do so his work will be at the mercy of every 
reprinter in this country, and it would not be at all surpris- 
ing if the same firms that refused to buy his manuscript 
would then prefer his work or part of the same for their 
own benefit, without paying any consideration whatsoever 
to him. We should witness the disgraceful fact that an 
American author, his widow and his children, are deprived 
in their own country of the fruits of his labor. We call 
such a law an unmitigated brutality, and most respectfully 
decline to become a party to it. Under no circumstances 
should the Government of the United States be guilty of 
sanctioning the same. 

It should not be brutal in its laws to anybody much less 
to one of its own citizens. 

As regards the protection of American labor, we claim 
that American labor is justified to demand for its protec- 
tion any rate of duty on imported copyrighted editions 
which may be deemed necessary; but American labor 
should also be distinctly informed by our legislators that if 
they demand, besides the protection of high tariff duty, also 
the right to take property without paying for it they clearly 
exceed their rights. We do not, however, believe that 
the plain, uneducated but honest American laborer will 
consent, if he understands fully the situation, to deprive a 
composer, author or artist, whether foreign or American, 
his widow or his children, of the fruits of their labor, sim- 
ply because they found a purchaser for their own works 
outside the limits of the United States. 

If restrictions are necessary to prevent the sale of foreign 
editions copyrighted in the United States, well and good, 
but under no circumstances should an author, composer, or 
artist be deprived of his copyright, whether he be foreign or 
American. If American labor has the right toprotection the 
author, composer, the artist have certainly the same right ; 
but the protection which they need is not a high tariff, but 
a protection against competition by the sale of stolen 
property. If musical compositions, like literary publica- 
tions, must be engraved and printed inthe United States in 
order to entitle them to be copyrighted. there will be so 
much valuable material left unprotected that the reprinters 
will have full sway again, as they have had once before. 
4 ruining the legitimate publishing business in the United 

tates. 

The commercial conditions under which the majority of 
authors, composers and artists have to sell are such as to 
produce the state of facts stated by me. It has been said 
that musical publications should likewise be subjected to 
the manufacturing clause, as a matter of fairness toward 
the publishers and makers of books. There is, however, a 
vast difference between the publication of books and those 
of musical composition. The publication of a few books of 
even moderate size requires considerable money. while 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who has $100 at his disposal 
can engrave and print half a dozen or more valuable mu- 
sical unprotected works of foreign authors and sell them 
for whatever he can get. I presume our colleagues in the 
trade know what this means. 

How can the publisher pay a royalty on the retail price 





of copies sold y bom when the reprinters have an oppor- 
tunity to flood the market again with compositions which 
are just as good as those written by American com- 
posers, at 1 or 2 cents a Vo to the trade and 5 or 10 
cents a copy to the general public? If there are any musi- 
cal publishers in the United States who are in favor of ap- 
plying the manufacturing clause also to musical composi- 
tions they should be aware of the fact that they are 
undermining their own business, because, as stated before, 
the true condition of every publishing house is in the 
session of copyrights of original works acquired by honest 
barter with the author. 

The manufacturing clause in the copyright law of the 
United States is the breeding place of pirates. Remove 
that and there would be little need for harassing the peo- 
ple with fines on account of piratical editions. These will 
all die a natural death as soon as the United States them- 
selves set a good example. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Does any gentleman wish to ask Mr, 
Rechten any questions? 

Mr. TreLoAR—I would like to ask Mr. Rechten a ques- 
tion or two. Does the firm you have the honor to represent 
publish music to any great extent? 

Mr. RecHTEN—Yées, sir. 

Mr. TrELoAR—Do they have their plates made in this 
country or made in Europe? 

Mr. Recuten—The mareniey are made here. Some com- 
positions which we think would also sell in Europe we have 
got in Leipsic. 

Mr. TreLoar—But the most of the work is done in this 
country. 

Mr. Recuten—The most of the work is done in this 
country. Besides our own publications we re nt some 
London houses, for whom we sell the original English 
editions ; but the very moment a work begins to be popu- 
lar we engrave it here and sell the American copies of the 
same. I wish to say that while we sell a thousand copies 
of these re-engraved works in a month, we sell about 85 of 
the English editions, so that the danger that American 
labor will suffer a great deal by not requiring the engraving 
to be done here is not very great. I presume it is in every 
other business the same way—that no publisher of music, 
if he represents a foreign house, will go to the trouble of 
always importing the foreign edition if it commences to 
sell. He rather prefers to re-engrave it here and pay a 
royalty on it, or a round sum for the privilege of selling it 
under the mp th of the English house. 

Mr. TRELOAR—I understood you to say to General Draper 
that your house was opposed to the present manufacturing 
clause regarding books ? 

Mr. Recuten—No. That clause is intended also for mu- 
sical compositions. 

Mr. TreLoar—You are not opposed to it, then, in regard 
to books? 

Mr. Recuten—I may say that it is not our business, On 
general principles we are opposed to it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—You are opposed on theory to books? 

Mr. Recuten—We are opposed on theory to any exten- 
sion of the “re by manufacturing clauses. 

Mr. TreLoAr—Would your firm be willing to repeal the 
entire copyright law? 

Mr. Recuten—You mean the manufacturing clause? 

Mr. TreLoar—No, sir ; the whole entire co yright law. 

Mr. Recuten—I could not say that. I would not go so 
far. I do not see how I can answer that question. 

Mr. Tretoar—I will make it plainer, perhaps. Do you 
think if this Government protects the man who composes a 
piece of music or writes a book, it is not also an act of jus- 
tice to the man who works with his hands and makes the 
plates whereby the composition is scattered or promul- 
gated that he should be protected as well as the man who 
writes the music or the book? 

Mr. Recuten—There is only a difference of opinion how 
the protection should be. I claim that a high rate of duty 
is a sufficient protection. I claim that the confiscation of a 
foreign author’s work for that protection is a brutality. 

Tue Cuarrman— Mr, Freeman, of the Tabor Art Company, 
desires to address the committee. 


Statement of William C. Freeman, of Boston. 


During the reading of the above remarks the following 
occurred : 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Let me ask you one question here. I 
thought this bill added the manufacturing clause only to 
music. It adds it also to works of art, you say? 

Mr. Freeman—Yes, sir. 

Tue Cuairman—I thought this was already in the old 
law. 

Mr. Browne—No, sir. 

Mr. FreemMan—We want to be put on the same footing 
exactly as the foreign publishers. i ’ 

I suppose it is right to say that the foreign publishers 
will send a p) ph over here, duty paid, that does not 
exceed 50 cents in price, and they charge the trade from $3 
to $6 for it, according as they please. Then the American 
dealer adds anywhere from 50 to 100 per cent. on that, and 
the result is that a copy of some good painting is so expen- 
ee a = ordinary man cannot buy it. He cannot pay 

or or it. 

Tue Cuarrman—The extra cost of making it in America 
would be perhaps 25 cents. , 

Mr. Freeman—Yes, sir. Mr. Grinnell, who is on my 
right, is in the same business, and he will agree with me 
that where e $4 for a picture we could give them 


th 
an equally one for half of that. We should charge 





the trade only 50 cents for that picture, but if we included 
in our charge the cost of the plate and allow for an average 
edition it would cost more than that. In other words, I 
think the American dealers are satisfied with a fair margin 
of profit, anywhere from 25to75 per cent., but the foreign- 
ers are not. 

THE CHAIRMAN—You are not speaking now of cases 
where = have to buy the copyright ? 

Mr. FreemMan—No, sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—YoOu copyright your own things? 

Mr. Freeman—Yes, sir. e sometimes pay for the 
privilege of copyrighting a pane and then perhaps do 
not sell 50 or 75 copies. In other cases we pay for the 
right to reproduce it, and sell perhaps 2,000 copies, so that 
the cost for the copyright is merely nominal. 

Mr. Freeman then concluded the reading of his paper. 

_Mr. Cooxe—I would like to ask Mr. Freeman this ques- 
tion: If this Treloar bill, substantially as we have been 
hearing it discussed here, becomes a law, what will its effect 
be upon the average price in the United States of these 
works of art, musical compositions, &c. ? 

Mr. Freeman—The average price? 

Mr. Cooxe—What would be the average result upon the 
prices now paid by the public? 

Mr. FreemMan—As regards musical compositions, I can- 
not say anything at all about it. I do not know. As re- 
gards photegraphs, photogravures and others, I think that 
the American market is too big a market and too good a 
market for the foreigners to stay out of. They will not 
say: ‘‘ We will not have them made in America ; we will 
give up our copyright rather than do that.” They will 
come over here and make them here. What is the result ? 
The result is competition. The foreigner will send out his 
travelers on the road. He has a copyright of a painting 
and we have one; and the salesmen and the houses are 
going to make their prices such as to get trade, and there 
is competition right wry, 

Mr. Cooxe—But you have just said in your paper here 
that competition does not result perceptibly in reducing 

ces. 

Mr. Freeman—If I said that I made a mistake. I in- 
tended to say raise prices. Competition does not raise 
prices. 

Mr. Cooxe—Of course it does not raise prices. The only 
question is how much does it depress prices. Nobody con- 
tends that it raises prices. 

Mr. Freeman—As an illustration of that, perhaps I may 
tell you of a case in regard to pictures. For original etch- 
ings, which five years ago sold to the trade for $2.67 each, 
we are now receiving from the trade $120 a thousand, or 
12 centseach. Five years ago $2.67 each was the foreign 

rice. 

j Mr. Cooxe—The tendency, then, in recent years has 
been, on this class of goods in which you are interested, to 
put the prices steadily down? 

Mx. Freeman—Yes, sir ; and there is ten times the num- 
ber of them sold for that reason. 

. Cooxe—To what do you attribute that principally ? 

. FreemMan—The prices going down? 

. Cooxe—Yes. 

. FreemaN—There are more in the business, for one 


kx. Browne—More people, you mean? 

. FreemMan—There are more people in the business. 

. Cooke—That is competition. 

. Freeman—Yes. In the old times, perhaps 15 years 
ago, before I was in the business, the foreigners brought 
over pictures here, and many and many a picture for which 
the bare cost of labor and material would be 50 or 75 cents 
has been sold for $10 and $15 and $20, In those days these 
foreign publishers and American importers made lots of 
money. That naturally drove a great many people into it, 
and now there are so many in it that there is not anywhere 
near the money that there used to be. There are perhaps 
ten times as many things made, and therefore a great many 
that are gotten out do not sell at all. The result is that 
while there is some money made in the business, still there 
is nothing to what there used to be, because the prices are 
away down. 

Tue Cuairman—I would like to ask you if in your busi- 
ness there is anything like the state of facts in mechanical 
works. If I had a hundred articles to make they might 
cost a dollar, but if I could make a million of the same ar- 
ticles, they could probably be made for 5 cents apiece. Is 
there anything of that sort in your business? 

Mr. Freeman.—There is a good deal in that. But there 
is another thing still more important. In the old days 
steel engravings were sold almost entirely. Since the new 

sses, such as photogravure, have been invented, the 
prices have come down, so that instead of a plate costing 
$200 or $300 it can be made for $10 or $15. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—AII these specimens that you have here 
are new processes? 

Mr. Freeman—Yes, sir. That makes the first cost so 
small, you have to spend so little money as compared with 
what you used to have to spend, that a picture can be put 
on the market for 50 cents to the trade, where formerly it 
was $1 or $1.50. Photogravures are sold more than any 
other pictures, onoett photographs, in this country at pres- 
ent, and that, as I said yesterday, is simply done by 
making your negatives from the painting. You take your 
painting and set it up and make your negative, and then 
you are through with the painting ; so it is not necessary 
to bring the painting over to this country. The opponents 
of this bill have claimed right along that it would drive out 
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the business of fine goods in this country because they 
pre not bring over the original painting. That is not so 
at all. 

Mr. Cooxe—I understood you to say that formerly larger 
profits were made in proportion to the amount invested in 
the business by those who supplied the market? 

Mr, FreeMan—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooxe—That is right, is it? 

Mr, Freeman—Yes, sir. 

Mr, Cooke—Our prices are lower because there are more 
in the business and there is greater competition. 

Mr. Freeman—And greater facilities for production, 
which reduces the cost. 

Mr. Cooke—The adoption of this Treloar bill would lead 
to euttiog off some of this foreign competition, would it 
not 

Mr. FreemaAN—That depends entirely upon the way the 
foreign manufacturers look at it. If a foreign publisher 
has no business to speak of in this country he may say : 
‘* Here, rather than go over there and establish a branch 
house, or have my negatives made over there, I will let my 
pao go in there without being copyrighted.” But the 
arge concerns will not say that. For instance, here is one 
photograph gy ove who testified on oath that they pub- 
lished this St. ilia picture for three years and sold 
10,000 copies of it. The number has more than doubled 
now. The lowest net price to the trade was $2.67 each. 
Those pictures do not cost them 50 cents to make them. 
The artist that some of our friends from New York are so 
solicitous about fet the enormous sum of 500 marks for 
that painting, and the foreign publishers in that case have 
made $20,000 or $30,000 out of it. 

Mr. Cooke—You do not answer my precise question. 
Would this bill, if adopted as a law, ate to cut off some 
of this foreign competition in our market? 

Mr. Frexeman—lI think it would be apt to. As I say, those 
who have a small business here would drop out. It would 
not cut off any of the big concerns, I think, because this is 
too good a market. Owing to the trouble that we have 
abroad in getting those paintings, we want those concerns 
to come over here and do their work. Then they are put 
to just as much trouble and expense as we are, and we are 
in a fair condition to fight them. You can see that. 

Mr. Cookxe—Do you mean by that to say that the cost 
to the American purchaser would not necessarily be greatly 
increased ? 

Mr. Freeman—No. I think the cost to the American 
purchaser would be reduced in any event. 

Mr. Cooxe—You do not think it would operate then to 
increase the average prices for this class of artistic work? 

Mr. Freeman—lI see no possible chance to raise prices. 
As I said, with prices so high we would not dare to do it. 

Mr. Browne—The representative of Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Mr. George W. Furniss, wishes to address the com- 
mittee. 

Tue CuarrMAN—He may, if he will be brief. I hate to 
limit a man, but our time is getting short. 





Statement of George W. Furniss, of Boston. 

Mr. Furniss—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I would like to leave a few books of our American 
manufacture with you for your personal use, if you would 
like them. You can see by them what we are doing in 
Boston with regard to competing with foreign publishers. 

Tue CHairman—As I understand it, your firm are in 
favor of the manufacturing clause in the Treloar bill, which 
seems to be the point upon which there has been the most 
discussion. 

Mr. Furniss—Mr. Chairman, we are not printers our- 
selves. While we are probably the largest music publish- 
ing house in the United States, with the largest number of 
subjects and the largest number of books, yet we have al- 
ways patronized our home printing establishments rather 
than have them under our own control. We are doing to- 
day a great deal of printing in Philadelphia and the ma- 
jority of itin Boston. We are not particularly sensitive in 
regard to this manufacturing clause, but as a matter enlist- 
ing our sympathies with the American people, from whom 
we get our money, we are willing to join the boys in 
American manufacture, as Mr. Haines termed it a short 
time ago. Mr. Gilson, whom we patronize largely, is very 
much in favor of the manufacture in this country. In fact, 
other establishments that we patronize are in favor of the 





same thing. We are perfectly willing to do our printing in 
this country. 

Many publishers in the United States, including our 
friend Schuberth in New York, have had a large amount of 
music printed in Europe. They can get out there very 
artistic editions, much nicer than we seem to get out in the 
United States ; but our idea has been that we are a home 
market ple, and we would rather patronize our home 
industry and enable by our one to build up their es- 
tablishments, than to go to Europe and have the work done 
cheaper. There is not a music publisher here present but 
can tell exactly the place of publishing by the paper that is 


Large sums of money have been expended in the United 
States in the development of paper making, and to-day, as 
these books represent, the paper making industry of the 
country has developed to a point of perfection equal to that 
of foreign countries. The paper that that book [indicating] 
is printed on you can hardly tell from jo made in Ger- 
many. We have plates transferred on lithographic stone, 
transfers from 2 ta plates, where the work,is abso- 
lutely perfect. No wants any better editions. There 
is a work [indicating} that retails for $1, and contains 

~seven pieces of music. 
ee ee is the agen of your mentioning 

e ity per. Can we not eas good r as 
th aaah in England? al 
he English and German paper has been 

we are trying 


Rk. FuRNIss— 
considered very much better than ours, an 
to develop an equally good quality of A 

Tue Cuarrman—And with fair success 
Mr. Furniss—And with fair success. There are very 
few gentlemen here who can tell that P now from Leipsic 
paper; but it would have been far different three or four 
7x. Bao I hat th be perfect! 
rk. Browne—It is important that the ect 
oa, so that nothing shall show througt teem the other 
e. 


Mr. Furniss—I am not a ys ed manufacturer ; I cannot 
go into the details in a professional manner. I can only 
tell by looking at it, as you would look at an engraving or 
a pea pe 

can only say that we are in favor of the manufacturing 
clause as a patriotic sentiment among us from an American 
standpoint. We were perfectly willing three or four years 
ago to have our work done here, although by having it 
done in Europe there would have been a saving of 33 per 
cent., and a great deal better work—— 

Tue CuatrMAN—At that time? 

Mr. Furniss—At that time. I do not know what the 
quotations are to-day. I have not looked at them. At that 
time I figured it out and showed it to Mr. Haines. I showed 
him that we could get better printing done in Germany 
and in England than in Boston, but he said: ‘‘ No; lama 
home market man. I would rather keep my money in the 
United States and patronize the people who patronize us.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN—So as to enable them to improve? 

Mr. Furniss—To enable them to improve. 

I did not intend to make these remarks ; but I will stand 
by everything I have said. 

Mr. Cooxe—Without going into any long discussion on 
it, what would be the effect on your class of production on 
the adoption of this bill, so far as the average of prices 
would be concerned? 

Mr. Furniss—I do not see that the manufacturing clause 
would have ony effect upon the copyrighted article in the 
music line, so far as prices go. e have our publications 
mostly on a royalty with the authors. We have paid the 
widow of Mr. Richardson since his death some years ago 
over $110,000 on one book—a piano book. That book has 
been reproduced in Canada and has caused us an immense 
amount of trouble coming over the line. I have no doubt 
you will find in the Dead Letter Office to-day dozens, and 
poey hundreds, for anything I know, copies of that 


Mr. Browne—Condemned ? 

Mr. Furniss—Condemned ; and we hope that this bill of 
Mr. Treloar’s will go through quickly containing the clause 
relating to piratical publications. In fact, if it does not I 
do not know what to do in regard to this music we have 
now down at the Dead Letter Office. I should mention 
here, as a matter of importance to our Music Publishers’ 
Association, that if there is any sort of a delay on this bill 





we would like to have your honorable committee do some- 
thing to hold that music for us until the acceptance of this 
Treloar bill. 

Mr. Browne—I understand there is an order to that ef- 
fect in the Post Office now, that the matter be held pending 
the action of Con upon this measure. 

Mr. Furniss—Now, gentlemen, I want to sa 
words in reply to Mr. Johnson, of New York, and 


a few 
r. Put- 


nam. 

Mr. Johnson, you will remember, on March 4 made 
allusion tothe fact that the reason the music publishers of 
the United States had not gotten what they seemed to 
want was that they were not represented at the various 
meetings when that bill was discussed. Mr. Putnam 
seemed to throw out the idea that there was some sort of 
compromise, What it was of course I am not able to say ; 
but that there was some sort of compromise to give the 
book publishers protection in American manufacture, but 
threw the art men and musical men over into the other 
element. 

I would like to say, in justice to ourselves, that we con- 
tributed to that fund. We sent Mr. Putnam several hun- 
dred dollars to represent the musical people at various dis- 
cussions of that bill. 

Mr. Cooke—Did they use the money right there while 
discussing it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Furniss—They got the money, but we never got 
anything from it. e thought we were being represented, 
and we were honest in it until we entered into that 
friendly suit with Novello, to test the points of that law. 

Mr. Tretoar—I want to say that these gentlemen here 
were not members of the committee at that time, and did 
not get any of the money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Furniss—There are many things I wanted to say 
pertaining to the English law, &c.; but the better portion 
of it has Fa gone over by our er st Mr. Browne, so | 
will cut my remarks short. You have heard me before on 
little features of the bill. We have awakened to the fact 
that we were not represented at the discussion of the old 
bill of 1891. We have become very much interested in 
this Treloar bill, and we are in full sympathy with it, and 
with the amendments which Mr. Browne has presented to 

ou. 
4 I have a petition here, | ae up within the period of 
twenty-four hours. I could have had a mile of it if 1 had 
had time to get it up. I will read it to show you the inter- 
est of the music dealers in this matter, and I am pleased to 
see that the art le have joined with us in accepting the 
conditions of this petition. 

I want to sa at these thirty firms whose names are 
attached to this petition represent a capital of millions of 
dollars in the music publishing business of this country— 
money that has been made in the United States ; and these 
publishers are to-day paying tens of thousands of dollars 
every year to the authors of this country. 

Tue CuairnmAn—I am very much obliged to you gentle- 
men who have come here. We have endeavored to give 
you such time as we could. I am sorry we have not had 
an absolutely full committee. We have given more time 
to the hearing of this matter than to anything else that has 
come before us. 

Mr. Browne—I would like to say that all the gentlemen 
feel that they have received adequate and most kindly 
treatment at the hands of the members of the committee 
in every way, and feel deeply indebted to them. 

Mr. Furniss—On behalf of the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, I will echo the sentiments of 
Mr. Browne. 

The petition referred to by Mr. Furniss is in the words 
and figures aye © wit: 

ASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1896. 

The following petition has been presented to-day to the 
Committee on Patents, Fifty-fourth Congress, which reads 
as follows : 

We, the undersigned, ga awtae | large music publish- 
ing interests in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago and Washington, D. C., are in sympathy with the 
Treloar oes bill, with the exception of the sections 
which tend to destroy the International Copyright Treaty 
of July 1, 1891. Weare of the opinion that said interna- 
tional treaty should not be disturbed. 

We respectfully ask that the Committee on Patents take 
under favorable consideration the sections of the Treloar 
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copyright bill which create a new copyright department, 
and establish the working thereof, as mentioned in Sections 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6and 7. 
done in the United States. 


Twenty years for the term of renewal. 
Or one term of 50 years without renewal. 
The manufacturing clause, viz., that all the work be} and music books. 


Sections 14, 15 and 16, which make the law more stringent 
for the seizure and destruction of all contraband music 


The hearing was thergupon adjourned sine die. 
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A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
waVVT YORE. 








ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Weed and Metal. ~~ *. 


Fiue and Reed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest 


. ' %' VWelee or Unveiced. 
tyle of the Art. 





PIPH ORGAN MA 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wirss, &e. All guaranteed strictly first class. 





SAMUEL PIERCE. 


Batablished 1847. 


READING, MASS. 





G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 








Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














THE MUGIOAL COURIER. 
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£4 MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHASE BROS, PIANO 6O,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








LB 








PIAN 


ENGL AN) 





LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





"ig. onenee, ayy a 
OsTO 


Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ma. ’ New ¥ an 


"262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








youseen | 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the affice. 
Send for Catalogue. ——. 


ibd 


rian os. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGET PIANOS 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp ror Our New CaTALocur, 


























CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


PEASE PIANO CO. 





MENDELSSOHN, PA. 





316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


NaIVY’ YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 


THE MUST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN, 





Wi The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
j this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





‘ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
=, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Cc., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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gett eg & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT ANS. 


FACTORIES: Southern Pon eee E. 138d., E. 18th Sts. 
Trinity Ave.; 4u2, 404 408 E. 30th St. 


WAREROOMS: 113 E. 14th ry 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 134th Sts 
Trinity Ave. 


News Work. 
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HEKKE EH HEF 














OMICAGO. 





Write fer Cefalogues and Prices. 
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STRICH & ZEIDUER, 102, conc 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 

















HAGEL ION BROTHERS 


—-t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY het NEW YORE. 





















OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


oz >= 
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Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer, Allen and Main Sts,., Rochester, N.Y. 











NOT BUY..... 


wi Finest 2 Finst ORGAN 


MADE? 
Penal ally when you can getit at about the same 
price as other organs are sold for. wy pur- 
chasers should send to us for our cata tc 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 


Please mention this paper. LEBANON, "PA. 


EU PHONIEBEA. 
Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 





Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


or Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


™ LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich- Listrasse 11. 
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See 





IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
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96 FIFTH AVENUE |617 BROAD STREET 








Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 
SII IKK OOOO KOK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK AKIKO 


WASHINQTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


= PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE |257 WABASH AVENUE,|/1000 WALNUT STREET. 
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FRANK A. ERD, 


Tha), Manofacturer of Strleby First Class 
Single and Double Action 


» HARPS. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
————— eo 








bo 
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Importer of Harp Strings. 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repaired and taken in exchange 


a Factories, SAGINAW, MICH. 
ce - Complete Catalogue toany Address 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


ISAAG [COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River 
NEW YORK. 














INCORPORATED 16985 





FACTORY & OFFIC? 


187" @ PEACH STs 





is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


“e 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —~ ORGANS. 


ED 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. A 
with the Trade 
EB. A. COLE, a 
Secretary solicited. 


ED 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


Our Factory i 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. 


FPARIBAUVUILT. MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


#* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MANuFActurERS, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizaBetuH Street ) 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YoRkZ.. 


COR. MOTT &T.. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRIs EXPOSITION, 1880 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCZ. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., A&°7** £°* United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 


AVE., CHICAGU. 
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Have you seen our 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Bee. 1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 





e 





MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manvfacturer and Exporter, 
Factories at 


MARKNEURIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMARY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 



















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR hn in ORGAN 


THE LEBR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 





Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ht. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





(ce =a SS le 
SACIURY 5) 3m 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. Be 

SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 0 
SAN NCISCO, CAL 


» 
(MA 









1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices :; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit, ‘Mich. 





BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. fe 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


ae 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 | E. 126th St., New York. 


Wareroums i: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York 





BOURNE 


TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD roucz, pzstan 
1837, and DURABILITY 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


WM. BOURNE & SON. 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





you § CAN T BEAT TH Is DRy 


a 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anpD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0.'S PIANOS. 


Established 1839. 
WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
88 Kifth Avenue, New York; 
Reck, Ark. ; 519 16th Street, Denver, Col. ; 

925 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. 


Arcade Building, Cleveland, 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 
Ohio ; Main Street, Little 

; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
é. FACTORIES: Boston, Mass. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: | 1 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 600, 602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


R. W. Tanner & Son 


MANUFACTURE 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 
PIANO HAROWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Mig. Co 





AND 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ The 
Highest 
Type. fr 











Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


Staid Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


ih ANCIS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EAsT 42D STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated 


/. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments, 














GUT 
STRINGS, 


best English Gut 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings 


EUB4BRUNN-Markneukirchen / 
Sachsen, Germany. 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha 
out s 


MUSIC x 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLA without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 





gton Boulevard 
CHICAGO, U.&8. A. 


KRANICH : BACH O*°* *8xsc'uprigne 


. PIANOS. 


Received Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial and are yee to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments Guaranteed for 
five years. Ce enreted, “Catalogue furnished on applica- 


tion. 
Warerooms, ‘a mE. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
OBICAGO. TisTs. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 8 320 Bast 30th St., Now Tork. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
tol Ave. Gatgodral, 5. Y., 
St. George’s Ch., 
Vv, ¥., 4 MS Paul's Mt E.Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Pifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N-Y..8; Brooklyn Taber- 
necie, 4; i Presbyterian, 
more he 
New \ eg 8; and Pitts: 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 


va: S CHWANDER 




















ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 
376 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBIOAGO, IisiIs. 





CTRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS «" KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tentu Avenue, 
57 Litre West 121ru Srreer, 
452 & 454 Wesr 181Tu Srreet, 


SS" sv COR=z. 





PoLLTEN'S TROMBONES Pianoforte Actions 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
2 WARREN ST., NEw YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YorK FAcToRY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want, 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


iD are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 


gps ’ 

“,.. The trombones cf the 
firm of Oro POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
ors construction, purity of 

easy and even aking in 
itions, as well as sure 
of the slide. set 
USTAV HEROLD, 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 


(ret 
“Royal A Keademy. player at at she 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., 0., Leipziz, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 
‘Cornets, Trum Horns, Tenor 
Haren a res: TEctalogue eo demend. 
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WESSEL, NICKEL € GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- _ NEW VYoRB. . =. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrvoRYTon, COnwN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 
ESSEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








Bisa 


CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


« PIYLADELPIN/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ACTIONS 


| Uprights ana 
.. Grands. 


H. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 











One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent. 

The FLEMMING’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDIN/ MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 

CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 
FOR BAND and OROHHSTHRA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


i" LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
| 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





























ESTABLISHED 1846, 





- 
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Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6.4 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Svar ythiog is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest qual 4 only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

» Some of the many Specialties § Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celevrcted Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PaRIs (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHas. J )RIN and SuESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


Momzeace. '|KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
C. KURTZMANN & C6., 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. Y, 











on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY ~ 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL 


I Einal 


For 57 years— made on honor—sold on merit. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 














FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 18% AT 





@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. _ 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 








BOSTON. 














favor among artists by reason of their grand tom 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 
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STEINWAYCONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 




















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO » | LL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices v 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long , 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 9 l 5 to 2 9 | WA BASH AVE., CH ICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 
# NEW YORK: 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 867 Broadway. 


ALFRED DOLGEH a& SOn 


——>- HIGHEST AWARD eo 


SCR peed 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


ie Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 














combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
A W A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIN. 


RE. A DS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
*“ of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
covering 
machine. i 
(Signed) "ie, son 
* 
74 aaa 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street, NEW YORE. 


rus space = WEAR, PIANOS 











Noted for Perfection in 


IS Tone, Touch and Durability. 


RESERVED. THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





